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And first, O youth, I see thee with the plume 
Of thy thick locks upon thy forehead set, 
And thy frank eyes kindling with fire, or dim 
With soaring thoughts of heaven, or wet 
With kindly dews of pity ; the straight limb. 
And the strong arm, and force that never tires ; 
The cheek and lip touched with the early down 
Of manhood's fullest crown ; 
The heart, which hardly thought of passion fires ; 
The mind, which opens like a flower in spring 
To all the wanton airs the seasons bring ; 
The young existence, self-contained no longer, 
But pressing outward, hour by hour, 
Fired with a thirst continually stronger, 
For some supreme white flower. 
Whatever be the prize — 

Whether upon the dijBficult heights of Thought, 
Or *midst the white laborious dust of Duty, 
Or on the peaks of Power, the bloom be sought. 
Or in the flush and thrill of the new Beauty 
Bom of a maiden's eyes. 

Lewis Morris, Ode of Lift. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE great revolutions which have taken place in the 
world, and which have so largely contributed to 
fauman progress in knowledge, civilization, and religion, 
have for the most part beeti the Achievements of Youth. 
The old naturally cling to use and wont, but young hearts 
and hopes rally around the new. The old die in the wilder- 
ness ; the young enter the promised land Kew thought* 
and purposes engage the opening intellect and the growing 

gies of the young. Decaying religions, philosophies, 
forms of government, and manners and customs, are invari- 
ably associated with the old ; but revivals of intellectual, 
moral, political, social, and religious life, are connected with 

young. " Perhaps," says Dr. John Young, " it is to the 
period of youth, as distinguished from maturer age, that the 
greatest amount of spiritual power, the strongest impulaes, 
tiie highest activity and energy belong. Grave counsela, 
wholesome resti-aints, sagacious suggestions and modifications, 
issue from the experience of age. But youth has originated 
idl the great movementa of the world, and has most largely 
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contriljuted tc the agency by which they have been rendered 
effective. 

" He whom Christians recognize as the Redeemer of thft 
world «-aa oniy a youtk Whether his religion be regarded 
as a systetD of doctrines, or as a body of laws, or as a source 
of extraordinary influence, it ta passing strange that he shanld' 
have died in early hfe. Hia brief period of existence afforded 
no opportunity for maturing anything." Dr. Yoang goes on. 
fnrther to remark that " we are not yet entitled to place the 
youth of Christ and the other outer conditions of hia life by 
the side of his public ministry and his personal character; 
but even here an araaziDg contrast rises up, which we must' 
suggest for an instant. In the ordinary course of events the 
memory of a mere youth, however distinguished, would soon. 
have utterly perislied from among men. But Jesus lives m 
the world at this moment, and lias influenced the world from 
his death till now. It is no fiction, no mere conjecture, but 
a fact, an unquestioned, unquestionable fact. There havd' 
been multitudes in the world in ail the ages since his death, 
and at this moment, after nearly two thousand years, there 
are multitudes to whom he is. dearer than life. History tella 
of warriors who reached the summit of their fame in com- 
parative youth ; it tells of men of science also, and of 
scholars, and of statesmen who in youth rose to great and 
envied distinction. But the difference is obvious and it ia 
wide between the conquest of territory and the conquest of 
minds; between scientific, literary, or political renown, and 
moral and spiritual influence and excellence. Is there an 
instance, not of a man acquiring fame in youth and preserr- 
ing it to old age, gaining vast influence of a purely spiritual 
kind, not by force of arms, and not by secular aid in any 
form, but simply and solely by hia principles and his life — 
of such a man transmitting that influence through successive 
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f^generationa, nnd aft«r two thousand years retaining it in all 
its frflshness, and continuing it at that distance of time, to 
itablish himself and to reign almighty in the hearts of 
myriads of human beings? If there be, or anything ap- 
proaching it, where is iti There is not such an example in 
the whole histoiy of the world except Jesus Christ." 

The achievements of youth have their apotheosis in Ilini 
whose unique career was closed at thirty-three, but which, 
" like odorous spices, suffers no waste nor loss though filling 
the air with aroma." The rise of Christianity had its strength 
and success in the young converts that were won to the new 
faitli. The great missions which brought the nations of the 
north and west of Europe into the Christian Church were 
manned and worked by ardent youths. The revival of letters 
in the fifteenth century was accomplished in the schools and 
universities, where young scholars listened with enthusiastic 
interest to the new learning. The ' Reformation of the 
Church in the sixteenth century was mainly effected by 
young divines whose intellect had been awakened by the 
Dew method of instruction, and whose hearts had been 
touched by the Spirit of God and the enlightened study of 
the Greek Testament. The religious orders arose again and 
again in Christendom from impulses given by fei-*ent and 
devout young men to their like-niintled contemjioraries. The 
Methodism of the eighteenth century burst into its spring- 
tide of spiritual life by means of the earnest preaching of 
young evangelists. Modern missions have carried the Chris- 
tian faith to remotest regions and barbarous peoples by self- 
denying efforte of courageous youths. 

The young most readily break through prejudices which 
possess the old, and by their eager adventure and bold en- 
terprise burst open new paths in thought and action. It is 
always to the young that appeals for change are made. 
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the training of the young moat care and cost are expended.' 
From them most is expected in the future. The yonngeat ii 

often the chosen instrument of Heaven. "The elder shall' 
serve the younger" was the choice prediction of the far- 
seeing patriarch, as he looked through successive ages c 
race. The young Joseph got the homage of all his brethren. 
The child Samuel became the prophet of Israel when senility 
and laxity filled the priesthood and judged the people. The 
young shepherd of Bethlehem, and the youngest of Jesse's 
sons, became the anointed of the Lord, the hero of the people^ 
the father of their kings, and the author of their Psalter. 
was Judas ^vho became the Maccabee, the third son [ 
ferred by the father before the elders to lead the war 
independence for the Jewish people. 

It was long the opinion of thoughtful men in the ancient 
world that indications of youth presaged future character. 
"Youth," said Cicero, "is the vernal season of life, and t 
blosaoras it then puts forth are indications of those fruiti 
which are to be gathered in the succeeding periods." 
English poet has added, " The child is father of the man.' 
When the early bud blossoms precociously, it is a pbeaom 
enon. " I do not say that youth is genius," remarked Lost 
Beaconafield; "but genius when young is divina" 

Culture, however, is necessary to develop nature, and ef 
genius gets most graceful setting by the assistance of s 
Training can do much to make the best gifts effective 
Instruction is wanted to guide youth to knowledge, to fort 
the judgment, and to regulate the active powers. Hence t 
solicitude of parents and guardians, who are in possession o 
the present, to give proper aid and equipment to the yonnj 
who are so soon to fill their places. The hopes of the futui 
are in the youth of the present. They will soon fill all tin 
hives of industry and control labour. They will occupi 
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places of business and guide commercial enterprise. They 
will influeuce all elections hj their votes, and some of them 
will be elected to seats in manicipal conncils and parlia- 
ments. The cabinet*, the schools, the universities, the bench, 
the chambers of lawyers, the consulting rooms of physiciaas 
and the operating rooms of surgeons, the offices of architects 
and surveyors, the exchange, the platform, the pre.ss, and the 
pulpit, will be in their hands. The cultivation of the soil, 
the rearing of flocks and herds, the working of mines and 
btctones, will be under their management They will sotm 
possess the learning, the science, the arts both fitie and use- 
ful, the patriotism, the philanthropy, and the religion of the 
future. Everything in the world wDl therefore depend on 
the intelligence and ability, the character and the work of 
formative youth. In addressing young hearts so full of 
future hopes, one is disposed, like John Trebonius, to lift his 
cap and salute them, and with him to say, " Among these 
youths are men whom God will one day make burgomasters, 
chancellors, doctors, and magistrates ; and though you do not 
yet see them with their badges of office, it is right to show 
them respect" 

The record of the Achievements of Youth may aid that 
bastening future. A series of examples has therefore been 
selected from various spheres of thought and life to illustrate 
vbat has been accomplished by youths who diligently culti- 
vated their powers and opportunities. Some of them may 
Appear to be prodigies — overgrowths; but the most will be 
epecimens of what others may become. Greatness is not all 
bom; it is chiefly acquired. "Home-bred industry" is aa 
necessary to its development as "heaven-bom inspiration." 
Few only can be great, but all may be diligent, painstaking, 
imd Bucoessful in using means afforded for improvement 
Sir Fowell Buston in writing to his son said : "Ton are now 
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at that period of life in which you must take a turn to i 
right or to the left Yoa most now give full proof o 

oiple, detenni nation, and strength of mind ; or you i 
fiink into idleness, and acquire the habits and character O! 
desultory, ineffective young man. And if you oi 
that point, you will End it no easy matter to rise again. I 
am sure that a young man may be very much what be wish! 
In my own case it was eo. Most of my happiness and i 
of my prosperity in life have resulted from the change I ma^ 
at your age,'' 




YOUNG POETS. 

" A POET is born, not made," said Horace. Youthful 
ly. genius does not depend so much upon acquirements 
as upon talents, and consequently many poets have from 
early and almost untutored youth displayed their abilities. 
They have shone at once like pearls. But the art of poetry, 
nevertheless, requires cultivation, and the productions of the 
most gifted are all the better for being laid on the desk and 
carefully revised Even diamonds reveal their greatest splen- 
dour by the slow touches of the polisher. 

In the older ages of the world, when teachers " were few 
and far between," and opportunities of learning rare, youth 
was longer in its development, and a man was accounted 
young when he was under thirty. A few of the greatest 
Greek poets, however, rose to fame before they reached that 
age. ^SCHYLUS, who became so illustrious as a tragic poet, 
was only twenty-five when he read his first piece in public. 
Even when he was a boy, it is said that he was dreaming of 
tragic poetry. Sophocles learned the art from ^schylus, 
and obtained the laurel crown in competition with him at the 
age of twenty-seven. Euripides wrote a tragedy at eighteen, 
and a. few years afterwards became a competitor in dramatic 
contests. Aristophanes was letting out his wit in matchless 
Attic before he was twenty, if we may trust the dates given 
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by Ilia biographers. He was below the legal age whea 1 
first couteaded for the prize ; bat under an assamed name 1 
Altered the lists and cams out second. He gained the first 
prize for comedy three years afterwards. Pisdar ia reported 
by his aduiirlug eulogists to have had a swarm of bees u 
bis lips as he lay asleep in. his cradle ; and he veiy e 
gave such indications of genius as induced his father to si 
him to Athena for instruction in lyric compositior 
returned before he was twenty with the reputation of a poel 
and was soon employed by stat^ and princes (« write t 
umphal odes. The earliest o£ his extant poems was a yoatl 
fu! composition. AsACREO!f sang of love and wine in early 
youth at the court of Polycratea, and gained his fame before 
he became a voluptuary. Bion's bucolic verse blossomed 
young before his premature death. 

Among Roman poets Cicero strove hard to get a place for 
his youthful verses; andJoLius CfSAK had similar aspim- 
tions, and wrote some verses which Augustus wisely refused 
to publish. LvcRETiua wa-i forty-four when he perished by 
his own hand ; but he had wrought out his speculations oa' 
the nature of things in more youthful years. Catullus w 
younger when he died, yet he left one liundred and i 
poems, some of them four hundred lines in length. With i 
young hand he touched Roman literature, and adorned i 
he touched. Viroil'b greatest efforts were the fruit of m 
tnre age, but he wrote his " Eclogues " before he was thirtgK 
His hand is supposed to have acquired its cunning by still 
more youihful efforts, which he Huppressed. Horace, too,. 
was well advanced before he prepared those Odea which havar 
charmed ages of scholars ; but his first book of Satires i 
reckoned to be the work of years below thirty. TtBDLLD) 
died at thirty-six ; but in the epigram of Domitius Maraui 
he is spoken of aa a youth sent to the Elysian fields. Wh3( 
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witJi the legions in Ganl he wrote poetry with great purity 
of taste. Ottd'b am&tor; rerses were the product of hb 
yoong and unbridled genius, and indicated the powers which 
appeared in the " Metamorphoses " and the " Fasti " in ma- 
tnrer years. 

When we come down the stream of time, end into dates 
on whose approximate accuracy we can depend, we find 
many instances of precocious youth in the fields of poetry. 

ToEQDATO Tasso (154+-l.'i95) is one of these. He was a 
poef B son, boru at Sorrento, in the beautiful Bay of Naples. 
a^ya of himself :— 

"From my very birth 
My sool WBB drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'er I saw on earth. 
Of objects all inanimate, I mode 
Idula, and out of wild and lovely flowers 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paiadiie, 
Where I did lay me down within the ahade 
Of waring' trees, and dreamed uncounted hrmn, 
Thongli I was chid for wandering.^ 

I father being obliged to follow the exile of his patron. 
went to Northern Italy, and Tasso was sent to the Univer 
sity of Padua He cultivated poetry in youth, and actually 
pAblished a romantic poem called " Rinaldo " before he was 
Sateen. Several smaller pieces also appeared from his pen. 
Retention was at once drawn to him, and all Italy knew that 
& new poet had arisen. Tasso was patronized by the princes 
o£ Ferrara and taken into their service. Before he left 
the university he sketched the plan and actually composed 
a part of his great work, "Jerusalem Delivered." He also 
prepared " Aminta," a pastoral drama, which contained ad- 
tninkble versification. He very carefully elaborated his 
"Jerusalem," and indeed rewrote it, but hesitated for years 
bofore be published it. His mind became despondent and 
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hypocbondriocd, and suspecting himself guilty of heresy, 
he surrendered to the Inquisition. Happily t^e inqaiBitorB 
recognized his disease, and did not proceed against Kim. A 
quarrel, howeTer, got liim into prison for a. short time, and 
on his release he fled, and after wandering in the Apennines, 
reached Sorrento. His great work was published when he 
was tJiirty-one, and was a noble achievement of youthful 
genius. Its regularity, fine description, chivalry, tenderness, 
and pathos, with its incidents both earthly and supernatural, 
made it one of the few great epic poems of the world. He 
afterwards rewrote it, but the original work retained its 
popularity, and the revision sank into oblivion. He died at 
fifty-one, just as the Komans were preparing to bestow on 
him the laurel crown of literature. His " Jerusalem De- 
livered " is his true title to permanent fame. *' 

CoPLAS DE Manriqub (about 1479), though a soldier who 
fell in his youth on the field of battle, was also a poet of 
Spain. It was the death of his father, Rodrigo Manriqu^.J 
Count of Peres and Master of Santiago, wiiich called fort 
the poetic genius of his son. His filial piety attempted a 
eulogy which took shape in smoothly- flowing verses, full otM 
poetic beauty and of moral reflection. It became for o 
turiea a great favourite in Spain. Longfellow thought ii'f 
worthy of a translation from his elegant pen. 
no less than four poetic glosses or running comments 
upon it have been published in Spain, and also a Latin c 
meatary in prose. A few of the stanzas were found in t 
young poet's pocket as he lay slain on the battle-field, 
his father he sang : — - 

" Hia was Ootaviua' proeperouB star. 
The ruBh of CKsar's conquering enr 
At battle's call : 

Hia Scjpip's rirtue, 
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And the indomitable will 

Of Hannibal : 

His was a Trajan's goodness,— his 

A Titus' noble charities 

And righteous laws, 

The arm of Hector, and the might 

Of Tully to maintain the right 

In truth's great cause.'' 

He goes on in a striking series of comparisons which evince 
his extensive reading. 

Lope de Vega (1562-1635) was a poet from his cradle, 
and made verses before he began to write. He used to bribe 
his senior school-fellows to commit to paper the rhymes he 
had composed. He wrote a drama when he was twelva 
He then entered the University of Alcala, and devoted him- 
self to study. On leaving this seat of learning he became 
secretary to the Duke of Alva, and wrote his " Arcadia " at 
that nobleman's request At twenty-six he embarked on 
board the Spanish Armada, and wrote several poems amidst 
the stormy passage of that ill-fated expedition. His works 
afterwards were very numerous ; as many as two thousand 
comedies are ascribed to his pen. 

Don Pedro Calderon (1600-1683) was bom at Madrid. 
He wrote a drama at thirteen. He became a most prolific 
writer, and composed five hundred dramas. He afterwards 
entered the priesthood and wrote sacred poems. 

Among English poets there is an illustrious galaxy of 
young men of genius, whose achievements are not only on 
record, but which survive in popular literature. 

John Milton (1608-1674) meditated in early youth on the 
composition of an epic poem, though he postponed the execu- 
tion of it for many years. He was an eager student in his 
youtk " From the twelfth year of my age," says himself, 
** I scarce ever went to bed before midnight." He cultivated 
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poetrj before he went to Cambridge, for his paraphrases cf 
the Hundred and fourteenth and Hundred &n<l thirty-slxlli 
pEaIm3 were made at fifteen. His magnificent ■' Hymn on' 
the Morning of Christ's Nativity," which Uisplays ao much 
graudeur of conception, so much wealth of language, and aq 
much piety, was written when he was twenty-ona 
"Sonnet to the Nightingale," and the two exquisite c 
panion poems of " L' Allegro " and " 11 PenaeTOso," were o 
posed shortly after. "Arcades," " Lycidas," and "Comnal 
were achievements of hia youth. " These," says Mark Patti 
son, "had 'Paradise Lost' never been written, would haw 
sufficed to place their author in a class apart and above a 
those who had used the English language for poetical pm 
poses before him." " Comus " is a great creation. Tlie p 
is slight, hut " Milton worked out of it a strain of poeti; 
such as had never been heard in England before." " Comns 
is the poem for youtli. Himself so virtuous, Milton in 1 
work has shown what young men need specially to know- 
how virtue can be kept inviolable amidst all the i 
influences of ensnaring circumstances. " 1 ai^ued to mysell^ 
he said, " that if unchastity jn a woman, whom St. Pan 
terms the glory of man, be such a scandal and dishonoo] 
tlieD certainly in a uian, who is both the image and glory e 
God, it must, though commonly not ao thought, be mna 
more deflowering and dishonourable." His pure mind v 
kept in a pure body. Thus he refers to the principles whid 
aoiuiated him in his twenty-third year:- 

" How soon hnth Timp, the nubtle Itief of youth, 

Stoln nn his wing my three and twentieth year 1 

My baeting days fly on ivith Full eareer, 
But my lst« spring no bud or bloeautn shewetli. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth. 

That I to nunhood am arrived so near ; 

And inward ripene*? dotli uiiich less appp.ir, 
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That some more timely-happy spirits indueth. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measiire even, 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven : 
All is, if I have grace to use it so. 
As ever in my great Task-Master's eye." 

Edmund Waller (1605-1687) was both a poet and a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons before he was eighteen. He 
was descended from an old family in Kent, and one of his 
ancestors, Sir Richard Waller, fought at Agincourt, and 
took the Duke of Orleans, a French prince, prisoner; for 
which he was allowed to add to his crest the Orleans coat- 
of-arms. Waller was heir to the family estates, and early 
possessed of opulence. His first poem was written to cele- 
brate an escape of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., 
when a storm overtook his ship on his return from Spain. 
He did not publish his works until he had carefully revised 
and polished them. The Duke of Buckingham told a friend 
that Waller was so fastidious that he spent the greater part 
of a summer in composing and correcting ten lines, to be 
written in a copy of Tasso belonging to the Duchess of 
York ! " He laboured at his poetic conceptions," says one 
of his biographers, "as artists of old did in cutting and 
polishing a cameo, and even at the last there were few with- 
out some flaw in the execution." Yet with all his care 
"there are not perhaps two hundred good lines in all his 
poetry." He continued, however, during a long life to cul- 
tivate the Muses. In politics he veered from king to 
parliament, and being accused of a conspiracy, was expelled 
from the House of Commons, committed to the Tower, and 
finally, on payment of a fine of £10,000, allowed to go into 
exile. He spent eight years on the continent of Europe, 
and solaced his soul with poetry, which he published in 
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1648. He was allowed by Cromwell to return to England, 
and in gratitude wrote a " Panegyric to my Lord Protector,' 
one of the best of his jioeraa. He was equally ready to c 
gratulate the return of Charles II., and in a strain of fulsoraO 
adulation. Charles said that it was not equal to the panegj 
on Cromwell, but the flatterer had the ready wit to reply 
" Poets, sire, succeed best in fiction." The king was plea 
and wished to make Waller provost of Eton ; but it i 
decided that the ofiice could be held only by a clergym 
Waller was elected again to the House of Commons, an( 
Bishop Burnet saya that he was the delight of the House 
Though only a water-drinker, his lively couverBation and \ 
made him a general favourite. 

Abrauah Cowley (1618-1667) was a posthumous chili 
of his father, left with a legacy of .£140 and a good mothers 
He was bom in London, and sent to Westminster schod 
A copy of Spenser's poems was in his mother's parlour, i 
its perusal kindled in his soul the desire to become a poe£ 
He began to write, and in the tenth year of his age coraposa 
a poem called " The Tragical History of Pyramua ai 
Thisbe." It was actually publiHhed in his fifteenth yee 
along with other products of his youthful pen, under tl 
title of "Poetical Blossoma" He then went to Trinity Cdt 
lege, Cambridge, and there he elaborated his exorcises witJ 
great care, and prepared his " Davideis," an epic poem i 
four books, designed to illustrate the life and character t 
the great Hebrew king and psalmist. It is somewhat tedioa 
and unfinished, and written in the heroic couplet. He grad 
uated in 1643, and was shortly afterwards ejected from 1 
college on account of his royalist opinions. He then we 
to Oxford, where he was employed to decipher the con 
spondence of the kiaig and queen. He published an editic^ 
(jf his poems in his twenty-eighth year. He afterward 
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I studied medicine, took hia degree oE M.D. at Oxford, and 
I published a Latin poem on Plants. When he died io 
T 1667, he was buried with great pomp in Westminster 
[ Abbey. 

John Dbtdes (1631-1700) wrote Lis first poem in his 
eighteenth year, but it gives no indicBtion of his genius or 
power, aad it is not necessary here to sketch hia career. 
lUostrious and varied as it was, his fame belongs to full 
age. 

Eacine (1630-1699), in like manner, composed poetry 
vhile he was a. pupil at Fort Royal, and is said to have 
planned some of his future works ; but bis poetry was the 
product of riper years. 

COENEILLK (1606-1684), however, developed bis talent 
early in life, and his first comedy, " M^Hte," was rapturously 
received in Paris. By the time he was thirty he had 
attained such fame and popularity, that when Cardinal 
Kicheheu attempted to persecute him, he found it impos- 
sible to do sa " The Cid " of ComeiUe inaugurated a new 
era of French literatura Its author was then only thirty- 
one, but he was the true father of dramatic art in France. 
He was a man of devout mind, and specially fond of 
A Kempis's " Imitation of Christ," of which he prepared a. 
translation. His diction was remarkably chaste, and his 
versification harmonious. His brother, Thomas Cornbille 
(1625-1709), was even more early in life a poet, but his 
fame has not endured, 

Thojias Chatterton (I752-I770) was a "marvellous boy." 
He was the posthumous child of a sexton at Bristol, and was 
educated at a charity school. He had quite a passion for 
poetry in hia boyhood. When only eleven years of age, ha 
composed a. hymn to the Almighty, of which the following 
is the first verse :— 
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" Almighty Fruner of itie aides, 
let our pure devotion rise 

like inoenBS' in tbj sight. 
Wnpt in impenetrable shade, 
Tliu tiiiture of our aaula wita nuule, 

Till thy command gave light," 



When only sixteen he produced a series of poems wtiicfa hs I 
profesHed to have found in a chest in the old Church of St. f 
Mary RedcHSe, Bristol, and to be the work of a priest some I 
three hundred years Ijefore. The antique phraseology and 1 
spelling were cleverly imitated, and the citizens of Bristol 1 
never douhted the authorship. The learned, however, de- I 
tected a modem hand ; but the most sceptical admired the I 
genius of the author who could thus transport himself into I 
all the modes of thought and -expression of centuries behind I 
him. Archbishop Trench says the use of the word "its" I 
was sufficient to prove tlie imposture in the poems of Rowley, 
as that word did not come into use in the English loi 
for two hundred years after the alleged date of Rowley'a I 
manuscripts. The word is only once found in the Author- I 
ized Version of the English Bible, issued in 1611. Chat- I 
terton was thought a dunce in bis childhood ; but when be I 
conquered the alphabet, " he awoke like a giant," says Wil- j 
mott, "devouringlMioks with unsatisfied hunger." Histerap-I 
tation grew with his intellect. A manufacturer requested I 
him to choose a device or inscription for & cup. " Paint me," <l 
answered the boy, "an angel with n'inga and a trumpet, to 1 
trumpet my name over the world." It was Milton's daring 
without hia prayer. The tempter of Chatterton was pride. I 
One of his latest letters in still preserved, in which the ter- J 
rible working of an ungoverned spirit is shown by the em 
pilosis o£ his peiL " It's my PKIDE, my native, unconquar-B 
able pride, that plungca me into distraction. You musif 
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r that nineteen-twentietliB of mj compositioa ib Friilt^ 

[ must either live a slave or a servant — to have no will of 

which I may freely declare as such — or Die." 

John Foster remarked on the melancholy end of Cbatter- 

"The ambition, flushed with confidence, had turned to 

I'Jnsupportable mortificatioQ. The- last expedient was brought, 

■ its by some demon, directly before him; and so eventful, 

■wayward, ill-disciplined, unlionoured, but eminently capable a 

]ife wa^ terminated at a little short of the age of eighteen, 

I of which the last few months must have hurried him rapidly 

I through a violent tumult of the passions. And all this 

I anarchy of emotions, the action and reaction of pride, exul- 

I tation, resentment, and despair, the confusion and conflict 

I of all the passions, to close in the self-destruction of their 

I slave and victim." 

It has been said with some fcittemess, " Woe be to the 
youthful poet who seta out upon his pilgrimage to the 
Temple of Fame with nothing but Hope for his viaticum ! 
There is the Klough of Despond, and the Hill of Difficulty, 
and the Valley of the Shadow of Death upon the way." 
But it should be added there is the Interpreter's House, the 
t Beautiful House, the Land of Beulah, and the City of Gold, 
I awaiting the Hopeful who perseveres to the end, 

Alesasder Pope (1688-1744) was the son of a merchant 
I in Ixjndon, and was born there. His parents were Roman 
I CathoUca when such were under auspieion and political dis- 
l.abUities. His education was desultory, and not gained at 
I any of the public schools. He had little scholarship, but he 
1 acquired a knowledge of EngHah poetry, and admired Waller, 
", and Dryden. Ho very early began to write poetry 
iwn account. He attempted an epic poem at fifteen, 
I and from this juvenUe performance he afterwards transferred 
IB into hib more elaborate efforts. He became acquainted 
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with Wycherley, and even corrected some of that writa 
manuscripts. Pope wrote hia "Essay on Criticism" in 170^ 
when he waa twenty-ona It was a masterpiece, well finished. 
Addison praised it, and Dr. Johnson said that "it placed 
Pope in the front rank of critics and of poets." Tha 
lines in it capable of quotation are numerous, and exprew 
the wisest sayings in easy-flowing and polished phrases. 
The same felicity of expression appears in his " Windsor 
Forest," which was issued when he was twenty-five. ~" 
" Elegy to an Unfortunate Young Lady " and the " Epistli 
of Eloisa to Abelard " belong to the period of his youth, i 
have the greatest pathos of his compositions. 
said that the style was almost perfect. The " Rape of t 
Lock " was also written in hia youth. By the time he wm 
thirty he had prepared his translations of Homer, the moi 
popular if not the most accurate rendering of the Greek b 
into English. 

PiETHO Metastabio {1698-1782) was bom in Roi 
humble parentage. In his early youth he excelled i: 
provising rhymes, and became the wonder and delight of c 
his acquaintances. The great jurist Gravina happened i 
hear him, and generously offered to bear the expense t 
education. He changed his name to a Greek form, as h 
father's surnamo was Ti'apaasL Wlien the boy was put % 
school he applied himself to learning, and also showed h 
natural faculty, for he actually translated at twelve years q 
age the " Iliad " of Homer iuto Italian verse. At fourt 
he composed a tragedy, which was published ; but it was a 
effort of whose immaturity he was afterwards ashamed, 
the death of his benefactor Gravina, he composed an el 
which affected to tears those to wliom he recited it. He ■ 
left a sum equal to between i.'J.OOO and £4,000, but he a 
spent it in the seductions of society, lie therefore place 



himself under an eminent lawyer at Naples, who had a 
positive aversion to poetry, that he might qualify as a law- 
Literature, however, had too powerful a cliarm over 
him, and by the request of others he was induced to culti- 
vate it, till at the age of twenty-one he was famous. His 
practice at the courts of law is said to have been signalized 
by a successful effort to gain a suit by extempore verses. 

s dramatic efforts were written for musical representation, 
and commanded great applause. As such tliey are perhaps 
unexcelled ; and by the time lie was thirty he had so great 
celebrity that he was invited to Vienna as imperial poet, 
with a salary of three thousand florins. Bouterwek says 
Uiat Metastasio " exerted himself to fulfil every demand of 
ic," and the critics of his own country have highly 
praised him for hia stylo. Another writer says that " the 
sweetness, harmony, and lyrical rounding and finish of many 
of Metastasio's arias and canzonets are quite unequalled." 
FTiB -works were very popular in his own lifetime, and it is 
recorded that he had forty editions of them in his own 
library. 

James Tdohson (1700-1748) was a son of the Scottish 
manse. His father was minister of Ednara, in Roxburgh- 
shire, and there the poet was bom. As there were nine 
children in the family, his father took the opportunity, put 
within his reach, of removing to Southdean, in the Presbytery 
of Jedburgh, where the stipend was somewhat larger than 
he had at Ednam. The parish was on the slopes of the 
Cheviot Hills, but near the market-town of Jedburgh. In 
the school of this town young Thomson got his elementary 
education, and very early showed a taste for poetry and for 
writing verses. One of the neighbouring ministers encour- 
aged this talent ; and the youth was often invited on account 
of his promising abilities to spend his holidays at the man- 
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sionB of Mime of the gentry of the difitrict, Tliomsoii] when 
he reviewed his poetiy of this period, saw so little to admiio 
in it, that every New- Year's day he burned what he had 
composed during the previous twelve months. The style 
hia most famous poem was acquired when he was fourteen,, 
and to iUustrate this, Allan Cunningham pubHshed in liig 
biography of Thomson a poem of that age which had escaped 
the flames. He was sent to the university of Edinburgh a,% 
the usual time for youths to enter, and a servant of his 
father's took him to the city on horseback seated behind bim- 
aelt The lad did not seem to care for learning, for on being 
left by the man, he set out on foot for his father's houses 
sixty miles away, and reached home as soon as the man and 
horse ! In reply to his parents' remonstrancea, he said thajf 
"he could study as well on the haughs of Sou'den as in 
Edinburgh." This was not allowed, and he went baiJk te 
the university. While in liis second year there hia fathei 
died, and the widow collected her slender resources and 
removed to Edinburgh, where she hoped to get her familj 
educated. James resumed his studies with a view to th( 
ministry, and entered the classes of theology. But one c 
the professors found fault with the high-flown language o 
his discourse in the Hall, as unintelhgible to a populaf 
audience, and the poet in disgust abandoned his studies and 
set out for London with his poem on "Whiter" in 
pocket. By the kindness of David Mallet, a college frien(4 
he got a tutorship in the family of Lord Binning, Thomsc 
showed Mallet some verses of hia poem on " Winter," an 
was at once advised to finish it, which was done. "Winter* 
was published in Thomson's twenty-sixth year, and the 
author got three guineas for the copyright ! The other three 
seaaona followed before the author was thirty years of age, 
EoBERT FEncusBON (1750-1774) was born in EdinburghJ 
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and was a delicate child He -was educated in tie place of 
hiB natis-ity for a. short time, and afterwards at Dundee. 
He entered the University of St Andrews when he was 
tbirteen, and got a bursary. At sixteen, he was selected 
during the illness of Dr. Wilkie, the professor of natural 
philosophy, to read the lectures which he had transcribed 
from the doctor's manuscripts. He early showed a poetic 
taste, and attracted the attention not only of his fellow- 
students, but also of his profeftsors. He began a tragedy 
on Sir William Wallace, but abandoned it After leaving 
college his prospects were very gloomy, and he only got 
employment in copying law papers in the offices of the 
commissary clerk and of the sheriff clerks. It was mere 
drudgery ; but he relieved the tedium by writing poetry 
more or less every day. He followed the ciasaicai models, 
then high in esteem in England, but did not succeed well. 
It was when he turned his attention to Scotch social lite 
that he took up the place left vacant by Allan Eamsay, and 
prepared the way for Burns. ' He transcended the former, 
and sometimes almost rivals the latter. The subjects were — 
"Leith Races," "Cauler Oyaters," "Braid Claith," "Cauler 
Water," and " The Farmer's Ingle." He wrote Scotch well, 
and if inferior in genius to Bums, he shows more elegance 
of dictioa 

His evenings, unfortunately, were too frequently spent in 
convivial fellowships at a tavern — a very common habit at 
-tie time in Edinburgh among all classes. It led Fergusson 
into excesses, in which he was encouraged by those who 
enjoyed his humour. But he contracted a fatal habit by the 
indulgence, and it unbalanced his mind. He breathed his 
last in an asylum on 16th October 1774, when he was one 
day less than twenty-four years of age. He was buried in 
the Canongate churchyard, where no stone was erected over 
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his grave, till Robert Bums oaked leave to placE 
wMch he inflcribed the following lines : — 

" Nil sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
' No stoned urn, nor animated bust ; ' 
This simple etone dlrecCs pale Scutin'a vray, 
To pour her sorrows o'er her lajet's dust." 

Mark Akexside (1721-1770) was a native of Nowcaatle- 
on-Tyne, and became a poet in hia teens. He met with an 
accident at seven years of age in the ehop o£ his father, who. 
was a butcher, and was lamed for life. He was therefora 
encouraged to study, in the hope that he might enter tho 
ministry of the Preahyterian Church ; but after pursuing; 
theology for a time, he abandoned it for medicine, 
graduated at Leyden when he was twenty-three. While 
there he became acquainted with a friend who generously 
allowed him £300 a year. He wrote a " Hymn to Science'' 
in 1739. He then composed his "Pleasures of the 1 
ination," which he offered to Dodsley the publisher in LoHi 
don for £150. The bookseller thought the i>rice high for aqi 
young and unknown a poet, and consulted Pope, who t 
once saw the merit of the poem, and advised Dodaley not td 
make a niggardly oSer. It was published in 1744, before i 
author was twenty-three, and though anonymous was i 
once welcomed with applause. An obscure scribbler in ] 
land, having transcribed the anonymous poem with his owS 
hand, had the impudence to claim the autliorship. Akensldj 
had therefore to vindicate his fame by publishing a i 
edition with his own name on the title-page. "Its greal 
beauty," said George OilfilJan, " is in its richness of descrip 
tion and language ; its great fault is its obscurity." In 175i 
he added considerably to his poem, and in 1765 publisht 
a second part. As in mature age he reviewed the poetry a 
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f ioB youth, he saw that " there was too much leaf for the 
f fruit," and he attempted to correct and curtail the deacrip- 
I tions ; but even hla own hand sacrificed some of the finest 
His " Hymn to the Naiads " is quite a classical 
I composition, and has been much admired. It was written 
when he was tweoty-fiva Dr. Akenaide practised his pro- 
fession at Northampton, then at HampRtead, and latterly in 
London, where he was appointed physician to the queen of 
George III. In 1753 he received a doctor's degree from the 
University of Cambridge, and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He lectured frequently in London, and 
wrote several medical works. Smollett is said to have can* 
catared Akenside in his tale of "Peregrine Pickle." He 
died in London before he had reached his fiftieth year. 

Frederick Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) was bora 
at Quedlinburg in Saxony. Wliile studying at the Gym- 
naaiuni, he formed the resolution to write an epic poem. 
Any dreamy boy at that age luay have cherished a similar 
hope ; but Klopstock set about performing his resolution, 
and had " The Messiah " on hand before he was twenty. 
When the first three cantos appeared in 1748, tbey were 
rapturously received, and in German Switzerland created a 
great enthusiasm ; even io Denmark it was warmly wel- 
comed. Klopstock's chief merit was lyrical power, and it 
made him the Pindar of Germany. Like Burns, too, he 
awoke the German muse. Schlegel considered that the 
modem poetry of Germany really began with " The Messiah," 
and that it exercised a great influence upon the national 
, mind. Klopstock taught his countrymen to cultivate their 
, own genius, to select their own themes, and to rely upon 
their own strength. If he had done nothing more, he would 
have conferred an inestimable benefit on German literature. 
TYhen he died his funeral was celebrated with great pomp, 
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and the centenary of hia birth was the occasion of re 
ing his eminent servicea 

CuRiSTOPHER Maktin "Wieland (1733-1813) 
Swabian by birth, and the son of a clergyman. Hia talent 
for language were early developed, and he became a poet a 
well OS a scholar. He wrot* verses in German and ] 
when only eleven years old. At fourteen he went to M[ 
deburg to prepare for the university, and not only leamei 
the ordinary lessons of the classics, but made ejccur 
French and English literature, with the masterpieces of whid 
he become familiar. His father wished him to study law m 
Tilbingen ; but while this was prosecuted, young Wielani 
cultivated literature, and published his first work when on! 
eighteen. He then abandoned law, and became liters 
assistant to the poet Bodnier, who translated Homer am 
Milton into German. His master was too hasty ir 
tion, and Wieland caught the infection, for his worfcs durL 
hia residence with Bodmer were too hurriedly written, j 
the age of twenty-seven he began the translation of Shake 
speare into German— the first of the kind. His futuc 
career as professor and as author sustained the great pronr 
of his precocious youth. 

Michael Brooe (1746-1767), whose plaintive and devoi 
poems and hymns linger with affectionate fondness i 
memory of Scotchmen, died when he reached his majori^ 
He was a, native of Kinross-shire, Scotland, and of hnmbli 
but pious and respectable parentage. His father being j 
hand-loom weaver, could do very little for the education e 
his hopeful son, who had to be placed as a herd-boj on tl 
Iiomond hills. This, while it kept back his learning, i 
creased his knowledge of nature. When he was fifteei 
years of age a legacy of two hundred pounds Scots, equal ti 
£11, 2s. 2d., enabled his father to send him to the TJnl 
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veraify of Edinbnrgh, where he took a. respectable plaoe 
among his feUow-students, and cultivated the Muses. Great 
eflbrts were made by his friends to support him while he 
atteuding college ; but he was anxious also to do some- 
thing for himself He therefore took a situation after his 
third acadeniica! year to teach a Bchool, for which he re- 
salarj of £11 per annum. This school was a 
most onhealthy place for a delicate youth, and it affected 
him much. His spirits sank, and pulmonary consumption 
Bet in. While in these unfavourable circumstances he wrote 
his poem on " Loehleven ; " hut he had to retire, from the 
state of his health, to his father's house. He continued to 
write during his rapid decay ; and to the great disappoint- 
ment of his parents, died three months after completing hia 
twenty-first year. When the Bible which he was in the 
habit of using was opened, a leaf was marked down at the 
test of Jeremiah xxiL 10 : " Weep ye not for the dead, 
neither bemoan him." 

Three years afterwards, a fellow-student, John Logan, pub- 
lished Bruce'a poems, but took liberties with the manuscript. 
When the poet's father saw the volume, he exclaimed, "Where 
are my son's gospel sonnets 1" Logan afterwards published 
poems of his own, and it was said that several of Bruce'a com- 
positions were included, notably some hymus and the beauti- 
ful "Ode to the Cuckoo," which has been so much admired. 
Great controversy has taken place on tjiis subject, into 
which it is not necessary to enter. Brace's poema have 
frequently been reprinted, and some of his hymns have been 
sung by Christian congregations for a century. 

ViTTORiO Alfieei (I749-I803) was bom at Asti, in Pied- 
mont. He was early bereaved of his father, and his mother 
married again. In hia tenth year he was placed at an 
Turin, In his twelfth year he composed a sonnet 
3 
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irom lines in Arioato and Mstosta^ia He was only four" 
teen, when he came into possession of a large inheritanoo^ 
and well-nigli wrecked all his hopes by dissipation; 
travel helped to settle liim to a regular life. When h 
turned to Turinj at the Bge of twenty-three, he wrote I 
drama, "Cleopatra," which at once became popular, Froni 
that time he devoted himself to literature. Hia two fira 
tragedies were writt«u in French prose, and his attempt t 
produce them in Italian poetry showed his defective style 
He therefore carefully cultivated his native language, 
oomposed many tragedies. He made over his property t 
his sister, and reserved only an annuity equal to the he 
of hia former income, that he might be free to pursue h 
literary tastes. His writings were the most importanf 
literary event of the eighteenth century in Italy, 
founded a new school, and was hailed as the only tra^ 
poet of ilia country. 

RoDBRT Burns (1759-1796) spent hia youth amidst har 
toil on Scottish farms, whose niggardly soil could scarcely b 
made to yield the rent due to the landlord ; yet he cultivatet 
the Muse, and produced poems and songs so full of geniiM 
and beauty as to entitle him to be called " the nations 
bard." He was horn at AUoway, iiear Ayr, in a clay-buU 
cottage. Hia father oould aSbrd him little schooling, bu 
he gave him unusual aid in education at home, and the e 
ample of industry, integrity, intelligence, and the fear c 
God. Though obliged by straitened means to use hia soi 
assistance in work while they were only boys, he read wi 
them books rarely found in humble homes except among ti 
Scottish peasantry. The family migrated from one farm ti 
another, struggling in each to make it pay. During tbej 
residence at Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton, fiobc 
10 of his songs. 
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It is said that in liia case, Eia in the experience of many 
others, it was the love of woman rather than the love of 
Nature which first drew out his powers; and perhaps no 
Bong Las more unaffected simplicity, warmth, and grace, 
than an early one of hia Muse, beginning with the line, 
" Behind yon hili where Lugar flows," and which has beeu 
ever since so popular. But, as Professor Blackie has said, 
the love of country, as well as that of fair women, is essential 
1 national poet, and Robert Burns early poaseased this. 
While in his tender youth he read "The Life of Hannibal" 
and "The Life of Sir William Wallace," and he confessed 
afterwards that he was deeply moved by these narratives. He 
delighted to explore the places in his neighbourhood where 
Wallace had been, " I recollect," he added, " (for even then 
s a rhymer) that my heart glowed with a wish to be 
able to make a song on him in some measure equal to his 



" E'en then a. wish, I mind its [lOwer— 
A wish Chat to my latest hour 

Shail Btrongly heave my breaat — 
That I for puir auld Scotland's «ake 
Some usefu' plan or book could make, 

Or eing a eang at leaft." 

Anxious to prove of greater value on the farm, Robert 
I went to Irvine to learn flax-dressing; but there he got into 
I company which proved very hurtful to him. Both hia re- 
f ligioua and moral principles and character suffered. On hia 
I return he fonnd his father sinking into consumption, and 
1 with fcare regarding him. The two brothers, in the 
necessities of the family, took the farm of Moesgiel, in the 
parish of Mauchline, and removed there after their father's 
death. Burns was then twenty-six ; and amidst the anx- 
ieties of the farm on the one hand, and his own sinful 
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frailties on the otlier, composed some ot Lis most recnarkable' 
poems. 

The effusions oE his Muse partook of his twofold character 
— seriouKn«ss and folly. "The Cottar's Saturday Night* 
illustrates the one tendency, and " The Holy Fair " and 
" Holy Willie's Prayer " the other. In the former he hai} 
his own father's character and life before his eye, and never 
has a more worthy picture beeu given of Scottish piety a 
homely love. In the others, the abuse of Scottish com; 
munion seasons is as faithfully portrayed, with a dash of laW' 
less geniua 

Between 1785 and 1786 — indeed, within the a] 
months — his glowing pen had added most of the epistles and 
descriptive poems and songs which appeared in hie firs 
published volume, issued in 1766. 

His circumstances and his conduct led him to c 
plate emigration to Jamaica ; and by the advice of 1 
friends he was induced to publish his poems. They wi 
printed at Kilmarnock, and after paying expenses he { 
£20. With this he paid hia steerage passage, and woa p 
paring his outfit for the West Indies, when a letter from tha 
blind poet, the Rev. Dr. Blacklock, to the Eev. Mr. 1 
was sent him, and it changed his plans. He found him 
aelf famous, and was induced to visit Edinburgh and bring 
out a subscription edition of his poems. He was receive! 
very kindly by the literati in Edinburgh, and made a fa 
Durable impression. 

The pubhcation of his poems was a great Buccess, ax 
secured to him the sum ol iESOO. With part of this I 
travelled through his native land, part he gave to h 
brother Gilbert, who was in difficulties at Mossgiel, ai 
with the halajice, some £200, he stocked the farm of EIli«^ 
land in Ilumfriesshire, He then married the woman whom h 
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had loved aiid wronged in Mauchlinc, and began domestic 
life with some hope. He even gathered his household for 
family worship at night, read a chapter of the Bible, and 
offered extempore prayer, after the fashion of his cottar, or 
rather of his father. 

Unfortunately, however, the farm was not profitably 
worked, and he sought to add to his income by taking a 
eituation in the Excise; and that led him much from homo 
and into temptation. His self-conti'ol was weak, and the 
times were couv-ivial. Hia previous irregularities had en- 
tailed habits that could not be easily thrown off; and by 
the time he was thirty-seven the bard of Scotland was dead 
at Dumfriea. Knowing the Scriptures as he did, and 
having seen true piety, he had many wrestlings with con- 
science, and oscillated between indulgence and remorse. 
"Again and again," says Professor Blaokie, he "recorded 
his religious convictions in the strongest terms." In his 
advice to a youth he states this clearly : — 

" When ranting ronnd in pleaaure'a ring. 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gi'e a. random atinif, 

It may be little minded : 
But when on life we're tempest driven, 

A conscience but a canker, 
A correapondence fixed wi' Heaven 

Ib sure a noble nnubur." 

The Bonga which he composed were, like all his other 
poeticid writings, a mixture of the gross with the refined, 
both equally sparkling with genius and beauty. His works 
have raised him to a high rank among all admirers of 
poetry. Cowper said ; " I have read Bums's poems, and 
have read them twice ; and though they be written in a 
language that ia new to nie, and many of thcin on subjects 
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much inferior to the author's ability, I think them on the 
whole a very extraordinary production. He is, I believe, 
the only poet these kingiloms have produced in a low rank 
of life since Shakespeai'e, I should rather say since Prior, 
who need uot be indebted for any part of his praise to a. 
charitable consideration of his origin and the diaadvantngea 
under which he has laboured." Others have borne a similar 
testimony with fuller knowledge. Professor Wilson stated 
in his essay on Bums that he " is by far the greatest poet 
that ever sprang from the bosom of the people, and lived 
and died in a humble conditioa Indeed, no country h 
world but Scotland could have produced such a man ; and 
he will be for ever regarded as the glorious representative 
of the genius of his country. He was bom a poet if e 
man was, and to his native genius alone is owing t 
petuity of his fame." His country has fully appreciated 
him, and his works have continued to be popular. Wheis 
ever Scotchmen go, they carry admiration of their national 
bard with them ; and thousands unfamiliar with the pro- 
vincial dialect in which his poems and songs are written 
perceive and admire his gejiius. 

"He died at thirty-seven," aays Mrs. Oliphant 
he died ten years earlier his reputation would scarcely havfi 
been Jess, and he would have escaped a great deal of miseiyj 
but it is not for us to reckon with Providence." It was o 
great achievement of youth, and lias found appropriate hon- 
our in many a statue in his native country ; and within b 
century after his death a marble bust of the prodigal BOl 
of the Church of Scotland has been placed in Westniinstei 
Abbey ! It was subscribed for in sums not more than i 
shilling each by all ranks, including the Prince of Wales W 
Duke of Rothesay, the Scottish members of the Houses d 
Lords and Commons, and manv thousands of his counliy 
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men in all parts of the woril And what is more gratify- 
ing, as Principal Shairp has said, "wherever the English 
toDgne is heard — beneath the gusb of India, amid Africa's 
deserta, on the western prairies of America, among the 
8qDatt«rs of Australia— wherever men of British blood would 
gire vent to their deepest, kindlieet, most genial feelings, 
it is to the songs of Bums they spontaneously turn, and 
find in them at once a perfect utterance and a fresh tie of 
brotherhood. It is this which forms Bums'a moat enduring 
claim on the world's gratitude." To the scenes of his birth 
pilgrims constantly go to pay their tribute of respect to his 
genius, as they gaze on the ■" auld clay biggin " where he 
first saw the light, " Alloway'a haunted kirk," the " banks 
and braes o' bonnie Doon," and the monument which hia 
admirers erected an the spot rendered ever classic by his 
youthful Muse. 

JoHS Maykb (1761-1836), a contemporary of Bums, but 
who long outlived him, was a native of Dumfries, and pre- 
pared his " Siller Gun " at the age of fifteen, while an 
apprentice in the Drniifriea Journal. 

The " Marseillaise," which has so often accompanied 
revolntiona in France, was the product of a youth. It waa 
written by Eouget de Lisle (1760-1836). lamartine thus 
describes the origin of the patriotic song : — "There was at 
this time a young officer of artillery in garrison at Strassburg. 
ITia name was Eouget de Lisle. He was bom at Ijons-le- 
Saulnier, in the Jura, a country of reveries and energy, as 
mountainous regions always are. The young man loved war 
as a soldier, the Eevolution as a thinker. By his verses 
and his music he lightened the tediousness of the garrison. 
Generally sought on account of his double talent as a 
musician and a poet, he became a familiar visitor of an 
Alsatian patriot, Dietrich, mayor of Strassburg. The wife 
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and daughters of Dietidch shared his entbusiaam for patriot- 
Um aEd the Revolution. They loved the young officer. 
They inspired his heart, hie poetry, and his muBia ; and 
trusting to the early lispinga of his geaiuB, they wen 
first to execute hb scarcely-expressed thoughts. 

" It was the winter of 1793 ; famine reigned at Strassburg: 
the Dietrich family were poor, and their tabic was frugal, 
but it was always hospitable to Rouget. One day, when 
there was nothing on the board but some ammunition bread 
and a few slices of ham, Dietrich, looking at De Lisle with 
melancholy calmness, said to him, ' Abundance is wanting 
at our banquet ; but what matters that when neither enthu- 
siasm is wanting in our civic feasts nor courage in the hearts 
of our BoldierH? I have still a bottle of wine left in 
cellars ; let it be brought up, and let us drink to liberty 
to our country. There will Boon be a patriotic celebration 
at StrasShurg; may these last drops inspire De Lisle with 
one of those hymns which convey to the soul of the people 
the intoxication from which they proceed.' The young girls 
applauded, brought in the wine, and fiUed the glasses of their 
aged father and the young oSicer until the liquor was 
exhausted. 

" It was midnight ; the night was cold. De Lisle waa in » 
dreamy state ; his heart was touched, his head was heated. 
The cold overpowered him, and he tottered into his lonely 
room slowly, seeking inspiration now in his patriotic soul, 
and now on his harpsichord, sometimes composing the aJr^ 
before the words, sometimes the words before the air, and ea> 
combining them in his thoughts that he himself did no^ 
know whether the notes or the verses came first, and that it 
was impossible to separate the poetry from the music or the 
sentiment from the expression. He sang all, and set down, 
nothing. 



Overpowered with this sublime inspiration, De Lisle went 
to sleep on the harpaichord, and did not wake until daj. 
Be recalled the song of the previous night with a difficolty 
like that with which we recaU the impresaions o£ a dream. 
He now set down the words and the music, and ran with 
them to Dietrich, whom he found at work in the garden. 
The wife and daughters of the old patriot had not yet risen. 
JMetrich awakened them, and invited Eome friends who 
were as passionately fond of music as himself, and were cap- 
able of executing De Lisle's composition. Hipi eldest daughter 
played the acoompaninient, while Rouget sang. At the first 
stanza, all faces turned pale ; at the second, tears ran down 
every cheek ; and at the la^t, all the madness of enthusiasm 
burst forth. Dietrich, his wife, his daughters, and the young 
officer fell weeping into each other's arms — the hymn of the 
country was found. It was destined, alas ! to be also the 
hymn of terror. A few months afterwards the unfortunate 
Dietrich went to the scafiFold to the sound of the very notes 
■which had their origin on hia own hearth, in the heart: of Lis 
friend, and in the voices of his children. 

" The new song, esecuted some days afterwards at Strass- 
burg, flew from city to city, being played by all the public 
orohestraa. Marseilles adopted it to be sung at the begin- 
ning and close of every seaaion of its clubs. The Marseill- 
nises spread it through France, singing it on their route, 
whence it acquired the name of 'The Marseillaise." The 
old mother of De Lisle, who was a pioua royalist, waa horri- 
fied at hearing the echo of her son's voice, and wrote to 
him : — ' What ia this revolutionary hymn which is sung 
about France by a horde of robbers, and with which our 
name ia connected!' De Lisle himself, afterwards pro- 
scribed as a royalist, heard with a shudder his own song aa 
he Ued through a pass in the Upper Alps. ' What is the 
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name of tkat hymn V he asked hia guide. ' " The Marseill- J 
aise,"' was the peasant's reply. ' It was then he learned b 
Hftme of his own work. He was pursued by the enthusias 
whjcli he had scattered beJiind him, and escaped death wit 
difficulty. The weapon recoiled against the hand wliid 
had forged it ; the Revolution in its madness i 
recognized its own yoice. De lisle was imprisoned dnnii 
the Reign of Terror, but was liberated by the Revolution a 
the Thermidor." 

Nest to this song, the most popular of the Bevolutao 
songs was the " Chant du Depart" (the Song of Peparture| 
also the production of a young poet — Marie Joseph i 
Chenier (1764-1811). In his early years he wrote b 
tragedies, which were adapted to the revolutionary taste c 
the people. 

William Wohdswoiith (1770-1850) was the eldest of; 
remarkable trio of young poets who gave a new characte 
to English poetry, and stamped their influence c 
The " Lake poets," as they were called, included Wordsworti 
Southey, and Coieridge. They caine out through the inflo 
ence of Mr. Joseph Cottle of Bristol, and were ( 
less fired with the new spirit which produced the ] 
Revolution. Wordsworth had passed through the TTnive 
sity of Cambridge, and after taking his degree had tr&v^lei 
on the Continent with a fellow-student, mostly on foot. 
was in France in 1791, and had great dreams of Ubertg 
which he set t« poetry. He published " Descriptive 
Sketches" in his twenty-third year. He soon changei 
from his republican views, and became a champion of ord 
and of religion, and long adorned literature, and sent fort 
volumes of philosophical poetry. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) was two yea 
younger than Wordsworth, and more precocious as a youd 
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Indeiid he says of himself, " I never thought as a, child, 
bad the language of a child." He was a native of 
Ottery St Mary, where his father was vicar, and where the 
Coleridge family resided. He was sent to Christ's HoEpital, 
Iiondon, where he had Charles Lamb as a school-fellow. 
From ei^t to fourteen he was a greedy devourer of hooks, 
very backward in his classes. He was without 
mny ambition, and even wished to be apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker near the hospital. The head-master prevented this 
freak, and trained tiim for the university, where he gained 
Bome distinction for Greek. 

TTnfortunately he incurred debts which he could not pay, 
and this preyed upon his mind so that he suddeidy left 
Cambridge, and enlisted as a private soldier in the 15th 
light Dragoons. He was very awkward in military drill, 
and got Ilia comradea to clean his accQutrements and horae 
return for writing their letters. It is said he astonished 
aome of the ofBcers by his Latin quotations. When his 
relatives heard of his escapade, they applied for his dis- 
diarge, which was allowed 

During this period of his youth he had been writing 
poetry, and published "Juvenile Poems" in 1794, when he 
was twenty-two. In the same year he issued " The Fall of 
Robespierre: an Historical Drama." Both display great 
talent in a young writer, and give promise of that remark- . 
able career in which Coleridge oLtained distinction. 

Robert Southey (1774-1843), the third of the trium- 
virate, is said to have written more verses between his 
twentieth and thirtieth year than he afterwards wrote 
during his long and busy life of letters. He was a native 
of Bristol, and by the kindness- of a maternal uncle got a 
good education, first at Westminster School, and then at 
Balliol College, Oxford "In my youth," he says, "when 
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my stock of knowledge consisted of such an tioiniaintaapa 
with Grenk and Roman hiatoTy as ia acquired La tlie couraa. 
of a scliolostic educatiou ; when my heart was full ot poetry 
and roniiuice, and Lucan and Akenside were at my tongu* 
end, — I fell into the political opinions ■which tlie Fi'eucJi 
Revolution was then scattering throughout Europe ; and 
following those opinions with ardour wherever they I 
soon perceived that inequalities of rank were a light evil 
compared to the inequalities of property, and those mora 
fearful distinctions which the want of moral and intellectual 
culture occasions between man and maiL At that time, and 
with those opinions, or rather feelings (for their root was in; 
the heart, and not in the understanding), I wrote 'Wat 
Tyler,' as one who was impatient of all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun. The subject was injudiciously 
chosen, and it was treated as might be expected of a youth 
of twenty in such times, who regai-ded only one side of tha 
question." 

" Wat Tyler " was revolutionary, and was not published 
till long afterwards, when an unprincipled bookseller got i 
printed l.y stealth to annoy its conservative author. Southey 
wrote "Joan of Arc" in his nineteenth year, and it i 
published when he was in his twenty-first The author gat 
married at tlie same time, and also sailed for Lisbon, ' 
he remained six months with his uncle, and acquired botb 
Spanish and Portuguese^ While in Portugal he composed 
" Thalaba, the Destroyer," a remarkably able poem 
Arabian life and mythology. It was not issued from tho 
press till 1801 ; but it is emphatically the best productioi 
of his youth. Hia whole subsequent life was devoted U 
literature. 

His poetry is too learned to be popular, and hia usa d 
Oriental mythology did not make it attractive. At tlxt 
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same time, the creation of sucli works of imagination iiiJi- 
cated great acquaintance with, the Bcenes and tlie people 
where his plot was laid. Southey's "Life of Nelson" has 
long been a popular work among young men. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) was a native of Glasgow, 
though of an Argyllshire family. His parents had become 
impoverisheil, bnt they contrived to give their son a good 
education, and sent him to the University o£ Glasgow. He 
gained a prize for a poem on "The Origin of Evil," in the 
atyle of Pope. He was known among his fellow-students 
as a writer of poetry between hia fourteenth and sixteenth 
years. His tine taste and pure diction even then gained 
admiration ; and the professor of Greek praised his transla- 
tion of parts of "The Clouds " of Aristophanes aa the best 
ever sent in by his students. For a few years Campbell 
acted as tutor in private families, and was very kindly 
treated. 

Meanwhile he was composing "The Pleasures of Hope,"' 
which, after some period of disappointment so trying to 
young authors, was published when he was only twenty-one. 
It made its mark at once, and brought him not only fame, 
but financial reward. He got £60 for the manuscript, and 
X50 on each succeeding edition of two tliousand copies. It 
ran through four editions in a single year. He added over 
a hundretl and iifty lines to the poem after the first edition; 
and when in 1803 he published a quarto edition, he ia 
said to have gained £1,000. It was remarkable success for 
BO young a man — "younger even in appearance than in 
years," as Mrs. Fletcher records. 

Dr. Gregory, the eminent physician of Edinburgh, | 
pened to go into the publisher's shop, and took up thw 
■volume. "Ah," said he, "what have we here — , 
Pleasures of Hope ' ! " He began to read, and wal 
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fascmated that he never mored till he had tioished the Gab 
part. "This is poetry," he exclaimed. "Whare is tfaa 
auUior te be foand I I will call on Lira immediately, 
he did so at once. 

The yoang poet was introduced to Sir Walter Scott by, 
John Levden, who was also a prodigy in youth, and to 
Eldinburgh society, " with a. halo of youthful gloiy about 
his bead." He seems to have idnned against good breeding 
sometimes, and he quarrelled with Leyden. When sifter^' 
wards the ballad of '■Hohenlinden" was read i 
script by Scott to Leyden, in the hope of promoting a re- 
conciliation, said Leyden, " Tell the fellow that I hate him I 
but he has written the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty yeare." AVhen this was repeated to Campbell, 
the young poet said, " Tell Leyden that I detest him ! but t 
know the value of his critical appreciation." 

Campbell's poems are not numerous, but they are for the 
moBt part nobly conceived, and expressed in stirring worda 
Hia "Exile of Erin," "The Battle of the Baltic." "Tha 
Soldiers Dream," and " Ye Mariners of England," ara 
national lyrics which have taken a permanent place 
hearts of his countrymen. 

Campbell afterwards went to London, and devoted himself 
to literature. The University of Glasgow elected him 
Bector in 1826; and the city of Edinburgh bestowed il 
freedom upon him. 

It has always seemed strange how a shy, timorous youtli^ 
bred only to literature, should- have written s-^di spirited 
lyrics of the battle-field and of the naval contest He lives a^ 
the memory of soldiers and of sailors ; and scarcely is the 
a boy or girl in English schools who is unfamiliar witli h 
linea His precocious development is a striking example 
the achievements of youth, for his most memorable pieces 
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were all writteii before he was twentj'-tii'e. He wrote few 
pieces, but they stamped his poi;itioti as a poet. 

Thoxab Dibdin (1771-1841) wrote a, thousand Gea-songs 
before be had reached twenty-five, and gained a great popu- 
larity among sailors. 

Thoiias Moore (1779-1852) was a native of Dublin. 
While a boy at echool he began to write verses. At the age 
of fourteen a sonnet which he had given to his schoolmaster 
was published in a Dublin magazine. This led to other 
contributions of a similar kind being printed. In 1794 he 
entered Trinity College, which had been opened for the 
admifision of Boman Catholic students the year previouflly. 
He made good progress in classics, and graduated B.A. in 
1799. By that time he had finished his metrical translation 
of Anacreon's Odes, and he went to London to get it pub- 
lished and to study law. His work came out in 1800, when 
he was only twenty-one, and was so successful that Moore 
was diverted from law to literature. In 1801 he ventured 
on the publication of a volume of original poems under a 
Mom de plume. These pieces were, unliappily, of so indelicate 
a nature as to make him afterwards ashamed of them. He 
be^an his "Irish Melodies" while the dew of his youth lay 
on him, and displayed a purity of diction with melody of 
expression which have never been surpassed. They were set 
to the old Irish music, and gained a popularity which has 
been permanent. His " Lalla Eookh," a marvellous work of 
art, brought him £3,000 ; and he added other able works of 
genius to poetry. 

Jean Pierre dg Beranqer (1780-1857) was bom in 
Paris, and apprenticed to a, printer. He was led by his 
work as a compositor to a tast:e for literature. He had got 
a poor education ; but he tried to improve his mind, and, 
after the perusal of Blolitre and Chateaubriand, began to 
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mucb mferior to the author's abiKty, I think them on the 
whole a veiy extraordinary production. He is, I believe^ 
the only poet these kingdoms have produced in a low rank 
of life since Shakespeare, I should rather say since Prior, 
who need not be indebted for any part of his praise to a 
charitable consideration of his oiigin and tlie disadvantages 
under which he has laboured." Others have borne a similar 
testimony with fuller knowledge. Professor Wilson stated 
in his essay on Bums that he " is by far the greatest poet 
that ever sprang from the bosom of the people, and lived 
and died in a humble condition. Indeed, no country in tliS' 
world but Scotland could have produced such a man ; and 
he will be tor ever regarded as the glorious representative 
of the genius of his country. He was bom a poet if ever 
man was, and to his native genius alone is owing the per- 
petuity of his fame." His country has fully appreciated 
him, and his works have continned to be popular. Wher^' 
ever Scotchmen go, they carry admiration of their nationirf 
bard with them ; and thousands unfamiiiar with the pro- 
vincial dialect in which his poems and songs are written 
perceive and admire his genius. 

"He died at thirty-seven," says Mrs. Oliphant. "Had 
he died t«n years earlier Lis reputation would scarcely have 
been lens, and he would have escaped a great deal of misery j 
but it is not for us to reckon with Providence." 
great achievement of youth, and has found appropriate hon- 
our in many a statue in his native country ; and within « 
century after his death a marble bust of the prodigal son 
of the Church of Scotland has been placed in WestminstOT 
Abbey ! It was subscribed for in sums not more than a 
shilling each by all ranks, including the Prince of Wales af 
Duke of Rothesay, the Scottish members of the Houses cA 
^3Lords and Commons, and many thousands of his country-^ 
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all parts of the world. And what is more gratify- 
ing, as Principal Shairp has said, "wherever the English 
tongue is heard — beneath the suns of India, amid Africa's 
deserts, on the western prairies of America, among the 
squattere of Aastralia — wherever men of British blood would 
give vent to their deepest, kindliest, most genial feelings, 
it ia to the songs of Bums they spoutoneously turn, and 
find in them at once a perfect utterance and a fresh tie of 
brotherhood. It is this which forms Bums's most enduring 
claim on the world's gratitude," To the scenes of his birth 
pOgriins constantly go to pay their tribute of respect to his 
genius, as they gaze on the " auld clay biggin " where he 
firat saw the lights " Alloway's haunted kirk," the " banks 
and braes o' bonnie Doon," and the monument which his 
admirers erected on the spot rendered ever classic by his 
youthful Muse. 

Jobs Maysk (1761-1836), a contomporary of Bums, but 
■who long outlived him, was a native of Dumfries, and pre- 
pared his " Siller Gun " at the age of fifteen, while an 
apprentice in the Duvifries Joumaf-. 

The " Marseillaise," which has so often accompanied 
revolutions in France, was the product of a youth. It was 
written by Eouget de Lisle (1760-1836). Lamartine thus 
describes the origin of the patriotic song : — " There was at 
this time a young officer of artillery in garrison at Strassburg, 
His name was Koaget do Lisle. He was born at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, in the Jura, a country of reveries and energy, as 
monntainons regions always are. The young man loved war 
as a soldier, the Revolution as a thinker. By his verses 
and his music he lightened the tediousness of the garrison. 
Generally sought on account of his double talent as a 
musician and a poet, he became a familiar visitor of an 
Alsatian patriot, Dietrich, mayor of Strassburg. The wife 
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that moat of the pieces were composed when he was only 



He was a native of Nottingham, and the son of a butcher. 
He showed early proficiency at school, which he had to leave' 
for a time to assist in the business ; but this he did not 
relish weil, and to his joy and tliat of his mother, he wai 
placed at school again for a short time. At fourteen he wa* 
sent to a stocking-loom to qualify for a hosier's warehouse; 
but to a lad fond of books this also was irksoma Hi9 
mother, after a year, got him into a lawyer's office, and hfl 
served two years instead o£ a premium previous to \ 
articled. 

He employed his leisure hours in learning latin, Oreek| 
and some modem languages, and in studios of a gener 
kind. He also joined a literary and debating society. £ 
then began to use his pen both in prose and poetry. I 
gained several prizes ofFered by the MontMy Preceptor i< 
the best essays by boys and girls. At length he sent 
poetical pieces to the Monthly Mirror, and attracted the 
attention of the publLslior and of the editor, who ei 
his aspirations. As a consequence, a collection of his early 
poems was published ; and Southey, to whom a copy had' 
been sent, wrote to him with counsel and encouragement. 
Through the influence of the Hev. Charles Simeon of Cam 
bridge, he was promised a sizarship in St. John's CoUegB 
and £30 a year. By the aid of his mother and brother t 
little more was secured ; aiid after some special preparatiol 
he entered the university in October 1805. 

He waa very studious, and great hopes were cherished 
that he would become a senior wrangler ; but his constittt 
taon began to fail, and a rapid consumption carried hioi 
away in a year. His death created quitfl a sensation in 
university, and was much lamentcil. Southey kindly 
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offered his aid in editing a " Memoir and Remains " of the 
young poet. When the papers arrived, Southey was sur- 
prised at their merit, and issued two volumes, which were 
■well received as the achievements of a youth. 

All&s Cun'kingham (1785-18-12) was bom of parents io 
the humbler walks of life, bat had early opportunity of 
acquiriog knowledge. His school life was all over when he 
was eleven, and at that tender age he was apprenticed to a 
stone-mason ; but he had in his father a constant instructor, 
full of tales of Scottish history, legend, and romance, and an 
example of piety and virtue. Allan was an eager reader of 
every book that he could get, and by this means acquired 
much information. The work of a mason in Scotland was 
suspended in the keen winter months, and in young Cun- 
ningham's case the long nights and slack time were well 
employed for enriching and cultivating his mind. 

Bom and bred on the Scottish Border, the ballads of 
other days were familiar to him from his tender years, and 
he caught the infection of minstrelsy. He could imitate the 
older songs as Chattertoa had dene in England. A publisher 
in London proposed to collect such remains of old songs and 
ballads as lingered in Nithsdale and Galloway. Allan Cun- 
ningham was requested to assist. This he did most readily, 
and soon sent a portion, which was published in 1810. James 
Hogg, who had met Allan Cunningham some years before, 
detected his young friend's own composition in the very best 
of the pieces. Hogg said as much as this to Sir Walter 
Scott, whose e3q)erience in collecting old ballads enabled 
him to detect the modern hand. Both agreed that the 
young poet should be encouraged. Hogg said: "I was 
astonished at the luxuriance of hia fancy. It was boundless; 
but it was the luxury of a rich garden overrun with rampant 
weeds. He was likewise a great mannerist in expression, 
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and uo man could mistake bis -verses for those of any otlier 
man. I remember seeing some imitations of Osaian by bim^ 
which I thought exceedingly good ; and it struck me thai 
that style of composition was peculiarly fitted for his i 
and fervent imagination." 

The young mason was a. true poet, and felt himself e 
able of doing something more than cutting stones. At 
age of twenty-five he wont to London to try, as so mi 
have done to their sorrow, to live on literature. But as 
had a craft, he thought that he could not fail. Happi^ 
an opening was found. Chantrey, the eminent statuarj'', 
engaged him as foreman and assistant, and made him 1 
friend. The friendship was singularly happy, and continued 
till death. They were oft«n seen together walking bare 
headed from the studio to the foundry. Mr. Cunninglian 
rejoiced in Sir Francis Chajitrey's fame, and aided him t< 
hifl utmost. Chantrey admired his assistant, and found his 
suggestions extremely valuable. 

The poet saved time for his literary studies and for hi 
numerous contributions to song and to biography. Some a 
his songs, such as "Hame, Hame, Hame," "A wet Sheet 
and a flowing Sea," became very popular, and are BtiU 
admired and sung. Cunningham, when only six years oldj 
met Burns, and heard him read "Tam o' Shanter," aa4 
never forgot the impression. He afterwards t^dited th( 
works of Burns, with a biography, in eight volumes. Hii 
" Lives of the Painters " became a standard work. He prB 
pared the Life of Sir David Wilkie, besides many other rala 
able and entertaining boobs. 

Groroe Gordon, T^ord Bvkon (1788-1824), was badly 
brought up, and became the possessor of a peerage at t 
age of elevea He was very irregular in his ways, and pa« 
sionate ; but he had genius which sought development i 
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poetry while yet a boy. He printed a collection of hia verses 
"when he was eighteen, and at nineteen published his " Hours 
of Idleness." A cutting critique in the Edinburgh Reviea 
led liim to produce a rejoinder, called " English Bards and 
Scotch Keviewers," which satirized all his contemporaries. 

e then went ahroad and visited Italy and Greece. On his 
Teturn he took his seat in the House of Lords. Two days 
^after, the first part of " Cbilde Harold's Pilgrimage " appeared 
1 the press. It took the puhlic by atorm, and the first 
edition was sold out at once. The young author of twenty- 
iour "awoke one morning and found himself famous." "At 
his door," says hia biographer, " most of the leading names 
of the day presented themselves — some of them persons whom 
he had much wronged in his satire, but who now forgot 
their resentment in generous admiration. From morning 
till night the most flattering testimonies of his bucccbb 
crowded his table — from the grave tributes of the statesman 
and the philosopher down to (what flattered him still more) 
the romantic billet of some incognito or the pressing note of 
r of fashion ; and in place of the desert which 
Ijondon had been to him but a few weeks before, he now 
not only saw the whole splendid interior of high life thrown 
open to receive him, but found himself among its iliustrious 
crowda the most distinguished object," He had, it may be 
said, the world before him. 

In his twenty-fifth year he published "The Giaour " and 
"The Bride of Abydos," and in the succeeding year "The 
Corsair" and "Lara." He married in 1815, but in 1816 
separated from his wife and from English society, and be- 
lame an outcast and a wanderer. 

The rapid production of his other poems showed how 
bright was his genius and how splendid his powers. His im- 
moraiitiea gave an indelicate glow to his Muse, and amidst 
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poetry of genius and lorce, amidst descriptions of the deUghta 
of nature and the Btirring incidents of patriotism, tui evfl 
spirit moves throughout his later verses. He was only 
thirty-seven when be ended his wild and dissipated career 
in Greece in 1824. 

Had he been as pure as he was brilliant, what an inSuenoe 
for good might have been wrought by a poet whose writings 
will be read as long as the English language endures ! What 
glory did he throw over the classic scenes of Italy and oi 
Greece ! "What pathos is in his " Hebrew Melodies " I 
What beauty and tenderness are in some of his descriptiona 
of ebaracter ! What power of self-portraiture is in " Cain " \ 
He knew that he was wrong. He smarted alike under the 
accusations of conscience and the frowns of society. Ha 
sometimes, as in the third canto of " Childe Harold," seems 
as if he might yet emerge from his abyss, and seek peace 
and happiness in iong-neglected sources, and " forsake earth'B< 
troubled waters for a purer spring." 

If the early development of genius is an incentive tO' 
youth, his sad career and melancholy end are also a warning,., 
N'othing can compensate for the want of good principles and 
of pure affections in youth. His vices of character perpet- 
uate their influence through the flashes of genius and the 
beauty of language on youthful minds when paesions are 
strong and 5usceptibl& 

David Vedder (1790-1854), a native of the Orkney Isl- 
ands, was left an orphan at the age of twelve, and took early 
to the sea as a cabin-boy. At eighteen he was mate and at 
twenty master of a Greenland whaling vessel. With many 
memories of Jarls, Scalds, and Vikings, he delighted in read- 
ing poetry, and soon attempted verses of his own. At tho; 
age of twenty-one he launched his first poem in the pages 
of a magazine ; and encouraged by this, continued to write 
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tmtdl he had a Tolume ready for tLe presa, A secaiid fol- 
lowed after an interval The eloquent Dr. Chalmera was 
fond of quoting a, stanza of Yedder's poem in liis lectures on 
theology, and the students were electrified by the glowing 

"The ocean heaves resiatleaaly, 

And pours its liquid treasure forth ; 
Its waveg, the priesthood of the seg^ 

&ieel on the shell-gemmed earth, 
And there emit a hollow sound 

Ab if they murmured pmlae and prayer ; 
On every side 'tis haJlowcd ground — 

All nature worships there. " 

Vedder read largely, and also acquired several foreign lan- 
^ages, and translated with facility in an elegant English 
Btyle. He left the sea in hia thirtieth year, and became a 

irine surveyor. 

Pebcy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was a singularly 
precocious youth who never attained to middle age. He 
itirely to youth, and his works are most illustrious 
achievements for a young man. He was the son of Mr. 
Timothy Sheiley, M.P., and grandson and heir of Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, Bart He was born at Field Place, Horsham, 
While a boy at school he was distinguished for the 
facility with which he could throw off verses, and he then 
wrote two novels. Ha was not fortunate in his school life, 
and though of a, remarkably sweet and angelic appearance, 
bad to bear the .. uel usage of the fagging system. His 
senaitive spirit felt it deeply, and from the want of congenial 
oompanionahip, retired into itself. He was always thinking, 
and metaphysics came to him as naturally as poetry. He 
combined botb in a high degree. When he went to Oxford 
he felt somewhat more free and had happier fellowship, 
hard student, but irregular in hia efforts. He 
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adopted republican and sceptical views, and gave Ef^rioiB 
oSence to the college authorities by an essay of tvo page^ 
entitled "The Necessity of Atlioism," which, along with a 
fellow-student, he composed. The result was that both 
students were expelled. Shelley was only seventeen whea 
he was thus cast out, and he uttered all his soul in "Queen 
Mab," a poem which combined speculative philosophy witli 
flowing verse. It is fuU of beauty and power, but tinged' 
throughout with the sceptical spirit of its autlior. Before ho 
was twenty he was a husband and a father, at feud with his 
family and with society. He separated from his wife in 
1814-, and contracted an alliance with Miss Godwin, daughter 
of the well-known writer. Many troubles followed these 
erratic steps, and his children were taken from him by law. 
Burning under a sense of injury, he quitted England in 1819, 
and resided in Italy tiU his melancholy death in the Bay o(' 
Spezia in 1822. 

His poetical works display pre-eminent genius, and are 
marvellous not only as productions of youth, but as perfect 
works of art as regards beauty, spirituality, and power. His 
" Prometheus Unbound " and " The Cenci " were composed 
in Italy, and, as Mr. Syraoiids says, "must be reckoned 
among the greatest wonders of literature, not only becauaa 
of their sublime greatness, but also of their essential difien." 
ence." Shelley had the highest ideas of the functions of 
poetry, and wrote an essay on the subject full of sublime' 
thoughts and worthy of perusal especially by young aspiranto' 
to poetic fame. 

There are not many of Shelley's poema which are popular, 

but his pieces on "The Cloud." "The Skylark," and "Tlie 

Sensitive Plant," are admired by all, and have found their 

way into school-books. The character of his genius and the 

. grandeur of his poetry have made iiiin a fascinating study ol 
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poetical critics. Many attempts have been made to write 
his life from the fragmentary materiaia afforded, and from 
the wonderful productions of hia mind. The interest may 
be said to have culminated in the full and eshaustivo biog- 
raphy of Professor Dowden of Dublin. Some have regarded 
this latter work as the worthiest monument of Shelley ; but 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a review of it shortly before his 
death, doubted much if the professor's minute details of 
Shelley had done good to hia memory. He thought that 
Mrs. Shelley's brief memoranda are, after all, the best record. 

With all his fault*, Shelley was a man more to be loved 
than Byron. " He was a new force in literature, and his in- 
fluence is as incalculable as it is apparently Oliniitable." In 
his short life he produced a large amount of poetic work. 
His health was not good from the time he left England, but 
hia genius tlien attained its loftiest flight He had acquired 
most modem languages of literature, and had read the master- 
pieces in German, French, Italian, and Spanisk His career 
illustrates what may be achieved by youth. Fond of boating, 
he at last perished in the Bay of Spezia. In his lament over 
the young Keats — a poem "rich with the precious ore of 
poetry unadulterate " — he not only describes the departed 
friend, but gives a few touching stanzas in reference to himself, 
■who was so soon to be removed. The poem was printed at Pisa; 
but seven years afterwards it was reprinted at Cambridge by 
a few enthusiastic young students who admired and lamented 
the twin brothers of youthful poetry — Keats and Shelley. 

Jons Keats (1795-1820) was a native of London, and 
delicate from his birth. While at school he displayed no 
special talent His parents died during these years, and at 
fifteen the young lad was apprenticed to a surgeon. By that 
time he had acquired a taste for reading, and was drawn to 
poetry by the perusal of "The Fairy Queen." He gradually 
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oherished a dislike to Burgery, and found his chief f 
in making veraea. He published a volume of hiis juTenil 
poems when he waa twenty-two, and a year afterwards hii 
poetical romance "Endymion." He was fond of the GreeJ 
mythology, and endeavoured to dress it up in modern v 
" Endymion " waa a failare aa a whole, but contained p 
of great beauty. Its first line — "A thing of beauty is 
for ever" — haa become a proverb, and waa thought worthjf 
of being painted in a prominent place on the building for tl 
Great Exhibition of Art Treasures at Manchester ia 1857. 
With reference to " Endymion " Shelley said r " I have r 
Eeats's poem. Much praise is due to me for having read it, 
the author's intention appearing to be that no person shoullt 
possibly get to the end of it. Yet it ia full of the highest 
and finest gleams of poetry ^ indeed everything e 
viewed by the mind of a poet which is described in it Z 
think if he had printed about fifty pages of fragments froi^ 
it, I should have been led to admire Keats aa a poet i 
than 1 ought, of which there is now no danger." The editor 
of the Quarterbj Review made a tierce attack upon it, which 
the sensitive mind of Keats felt deeply. Some have ev^i 
averred that it killed him. A parody on the old nurseiy 
rhyme of " Cock Robin '' was made upon the matter thus :- 

" Who kiUed Juhn Keats? 

' I,' Buid the Quarterly. 

So savaee and tartaciy ; 

' TwM one of Bij- feala — 

I kiUfd John Keats. •^■ 

Lord Byron, too, who afterwards admired Keats, allowed' 
his sarcastic pen thus to write of him : — 

" Tia struneo tbo mind, that fiery pnrtiole. 
Should Irt itftdf be snuffed out by aji article.'' 
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Keat^ howBFer, bore up bravely under the Usb of the 
■ Qturlalif, Rud also under the insults of Blackieood's Maga- 
siHA. Lop.1 Jeffrey made some amends for the critica wheu 
he wrote that "his poems are flushed all over with the rich 
lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestrown with the 
floners of poetry that, even while perplexed and bewildered 
in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxication 
of their sweetness, or to sliut onr hearts to the enchantments 
they so lavishly present' 

The works of Kents that followed " Endymion " fully 
justified this calm and balaucetl judgment of Jeffrey. Mrs. 
Oliph&nt says that " few men. have stood with firmer self- 
possession yet humihty to recei\-e the often maddening 
sharpness of those critica! spears which hurtled through the 
ajr with virulence uncalled for." After the lapse of seventy 
year^ the Qvarterly Efviiw in 18S8 had another article on 
Keats which, while admitting that his later poems are "among 
the richest gems of English poetry," still maintains the 
critical judgment given in 1818. The writer thinks that 
Leigh Hunt's influence on Keats was injurious. 

The health of the young poet rapidly gave way. Hi a 
taiated constitution, and his great passion for Miss Fanny 
Browne, hastened the crisis. He was, however, urged to 
try the effect of a change to Italy, He reached Rome by 
way of the Bay of Biscay and Naples, and was at once setsa. 
by Dr. (afterwards Sir) James Clark, Eart, then in the city, 
and who attended him 'n-ith great cara But his lungs were 
completely gone, and he died within three weeks. He was 
bnried in the English cemetery, and the words, " Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water," wei-e, by his own desire, 
engraven on the stone. His fame has, notwithstanding, 
grown with age, and he has tuken a place among Elnglish 
poets. *'Ey his early death," says Mr. \V. Rossetti, "he was 
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doomed to be the poet of youtbf ulness ; by being the poet o 
yonthfalness, he was privileged to become and to retnAin tin 
poet of rapt expectation and passionate delight" 

Jameb Hislop (1798-1827) was the son of a couoti^ 
weaver in the pariiih of Kirkcoimel, near Sanquhar, Scotland.' 
While still a cliild he was sent to herd a few sheep at Dal 
blair, and afterwards at Air<l'ii Moss. The latter place ha 
been the scene of an engagement between a company i 
Covenanters— among whom were the Rev. Richard Cameronj 
his brother, and Hackston of EatiiilJct — and a party of drfr 
goons under Bruce of Earlshall, Richard Cameron prayec 
before the conflict, and used this expression three times. 
" Ixird, spare the green and take the ripe." He was one e 
those killed on the apot. A monument — since replaced by 1 
more elaborate one — was erected to the memory of Camera 
and others, and a sword and a Bible had been rudely cub 
with a few lines, still more rude, testifying to the zeal an 
devotion of those who fell in defence of the cause of it 
Covenant. Hislop cauglit the spirit of the event, and i 
his twentieth year, when he had become a teacher, wrote 
"Tlie Cameronian's Dream," which is his sole claim, though a 
worthy one, to a place among the minor poets of his country: 
Lord Jeflrey was so much pleased with the young manV 
achievement that he induced him to open a school in Edin 
burgh. Hislop was afterwards appointed a Bchoolmaster ii 
the na^-y, but died abroad at the age of twenty-nina Hi 
poem has long retained its popularity in the west of ScotlBit4 
and is admired by all who appreciate a fine imagination a 
beautiful and appropriate language. 

David Macbeth Moir (1798-1851) was born at MusecH 
burgh, near Edinburgh. After a preliminary education li 
waa, at the age of thirteen, apprenticed to a surgeon in hi 
native town, and served four years. He tlien attended ti 
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medical classes iii Edinburgh, jtnd was found qualified at the 
age of eighteen, and got the diploma of surgeon. He practised 
in his native town, first as an assistant and afterwards on 
his own account, until his death. In his fourteenth year he 
wrote poetry and cultivated literature. He became one of 
IJie most frequent contributors to Blackwood's Magasine, and 

a highly esteemed in literary circles at Edinburgh. His 
signature was always the Greek letter Delta, so that few 
knew that the productions which they admired were by a 
young country doctor who was in the saddle from sunrise to 
sunset every day. He was highly respected in the district 
3 laborious in the work of his profession, and 
long continued to combine with his active career as a surgeon 
'tiie graceful service to literature, until he had accumulated a 
large stock of respectable authorship. He also combined the 
assured hopes and the consistent life of the Christian with 
the virtues and amenities of his twofold career. 

KoBERT PoLLOK (1799-1827) was also a remarkable youth, 
though his genius was slow in development He was only 
twenty-eight when he died, and left a poem on " The Course 
of Time," which, though published in an age of great pro- 
ductions, acquired a high reputation. He was, like Buma, 
bom at a humble farm-house, and had a great struggle to 
get hia education. He advanced further, however, than the 
great bard of his country, and passed through both the 
"University of Glasgow, where he graduated M.A., and the 
theological course required for ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church. His studies were pursued at the e.tpense of his 
health, and he sank to the grave shortly after he was licensed 
to preacL His poem is epic, and the strain Ktrictly religious. 
He traced the career of man, and hia spiritual vicissitudes 
and destiny. He depicts the issues of virtue and vice in a 
most impressive manner. There are some brilhant and soul- 
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inspiring passages which will ever live in literature. 
work has gone throngli five-and-twenty edition& His p 
was pu'bliBhed shortly before his death, which took plaM 
at Southampton, on his way to Itaiy. 

WiNTHORP Mackworth Peaed (1803-1839) wa 
of a banker in London, and bom there. He made a great 
impression upon his contemporaries for youthful genius 
learning, and became one of the hopes of the country when 
he entered public life. While a boy at Eton he set u] 
literary paper called Tlie Etonian, which contained the c 
tributions of scholars. Such a magazine in a school was not 
so common then as it is now. Sir George Trevelyaa i 
Life of Macaulay saya ; "In 1833 the leading members of 
the cleverest set of boys who were ever collected at a publie 
school found themselves collected once more at Cambridge.. 
Of the former staff of Tlie Etonian, Praed, Moultrie, Kelson 
Coleiddge, and among others Mr. Edmond Beales, so well 
known to our generation as an ardent politician, ' 
in residence at King's or Trinity. Mr. Charles Knight, too 
enterprising a publisher to let such a quantity of youthful' 
talent run to waste, started a periodical which was largely 
supported by undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts, among, 
whom the veterans of the Eton press formed a brilliant, and' 
as he vainly hoped, a reliable nucleus of contributors." Praei 
was one of the chief conductors. His poetical pieces wero 
first collected in America, where they were much admired,^ 
and were published after his death in 1839. 

The gi-eat English laureate Alfred Tennyson (1810) 
composed " The Lover's Tale " in his nineteenth year, saA 
printed two of its three parts ; but he was so much struck 
with its imperfections that he withdrew it from sala Many 
years afterwards he reissued this achievement of his youth, 
and its readers have marked with pleasure liow largely 
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possesses the ricli diction, the fine iaiagery, the keen eye for 
landscape, and tlie ringing harmony which distinguish the 
great poet's works. Tenaysoa, ere he was twenty, issued 
some verses anonymously along with his brother Charles. 
These contained " Mariana," " Claribel," and other poema 
■which have long heen popular. He gained at the univereity 
the chancellor's medal for an English poem on " Timbuctoo," 
for which his dear friend Arthur H. Hallam had also com- 
peted. Tennyson was only twenty when his firet volume 
of " Poems, chiefly Lyrical " apjwared with hia name od the 
title-page. For sixty years he afterwards fulfilled the hopes 
of his youth, became the most popular of all the laureates, 
and the first of his order who was ennobled by the Crown 
in honour of liia poetic art. 

Arthur Henby Hallam (1811-1833) was the son of the 
well-known historian of the "Middle Ages," He was born in 
liondon, and very early exhibited peculiar talent. At the 
age of seven he could read French easily, and had begun 
Latin. At nine he could read Latin authors with facility. 
He had an opportunity of the best education, and used it 
faithfully. At Eton, besides the regular class work, which 
was so much confined to ancient literature, he cultivated the 
English poets, and became thoroughly acquainted with Shake- 
Bpeare, He took an active part in the debating society, and 
wrote both prose and poetry in the Eton Miscellany, which 
had been set up. After leaving Eton, he travelled with hia 
parents in Italy, and read largely in the national poetry, and 
became familiar with Dante. In 1828 he entered Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge, where he was a pupil of Dr. Whewell, 
the master. His health sufi'ered from his studies, but he 
took his degree in 1833, and then entered the Inner Temple 
to study for the bar. Amidst his legal studies he con- 
tinued to write poetry. Hia health led him 
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travel, and he died on the way from Vienna to Pestli in 
1833. 

" From the earliest years o£ this extraordinary yonng 
man," say tLe editors of his "Remains," "his premature abil- 
ities were not more conspicuous than his almost faultleaa 
disposition, Gustained by a more calm self-command than, h 
often been witnessed in that season of life." At Cambridgi 
he had became the friend of Alfred Tennyson, and Vi 
gaged to that poet's sister. The publication of liia "Kemaina" 
showed his eminent powers of mind, " his extraordinary 
moral and intellectual wortli, and his rare beauty of char- 
acter." His friends were deeply attached to him, none more 
ao than Tennyson, who lamented his early decease in one of 
the noblest poems that ever came from his pen, and o 
the grandest tributes ever paid to departed worth. Well 
might he say o£ young Hallarei : — 

" Best aeemed the thing he v/aa, alid JDin«l 
Each ofBce of the social hour 
To noble manne^)^ as the floirer 
And native growth o£ noble mind ; 

Though privately printed by Mr. Hallam, the "Remains,'' 
as well as the brief biography of his distinguished son, foand 
their way into the public mind, and excited very great in- 
terest Dr. John Bro^v^l of Edinburgh published an arUdo 
on him in the Noeth British Remeio, and young men wer« 



Or villain fancy fleetioB by, 
Drew in th? expression of an eye 
Wimre God and Nftture met in light. 

" And thuH he bore without abuse 
The graod old name of gcntleioan, 
Defamod by every ohoriatiin, 
And Boiled with all ignoble use." 
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l&scinat«d with the character of tbe deceased, ae one of the 
most exceptional of young exemplars. Hia only remaining 
lirotber, Hbhrv Fitzmacrice Hallau, who died in hia 

twenty -Bixth year, had something of the precocity and sweet- 
ness of Arthur. He became a member of the bar, but was 
shortly after taken ill while abroad, and died at Siena in 
Italy. Thus the great historian had to mourn the death of 
his gifted sons in their hopeful youth. " In times of war," 
said the Greek oi-ator, " fathers bury their sons ; in times of 
peace sons bury their fathers ;" but the proverb was reversed 
in Mr. Hallam's case. 

Robert Bhowninq (1812) was bom at Camberwell, Lon- 
don, and educated at University College there. Before he 
published "Paracelsus," which appeared in 1836, when he 
waa four-and-twenty, he had issued anonymously at twenty- 
one a volume called " Pauline : a Fragment of a Confession." 
The singular ability of " Parocelaua " for a poet so young at 
once attracted attention. " It is the history of a soul strug- 
gling and aspiring after hidden Itnowledge, power, and happi- 
ness." A recent critic says of it that " published fifty years 
ago, it reads as freshly as if it had been written yesterday, 
and the poet has never since surpassed the music of its 
glowing periods." It displayed great psychological acumen 
and philosophical ability. 

From the outset Brovniing has been a subjective poet, and 
hence has not been so popular or even so clear as many ; 
but his popularity has grown with the thoughtful and the 
cultured. Like Tennyson, he has cultivated the Muses for 
mxty years, and has produced many volumes of poetry, all 
of which are worthy of the promise of his youthful achieve- 
tnents. Societies have been formed for tlie study of hia 
poems, and Browning has been recognized as one of the 
teachers of the nineteenth century. 
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Robert Nicoll (1S14-1837) waa bom at Aochtei^Ten, 
in Fertlisbire, in humble life, and 'vas early acquainted witji 
hardships. His father was reduced from a farmer to become 
a labourer, and Itobert waa sent at seven years of age to' 
herd in the fields during the summer mouths. He was^ 
nevertheless, fond of acquiring learning, and contrived to 
get some schooling. He ^'as apprenticed to a grocer at the 
age of thirteen, and even then began to write verses, some 
of which appeared in a magazina He published " Foems 
and Lyrics " when he was nineteen, and at thai time opened 
a small library in Dundee. He removed to Edinburgh, and 
got employment in the ofQce of Mr. Tait the publisher, and 
in 1836 was appointed editor of the Lefdt Times. The ex- 
citement of the politics of the period proved too much for 
his health, and he was compelled to resign, and to retire to 
Scotland, where he died at the age of twenty -tliree. A very 
interesting memoir was prefixed to a new edition of his 
poems in 1877. Ebenezer Elliott thought Nicoll's poemi 
written in the Scottish dialect worthy of receiving for their 
author the name of " Scotland's second Bums." Some (^ 
them are fine compositions, and are often sung at pnblio 
concerts. 

Tbouas Osborne Davis (1814-1845), the popular poet o 
the " Young Ireland " party, whose early death was so mud 
lamented, did not begin to write poetry till he was twenty- 
eight. He touched a vein in his own nature which yielded 
rich ore and thrilled the national heart. He was bom at 
Mallow, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He passed 
through his academic career with much eclat, and graduated 
in 1835. He became a member of the College Historical 
Society, which has been a famous training-school for oratorical 
talent of Irish students, to whom eloquence is a gift of Iheiv 
native land Young Davis was distinguished in the society 
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not so mneli for hia eloquence aa for his argamentative ability 
i^Aolid learning. In 1S38 he was called to the bar ; but 

not take to the profession, cmd turned bis att«ntioa 
and literature. He wrote leading articles for the 

Morning Register, all of which sparkled with patriot- 
ism, which in him was a passion. He also joined the Repeal 
movement, and was not afraid sometimes to oppose Mr. 
O'Connell, for whom he had, nevertheless, great admiration. 
In 1842 an enthusiastic band of young men resolved to 
start a " Young Ireland " party for the promotion of national 
interests, and they set up a weekly paper called The A'ation 
to promulgate their views. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Gavan Daffy was one of the chief leaders, and Mr. Thomas 
Davis threw his whole heart and soul into the movement 
Davis wrote verses so fidl of patriotism and of genius that 
he surprised both himself and the literary world. He stirred 
the people by his spirited ballads. Some of his poems show 
great power of description and fine pathetic touches. "The 
Sack of Baltimore " is one of these. Some have thought 
that he was overratetl at the time. Probably he was, for 
the times were exciting, and he caught the spirit of them. 
But the collected essays and poems afterwards published 
evidence uncommon ability. Davis died of a fever in his 
thirty-first year, and as his character was above reproach, 
bis patriotism genuine, and his enthusiasm so warm, he was 
much beloved and greatly lamented. 

Alkxahdeb SwiTH (1830-1867) sent forth from a factory 
in Glasgow " A Life Drama " in hia twenty-third year, which 
took the literary world by surprise. Smith was bom at 
Paisley, and became a designer of patterns, as his father had 
been before him. He migrated to Glasgow, and found em- 
ployment He b^an to write verses in youth, and had the 
happiness of seeing them in print in the literary pages of 
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The Glaagow Ciiizen. Friends were amdoua to provide 
ntnation for bim, after the publication of his " Life Dramai,'' 
where he would have more leisure for literature. A favour- 
able opening occurret), and he was appointed spcretary to 
the University of Edinburgh in 1854. He added three 
volumes of poems before be was thirty, and several otherH 
in prose, besides articles in Blackwood'g Magnsine and ii 
encyclopedia.'^. He was an instance of the cultivation of 
powers in the shade and amidst difficulty, and became aa 
example to aspiring youth. Smith died at tbirty-seven, and 
thus only reached full maturity when his career was ended. 

David Gray (1838-1861) was cut off by consumption 
when only tweoty-three. He was bom at Kirkintilloch, 
Scotland, and though the son of a hand-loom weaver, con- 
trived to get an education fitting him to enter the University 
of Glasgow. He supported himself by teaching while pass- 
ing through the curriculum of Arts. He also found leisure 
to write verses, and had the satisfaction of seeing them in 
the Poets' Comer of The Glasgow Cilizft), which h 
several young men of genius into fame. Gray had a 
satiable thirst for fame. He left Glasgow to seek that dis- 
tinotioQ which London affords to literary aspiranta, and with 
respect to which so many dtsappointments have been met, 
He had nothing but his own confidence and enthusiasm to 
rely upon, and might have perished but for the kindneaa of 
Mr. Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), who 
befriended him and found him employment Alas I 
young poet soon fell into a rapid consumption, which speedily 
wrecked his ambitious hopes. The kindness of the friend 
already mentioned, and of Mr. Sydney Dohell, and two ladies 
at Hampstead, soothed the closing days of David Gray. They 
Bent him to Italy, but he was no better, and then to hiai 
parents in Glasgow. He hod written a poem on the little 
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of his native place called "The Lugjfie," and he felt 
see it in print, as he bad hoped b; hia 
poetic efforts to be laid at last in WestminBter Abbey ! To 
please him, his friends got a page of his poem in type, and 
laid it on his dying bed. He handled it with indescribable 
fondnesa, and died the next day. 

On looking over his manuscripts, his friends were aston- 
ished to find that he hod written thousands of verses before 
he ■was twenty. They made a selection of his poems to 
accom[)any "The Luggie," along with a brief memoir. Lord 
Houghton wrote a prefatory notice. Though the poems were 
difinse in their descriptions and immature in their concep- 
tion, they contained passages of beauty and of pathos. A 
second edition afterwards appeared. In 1865 a number of 
his admirers erected a monument to his memory at Kirkin- 
tilloch Church. 

RoBEBT BooRANAN (1841) had poems enough to make a 
volume at the age of nineteen, when he published hia " Un- 
dertones." They gave promise of the ability which has char- 
acterized his successive volumes both of poetry and pnwe. 
His '' Idylls of Inverbum " and " London Poems " were 
issued before he was twenty-five. 

American poets have blossomed early and brought forth 
fruit to perfection. William Cullen Brvant (1794-1878) 
was a native of Massachusetts, and evinced singular pre- 
cocity. At the age of thirteen he wrote a poem of political 
satire on the party of Jefferson, which was actually published. 
After attending William's College, where he cultivated his 
powers, he was called to the bar, but chose to follow litera- 
ture. At the age of twenty-two he published a poem called 
"Thanatopsia," which remains his masterpiece. Five years 
aft«r appeared "The Agea" It was not easy then for an 
American author to attract attention in England ; hut the 
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Eerther of American literature, Waahington Irving, had b 
popular, and edited Bryant's poems for publication in Londouij 
where they were well received. The poetry was thoroughly 
American, and portrayed in beautiful language the land- 
scapes of a new world. Brjant had a long and honourably 
career. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806-1867) was an editoi 
before he was of age, and issued a Tolume of poems at 
twenty-one, and a second at twenty-five. At twenty-nine 
appeared his "Pencillinga by the Way." In after years he 
contributed nearly forty different volumes to the p 

Hbnrv Wadswobth Longfellow (1807-1882) baa been 
one of the moat distinguished poets of America, and popular 
wherever the English language is spoken. He was born at' 
Portland, Maine, and became Professor of Modern Languages 
in his own college when only twenty-two years of aga He 
had been a contributor to the poets' comer of periodicals for' 
several years, and had spent three years in Europe. He' 
issued his translations from the Spanish when he was twenty- 
six He did not inti-oduce his original poems to the public 
for some years, but contributed a volume of " Sketches from 
Beyond the Sea " in prose. His iirst volume of poetry 
appeared contemporaneously with his beautiful tale- erf 
" Hyperion " when he was turned thirty ; but most of the 
" Voices of the Night " were the offspring of his youthful, 
genius. Among these are the ever memorable "Psalm ot 
Life," "The Reaper and hia Flowers," "The Village Black' 
smith," and "Escelsior," which have taken universal hold! 
of youthful minds. 

James Rdssell Lowell (1819) was not long behind Lonj^ 
fellow, whom he succeeded as Professor of Modern Langut^eai 
and Belles-Lettres at Harvard, of whicb place 
native. He also cultivated poetry and prose. His first' 
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votume of poems appeared when he was twenty-two, and 
before be was thir^ he hod published some four Tolumea, 
one of which was the " Biglow Papers," which established his 
£ame in the republic of letters. He may be said to have 
been bom and bred among men of letters, as bis father and 
grandfather and other relatives were very highly accom- 
plished, and his wife was a poetess. Mr. Lowell spent a 
long career among American periodicals, and added lately 
to the aathorship of his native land. In a later portion of 
his life he filled the high office of ambassador from the United 
States to the Court of Queen Victoria, and graced his office 
with a patronage of letters for which he was very highly 
esteemed in England. His Yankee humour is almost un- 
nvaUed, while his general culture is remarkable for taste 



Hymn-writers have often been youthfuL George Her- 
BKBT (1593-1633) left hia "Temple" as the product of his 
youthful Muse. It was not published till after his death, 
but it at once became popular, and twenty thousand copies 
were sold in a few yeara — Charles Wesley (1708-1788) 
be^ian with youthful zeal his noble task of writing hymns, 
and never has experimental rehgion been more truly or 
poetically expressed than in his spiritual songs. — Augustus 
St ToPLADY (1740-1778), so early taken away, left his 
" Rock of Ages " as the effusion of his youthful piety. — 
DoDDRiDOB (1702-1751), while a young divine at the age of 
twenty, was wont to turn the subjects of his sermons into 
hymns. — John Keble (1792-1S66) published his "Christian 
Year" in 18i7. His pen had long heezi occupied in the 
preparation of the beautiful and devotional poems which it 
contained, and which has become, as Cardinal Xewman said, 
"one of the classics of the language." Few of them can bo 
sung in the service of praise, hut his morning and evening 
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hymns arc now almost as well known and as much tised s 
those of Bishop Ken. 

Among female poets it is not perhaps at all striking that 
youthful development should be marked, as there is an earlier 
efttoreacence in the mind aa in the whole nature of ■womaji., 
The Greek Sappho and all her companions are represented 
as young. She was one of the great leaders in the .^oliaa 
school of lyric poetry. Ancient writers have expressed their 
unbounded admiration of the poetry of Sappho. She held 
the lyric throne even above Pindar. The wise Solon « 
afiected by one of her poems that he wished to learn it befora 
be died. Horace and Catullus echoed her praises, whila 
they imitated her rhythmical and beautiful verses. The very 
few fragments of her poetry that remain illustrate the s 
passing beauty of her style. 

Some English poetesses bloomed in youth. Felicia^ 
Heslanb (1793-1835) took early to writing verses, and wag 
flattered to publish in her fifteenth year. Four years after* 
wards she made a more successful venture by her " Poems of 
the Domestic Affections." It was in the year of her mar- 
riage ; but the prose of her life was not smooth or harmoni- 
ous, and she sought consolation in the study of languages and 
the composition of poems. She got the prize for a poem on 
Sir William Wallace at twenty-six, and left a large collection' 
of poems when she died. 

Letitia Elizabeth Lasdon (1802-183P), though she used 
her initials only in the publication of her poems, took a goocC 
place in the literature of her day. She was able by hee 
writings not only to provide for her own wants, but also ta 
aid her relatives. She was bom at Chelsea, Some of het 
pieces appeared in the Literary Gazette about her twentieth 
year, Wheji twenty-two she issued " The Improvatrice 
»nd shortly afterwards two more volumes of poetry. Shs 
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wrote for other seriate, and also a novel. She was married 
in 183S to the goveruor of Cape Coast Castle, but died there 
Bhortly after her arrival from a dose of prussic acid taken by 
mistake. 

AuN Tavlor (1782^1866) and Jase Tavlok (1783-1824) 
■were daaght«rs of a gifted minister, and were born in London. 
When scarcely twenty they wrote "Nursery Rhymes" and 
" Hymns for Infant Minds," which long kept their popu- 
larity. They continued devoted to literature, and added 
many poems and tales, which commanded much interest. 

Lacy Asnb Barsaed {1750-1825} wrote "Auld Robin 
Gray" before she was twenty-two, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing it become popular while nobody knew the secret 
of its authorship. The tender and true affection which it 
breathes went to the hearts of the Scottish people, among 
whom it has always continued to be a favourite. Lady 
Anne was a Lindsay, daughter of the lifth Earl of Balcarres. 
She married Mr. Andrew Baniard, and went witli him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, but returned to Scotland in 1802. 
She kept the secret of her authorship of tlie popular ballad 
for fifty years. Li 1823 she acknowledged it to Sir Walter 
Scott 

Elizabeth Barhett Browning (1809-1861) was bom at 
Hope End, near Ledbury, England, of wealthy parenta 
Her mind was singularly precocious. Thus she afterwards 
referred to this : " I wrote verses, as I daresay many have 
done who never wrote any poems, very early — at eight years 
old and earlier. But what is less common, the early fancy 
turned into a. will, and remained with me, and from that day 
to this poetry has been a distinct object with me — an object 
to read, think, and live for. And I could make you laugh, 
■Ithough you could not make the public laugh, by the narrsr 
tive of nascent odes, epics, and dialectics crying aloud on 
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for although . 
dence only of b 



Hoiner threw ii 



obEolete Muses from childish lips. The Greeks were m 
demigods, aud haunted me out of Fope's Homer, aud 
dreamt more of Agamemnon than of Mobos, the Lla«k ponj 
And thus my great epic of eleven or twelve years old, in fou 
books, and called ' The Ba-ttlo of Mai'athon,' aud of whia) 
fifty copies were printed, because papa was bent upon spoi 
ing me, is Pope's Homer done over again, or rather undone 
curious production for a child, it gives e 
I imitative faculty, and an ear, and a go 
n a peculiar direction, The love of Popal 
B into Pope on the one aide, and into Gree 
on the other, and into Latin as a help to Greek ; and thj 
infiuence of all these tendencies is manifest so long oftet 
wards as in my ' Essay on Mind,' a didactic poem writt 
when I was seventeen or eighteen, and long repented of 
worthy of all repentance. The poem is imitative in itsforn! 
yet it is not without traces of an individual thinking a 
feeling — the bird pecks through the shell in it. With thi 
it has a pertnesa and a pedantry which did not even 
belong to the character of the author, and which I regre 
now more than I do the literary defectiveness." This poea 
waa published. Her intellectual powers were afterwards, ia 
six or seven years, highly cultivated by the study of tb 
Greek classics under Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd. Mr. Boyi 
was a superior Greek scholar, and blind. Miss Barrett w 
aloud to him their favourite authors, both in classical a 
ecoleaiastical Greek. She refers to this in one of her poe 
called the " Wine of Cyprus " — a piece written to thaxik Mt 
Boyd for some wine, 

" I thinlt of those long momings 

Whioh my thouRht goes far to reek, 
When betwiit the folio's turainBS 
Boleinn flowed the rhythmic tJreek. 
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!, the mountain epreadiag. 
Swept the aWp-bells tinkling nui»e, 
While a, girlish voice was reading 
Somewb&t low for si's und oi's." 

In 1833 she produced a spirited version of the great Greek 
tragedy of jJIschylus, "Prometheus Bound." She after- 
wards issued an improved version o£ it. Mr. Home mentions 
Uiat Le received a letter from a friend enclosing a poem from 
Miss Barrett, with the request that she might be frankly 
told whether it was poetry or merely verse. He had no 
doubt of its poetjy, and sent it to Colbum'a X'ew Monthly 
Magazine, then edited by Bulwer, where it was published. 
Miss Barrett then started on her career as an original 
poetess, and became the greatest woman poet of all time. 

Shortly after tliis an event happened which laid her pros- 
trate, and confined her to a dark chamber for years. Her 
brother and two friends were suddenly drowned at Torquay 
\fy the capsizing of a boat The shock to her was great and 
disastrous. During her affliction she read and studied Plato 
and the Hebrew Bible from beginning to end, and many other 
■works. She wrote one of her ablest poems on her brother's 
death, but it was never published tili after her own decease. 
She became acquainted with Mr. Robert Browning's poems, 
and in one of her own, called " Lady Geraldine's Courtship," 

B referred to him thus — 

' Or from Browning some pomegran&M, which, if cut deep down the 
middle, 
ShowB a, \xeaxi witlun blood-tinctured, of a veined hnnumity. " 

Mr. Browning was so much pleased that he called upon her, 
of her invalid state, and by a blundering servant 
was shown up to her room. A friendship was thus begun 
■which led to their marriage on her recovery in 1846, and to 
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their joint lives till her death. In 1844 her first two volurai 
of poetry appecired. She issued "Sonnets from the F< 
guBse," most enchanting love poems, in one of which ah^ 
described the wooing of hor lover. During her married life 
she resided at Florence, and sent forth successive volumes of 
her poetie genius. She entered wannly into the spirit of' 
revolution in Italy, and in gratitude to her tlie city of Flor- 
ence erected a marble tablet to her memory in front of the 
CasB Guidi, where she had lived. " Her verse," saya one, 
"throbs with all tlie human hopes and feara. All hearts 
may come here to lind their personal story told. All a.Bpii» 
tions, all struggles, all defeats, all victories have their 
memoirs iiv these hooks. This poet keeps the Sybil's reco 
to whom men may come to learn of life and death." 
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A GOOD prose style la not early acquired, as a general 
rule, The "heaven-bom inspiration" may make a 
poet, but it -was the opinion of Dr. Samuel Johnson that a 
required to give his days and nights to the study of 
Addison in order to acquire a good style in English prose. 
Lord Macaulay denied that any work of imagination of the 
tighest class was ever in any country produced by a man 
under thirty-five. The great historian affirmed that what- 
ever powers a man may have received from nature, it was 
issible for hia taste and judgment to be ripe, or his mind 
Bufficiently stored with images, or that he could have observed 
sufficiently the vicissitudes of life or the nicer ahadra of 
character in the years of youth. Of all the great books 
extant tn the world, he computed that nineteen-tweiitietha of 
them were published after the writers had attained the age 
of forty. Dr. Smiles, however, says that "though great 
things may be done after forty — new inventions made, new 
books written, new thoughts elaborated — it is doubtful 
whether the mind really widens and enlarges after that age." 
There have been some noble achievements of youth in 
prose literature, especially in works of the imagination and 
in the Eellea-Lettrea. 

The writings of Sir Philip Sidset (1554—1586) rank among 
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the most illustrions of these. As pioneer of the new era i 
EQglish literature, he gave a noble embodiment to the lite 
ary character, and may well head the list aa an esampt 
of what a young man should be. Ho was the true gentlema 
of the great age of Queen ElizabetL He died at thirty-tw> 
yet gained a high place in the esteem of his contemporariei 
and a lasting renown. He was bom at Penshurst in Kenl 
His father, Sir Henry Sidney, was Deputy of the Bealm ( 
Ireland, and President o£ the OouncO in Walea. His mothd 
was Lady Mary Dudley. Philip was therefore connecte 
with the noblest blood in England. Tlie Duke of Norii 
umberland was Ids grandfather, and his uncle was the oeh 
bra ted Earl of Leicester. 

As a boy Sidney was grave. Lord Brooke, hia ( 
friend, said ; — " Of his youth I will report no other wondc 
but this, that though I lived with him, and knew him froB 
a child, yet 1 nerer knew him other than e 
staidnesB of ifiind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carrio 
grace and reverence above greater years — his talk evi 
knowledge, and liis very play tending t« enrich hia b 
so as even his tea^thers found something to observe and lean 
above that which they usually read or taught. WLic^ 
eminence by nature and industry made Lis worthy fa thai 
style Sir Philip in my hearing (though I unseen) Lum 
familice suce." The Dean of Chriatchurch at Oxford fel 
such honour in having had him for three years under hi 
tuition, that he had it engraved afterwards upon his tonal 
that he had been the preceptor of " Philip Sidney, that nobli 
knight." Iiord Brooke wished no other inscription over hi 
grave than this ; — " Here lies the friend of Sir Fhili 
Sidney." 

Sidney went to Oxford in his fourteenth year, and left )j 
hia seventeenth without having taken hia degree ; but tha 
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liras not because he bad becu an indifibrent student, for he 

r otherwise. It was the custom of persons of quality 

Bfime. He then travelled for three years on the con- 

i td Europe, and enriched his mind. He was in Faria 

e day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 24th, 

72, and probably owed his life to having taken refuge at 

J English embassy. He was- made by that horrible out- 

^ a more decided Protestant than ever, and more anxious 

[ to maintain a Christian character. On his tour through 

Snrope he avoided the allurements of pleasure, and only 

' (mltivated his mind and manners. Roger Ascham, in his 

"Schoolmaster," says that he knew many who "returned out 

of Italy worse transfonned than ever was any in Circe's 

but he was also acquainted with "divers noble 

I personages and many worthy gentlemen of England whom 

^ bK the siren (songs of Italy could never untwine from the 

mast of God's Word, nor no enchantment of vanity overturn 

them from the fear of God and love of honesty." Of the 

latter, we learn, was Sir Philip Sidney. " Like the bee which 

sacks honey from poisonous flowers, he gained only good 

. from the travels which were bo pernicious to his fellow- 

L countrymen at larga" 

When he returned to England at the age of twenty-one, 
he was introduced to court by the Earl of Leicester, whose 
presumptive heir he was then supposed to be. He was 
present at Kenilworth during the memorable visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to the earl's castle, and shared in the great festivi- 
ties. In 1577 he was sent on a mission to congratulate the 
new Emperor of Germany, and to condole with the princes of 
the Palatinate, whose father, the elector, had just died. He 
had an interview with William the Silent in Holland, on liis 
retnm journey to England. Sir Philip acquitted himself to 
^ tiie satisfaction of all, and left so marked an impression on 
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foreign princes, that some of them thought him worthy of 
heiag nominated as a candidate for the crown of Poland. 

Sir Henry Sidney had many difficulties and troubles in 
liis public life ; but Philip niBnifested singular filial devotion 
to his father's interests. As a courtier he was bold and fira 
enough to warn the queen of the danger of the proposed 
marriage to the Duke of Anjou, in a paper of great ability 
and wiBdom. Coming from so young a man, it was not quit* 
palatable to the queen ; hut it was a noble act of patriot 
which impartial posterity will applaud, and the queen 1 
self acted upon its advice. 

As ft literary man Sidney was remarkable in youth. The 
era was renowned for its literature. M. TaJue says t 
" Sidney was only a soldier in the army, but there is a multS- 
tilde about him, a multitude of poets. In fifty-two yean, 
without counting the drama, two hundred and thirty-threft 
are enumerated, of whom forty have genius or talent," Yeft 
young Sidney almost led the Renaissance in England. HJB 
poetry might have placed him among the list of those whceft 
youthful achievements Lave just been recorded. His " Astro* 
phel and Stella," printed after his death, contains c 
hundred sonnets, all written to express his feelings toward 
the lady whom he failed to marry, and whom he continued 
to love after alie was married to another, but never led hef 
astray. He also versitied forty-three psalms in English. 

As a prose writer Sidney gained most fame and exercise 
greatest influence on literature. Yet he did not write fo 
fame, or even for publicity, and did not publish any of hi 
works during his lifetime. They were all prepared for sell 
culture or for the amusement of his sister, the Countess t 
Pembroke. His dearest friend, Lord Brooke, said tha 
" Sidney proposed no monuments of books to the work 
B purpose Iiad been to leave his memory in books, I ai 
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confident, in the right use of logic, philosophy, hiatory, aud 
poeay, nay, even in the most ingenious of the mechanical axtfi, 
he would have showed such traits of a searching and judioi- 

ipirit aa the professors of every faculty would have striven 
for him no less than the seven cities did to have Homer of 
their sept But the truth is, his end was not writing, even 
while he wrote, nor his knowledge moulded for tables or 
■chools ; but both his wit and understanding bent U]>on his 
heart to make himself and others, not in words or opinions, 
hut in life and action, good and great." He nevertheless 
did write, and his works, published several years after his 
death, are such as posterity "will not willingly let dia" 
They marked an era in the literature of England. His 
Arcadia," though intended only for his sister and hei' 
imily, hecame a popular work when published, and went 
through seventeen editions between 1590 and 1674. It was 
written in 1580, when Sidney was twenty-six. It is a story 
in the classical style, full of beautiful passages, though weari- 
some to the modern reader. His " Defence of Poesy " was 
written when he was twenty-se^en ; but perhaps it may have 
commenced hefore that. It is a work of poetry in prose, 
Utd is deservedly admired. Sidney placed poetry very high 
Bjnong the efforts of the human mind, and considered that 
learning only served to embellish this noblest art. He 
reviewed all the styles of ])oetry, and defended it from all 
objections. No nation despised it. The most cultivated 
Greeks and Romans gave it divine names. " The Holy Scrip- 
ture (wherein there is no uncleanness) hath whole parts in it 
poetical, and even our Saviour Christ vouchsafed to use the 
flowers of it." He refers to the nohle list of poets, and enu- 

ites some of those who obtained celebrity near his own 

Sidney was fatally wounded nt Zutphen, and was carried 
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to the Eai'l of I-eiceater's position. On the way, being 
thirsty, he called for a. drink ; but as be put ihe bottle to 
his mouth he saw a poor soldier borne past, " ghast 
ing up his eyes at the bottle," so he denied himself and gavo 
it to the poor man, saying, " Tby necessity is greater than 
mine." Sidney died a few days after, to the great grief a. 
the army, the court, and the nation. Even foreign courts 
expressed their sorrow at his early death. His body i 
taken to England, and was buried with great pomp at St., 
Paul's in London. The whole nation went into mourning, 
"It was accounted a sin," says one of his biographer 
any gentleman of quality, for many montlis after, to appear 
at court or city in any light or gaudy apparel." 

Sir Phihp had been knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and' 
though so young, was the typical gentleman of her reign. 
One calls him "the King ot the "Virtues," and another "th» 
Knight of Courtesy," His latest biographer, Mr. A. J. 
Symonds, says : "He was the hero of the Renaissance.. 
All classes concurred in worshipping that marvellous youth,, 
who displayed the choicest gifts of chivalry and scholarship,, 
of bravery and prudence, of creative and dehberative geniuB, 
in the consummate harmony of a noble character." Hia' 
piety was stamped by the Reformation, and was a beautifnB 
Betting for gifts and culture in a youth. 

GiovAKSi Boccaccio (1313-1375), the gifted writer t 
the Middle Ages at Florence, says of himself ; " Before seve 
years of age, when as yet I had met with no stories, anJ 
hardly knew my letters, I had a natural taste for fiction, i 
produced some little tales." He early evinced a deeii 
taste for poetry, but was placed when he was t-en years ol^! 
in the house of a merchant to he trained for commer 
remained there six years, and was dismissed to his taiher. 
The latter sent him to Naples in the hope of curing him of a 
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tendency to letters. While there he risited, as so many in 
the long ages have done, the tomb of Virgil, and his youthful 
mind sighed to emolate the fame of the great Roman. He 
resolved from that day to devote himself to literature. Tlie 
longing of liia youth was fulfilled in his age, and he became 
of the great writers of Italy. His works, hut especially 
iis " Decamerone," have often been printed. More than a 
]nindred editions of the latter bare been issued, besides trana- 
iations into various languages of Europe. 

Christopher Maelowe (1563-1593) was only thirty when 
te fell a. victim to a tavern brawl, yet he had become a 
pioneer of the new era of literature, and had produced im- 
perishable works which three hundred years after liia death 
»re still published in popular forms. He was bom at Canter- 
bniy, and was the son of a shoemaker. He got a liberal 
education, and graduated at Cambridge. His " Tamhurlaine 
lie Great" w(k produced when he was one-and-twenty, and 
his "Dr. Faustus" when he was twenty-four. The great 
German critic TTlrici says that Marlowe's first work was his 
ablest, though his " Jew of M^ta " and his " Edward the 
Second " are usually regarded as his best productions. His 
style for a di-amatist is lyricaL To be so young a writer, he 
showed unwonted power of "portraying the inner states of 
tiie soul, especially vehement emotions, in a striking and 
effective manner." 

Ben Jonson (1574-1C37) experienced much hardship in 
bis early life. He was a clergyman's son, and was bom 
at Westminster after his father's death. His mother then 
married a bricklayer, and Ben was taken from school and 
pnt to the brick-yard. This was not liked by the youth, and 
he enlisted as a soldier, and was sent to the Netherlands. He 
soon left the army and went on the stage. He became an 
-author in his twentieth year, and wrote a play, " Every Man 
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in hia Humour," 'which became popular vrhea brought out in 
1596, and received the patronage of Quoen Elizabeth. Evaa 
Shakespeare became one o£ his performers. Before he i 
thirty years of age Jonson had written three dramas, i 
had also produced hia classical tragedy of " Sejanus." 
Taine says of Ben Jonson : " Few writers have labonre 
more, and more conscientionaly. His knowledge waa vi 
and in this age of eminent scholars he was one of the I 
classics of the time, as deep as he was accurate and thorougl^ 
having studied the most minute details, and understood thfl 
true spirit of ancient life. It waa not enough for him 1 
have stored his mind from the best writers, to have t 
works continually in his mind, to scatter his pages, whetha 
he would or no, with recollections of them." It is wondoi 
ful how he learned so much when we know how early he h 
school, how unfavourable for study was hia soldier career 
and that he was married when he was twenty and had t 
earn his bread ; but his learniog was so marked that e 
the University of Oxford tardily gave him the honors 
degree of M.A. He waa also appointed Poet Ijiureate. 
was a man of great ahiTities, and had great power 
comedy of plot, the painting of the grotesque, the represents 
tion of the too transient subjects of ridicule, too general vices.' 
He wrote altogether some fifty dramas, and founded a atyle 
English literature. When he died he was buried in West 
minster Abbey. It is said that he asked King Charles I. b 
grant him a favour. " What is it !" said the king. " Givi 
me eighteen inches of square ground." "Where?" 
Charles. " In Westminster Abbey." So he waa laid thera 
and in aa upright position. When the grave was bein 
covered up, one Jack Young, afterwards knighted, gave a 
eighteenpence to cut out on the flat stone these words ;- 
"0 KAHE Bes Jonson!" 



a till 
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AsTHOyy Ml'nday (1554-1&33}, of whom little is now 
known, was a dramatiBt of the sixteenth century. He was 
& ata^e-playcr and an apprentice, and then went as one of 
tile Pope's 5chola,ra to the English College at Rome. At the 
.mge of twenty-five, when he returned from Italy, he had 
imbibed the principles of the Reformation. He published a 
Mirror of Mutahility," and several tracts against Roman- 
im. He did not begin his dramatic writing till later on. 
in life. 

Fkancis Beaumont (15S6-16I5), who with Fletcher pro- 
iced fifty-two dramas, died before he was thirty. He was 
bom and educated at Cambridge, and was the sou of a judge. 
was ten years younger than his literary partner, and 
was believed to have been the greater genius of the two. 
But it is impossible to tell what parts of the joint^compoai- 
tion were his. We can only surmise by the comparison of 
Hetoher's later productions. Their common work was pro- 
duced during ten years, consequently Beaumont's part was a 
great achievement of youth. A critic says : " The confidence 
id buoyancy of youth are visible in their productions." 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616), it is well known, 
i,s a husband and a father when he was nineteen, and he 
died when he was fifty-two. His mai'vellous literary career 
comprised within twenty years — from 1593, when he 
twenty-nine, to 1613, when he was forty-eight. The first 
part of hia authorship was therefore an achievement of 
youth. These works are marked hy "the presence of viva- 
city, cleverness, delight in beauty, a quick enjoyment of 
existence, small experience of human life ; slight and fanci- 
ful rather than real and massive." "Venus and Adonis" 
was published when he was twenty-nine ; " Lucrece " when 
he was tliirty, and hia first play, *'Love's Labour's Lost," when 
he was thirty-three. The latter, Kays Professor Dowden, "is 
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full of a young man's thought, wit, and satire — a comedy 4 
oddities, of dialogue carefully elaborated and pointed (■! 
dialogue in a first original woi-k would be), and underlyin 
this a young man's tlieory with reference to culture a 
education." "Koraeo and Juliet," though later, has, never 
tbeless, been styled a young man's tragedy; and "Titai 
Andronicus," in its " beauty, its passion, and its defect^ 
characteristically a young man's achievement — the lyrico 
tragedy of youth, of love, and of death." These ( 
works of Shakespeare are here noticed chiefly for the f 
pose of pointing out the stamp of youth which they 1: 
and for directing attention to the periods of authorship of aO 
incomparable a writer as Shakespeare. The noble productioni 
of his genius may be well regarded as the fruit of full 11 
hood. His works are a great study for youth in their divers! 
fied representations of comedy, tragedy, and history, persoiuJ 
fied in ever memorable characters, and containing s 
wisdom for the guidance of life and action. These works, ai 
M. Taine has said, all diow something of himself; and i 
may say to him as Desdemona said to Othello : " I love thai 
for the battles, sieges, fortunes thou hast passed, and for tl 
distressful stroke that thy youth suffered." 

Hugo Grotids (1583-1645) was one of the most remark; 
able young men that any age or country has produced, 
was the son of illustrious ancestors, who had adorned leara 
ing for generations. His father and grandfather had bee 
professors in Leyden from the foundation of its universityi 
GrotiuB was bom at Delft, Avhere his father was a 
lawyer, and four times burgomaster, as well as one of tlH 
curators of the University of Leyden. Hugo very eai 
learned classics, and wrote verses in Latin when he w 
seven years of age. At twelve he is said to have been 
well grounded in religious principles that he converted 1 
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mother &om tiie Boman Catholic to the Protestant faith. 
His school-life was brief, and spent chiefly at the Hague, 
under Uytenbogoard, who afterwards became so famous. At 
fourteen he entered the University of Leyden, where a 
galaxy of eminent scholars then taught, Joseph Scahger, 
one of the first of classical critics, was a professor, and took 
special interest in the young prodigy. Douaa, who had com- 
ntauded the defending army at the siege of Leyden, and 
who waa equally eminent aa a scholar, a poet;, and a soldier, 
was the first curator of the university. He welcomed young 
Orotius on his admission in a few eloquent Latin verBes, 

beginning thUS, — 

"Magna puer magni dignissime cum parratis." 

After three years' study the youthful student took hie 
degree, and on the occasion defended, amidst much applause, 
public theses in mathematics, philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
theology. Grotiua was immediately attached to the embassy 
of Count Justin of Nassau and Olden Bameveldt to the court 
of France, and attracted the attention of Henry IV,, who 
introduced him to his courtiers as " the miracle of Holland," 
The king also gave him a gold chain with his miniature 
attached to it, and would have knighted him had not the 
modesty and family pride of the youth declined it. The 
University of Orleans, the great law school of France, 
honoured Grotius with the degree of Doctor of Laws before 
he had reached his fifteenth year, and referred in eulogistic 
terms to his acquirements in the diploma which he received ! 
He was called to the bar on his return to Delft, and pleaded 
his first cause at the age of seventeen. He got at once full 
practice before the supreme courts. In his fifteenth year some 
of his Latin verses were published ; others were issued in 
his sixteenth and seventeenth. In the latter also appeared 
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his edition of the celebr&ted " Satyricon of MutianuB M. F. 
Capella," a Latin writer of Carthage who lived at the close 
of the tifth century. Grotius added notes to this singular 
work, which describes the liberal sciences, and actually 
announces the doctrine that the Earth is not the centre o£ 
the planets, but along with them goes round the Sun J 
Copernicus quotes Capella in support of his own discovery.i 
Grotiua published a Latin tragedy on " Adam the Exile " in 
1601, when he was eighteen; but he considered it ( 
juvenile to be included afterwards in his collected poei 
He also prepared a tragedy on " The Sufferings of Christ," 
which was published in 1608, and gained great applause. 
The year before, and at the early age of twenty-four, he waB 
appointed Attorney-General of Holland, and acquitted him- 
self with " dignity and brilliancy" on every public occasion 
His legal engagements did not interfere with his studies a 
his books. When twenty-six he published his book on th 
liberty of the sea, called " Mare Liberum," which involved 
him in a controversy with Selden and other English jurists. 
He wrote a book on the "Antiquity of the Bataviau fiepublic,* 
of which his father published a Dutch translation. When 
only twenty-nine, Grotiua completed a Latin History of tl 
Netherlands, from the beginning of the war of iadependenoa 
to the conclusion of the truce. This was not published f 
after his death ; but it " has been a classic ever since," sayi 
the great American historian of the same eventful period 
Mr, Motley says of Grotius, that as "a chief magiatratt 
of Rotterdam, member of the States of Holland and tbt 
States- General, jurist, advocate, attorney -general, 
scholar, historian, editor of the Greek and Latin clashes) 
wi-iter of tragedies, of law treatises, of theological disquiai 
tiona, he stood foremost among a crowd of famous contem 
poraries. His genius, eloquence, and learning were esteemed 
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among the treasures not ouly of hia own country hut of 
Europe. " 

When the Arminian controversy broke out in the Dnt«h 
R«formed Church, Grotius and the great John of Bomeveldt 
took the liberal side, and were relentlesBly persecuted by 
Prince Maurice and the Calvinistic party. Bameveldt, 
though so eminent a stAtcEman, was beheaded in 1619; 
(md Grotius, after a moat unfair trial, was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment He may then be said to have jUBt 
finished his remarkable career of youth, for he was only 
thirty-six when his public services to his country were thus 
ignominiously ended. 

Hia imprisonment was quite romantic, both in hia employ- 
ment and remarkable escape. He was placed in the strong 
lortresa of LoSvestein, near Gorcum. " His deportment in 
prison was a magnificent moral lesson," says Motley. " Shut 
up in a cage consisting of a bedroom and a study, he was 
debarred from physical exercise, so necessary for liis mental 
and bodily health. Not choosing, for the gratification of 
Iiieut«nant Deventer, to indulge in weak complaints, he pro- 
mired a huge top, which he employed himself in whipping 
several boura a day ; while for intellectual employment he 
plunged once more into those classical, juridical, and theo- 
Ic^cal studies which had always employed his leisure hours 
from childhood upwards." Learned men coi^ulted him for 
tiieir editions of classical and Oriental works, and a huge 
chest of books was conveyed to him from time to time to 
enable him to pursue his studies. He helped Vossius in his 
edition of the tragedies of Sophocles, and Erpenius in his 
Greek Testament He compiled a complete moral anthol- 
ogy from the works of Sophocles, Menander, and others, 
translated into Dutch verse. He made a translation in 
rhyme of the Theban Brothers of Euripides, " thus seeking 
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distraction from his own tragic doom in the portmitnre 
antique, distant, and heroic sorrow." He prepared an " Intr» 
dnction to the Jurisprudence of Holland," whicli in a subse- 
quent period became a text-book and an oracle in the courts 
and schools of law. He also composed, in rhyme, a work t 
the evidences of Christianity, for sailors, which became vei 
popular. 

" Thus nearly two years jMiBsed away. Spinning his great 
top for exercise ; soothing his active and prolific brain with 
Greek tragedy, with Flemish verse, with jurisprudence 
history, theology ; creating, expounding, adorning, by the 
warmth of his vivid intellect ; moving the world and doing 
good to his race from the very depths of his stony sepulchre, 
Hugo Grotius rose superior to bis doom, and took captivi^ 
captive. The man is not to be envied who is not moved by 
HO noble an example of great calamity manfuUy endured." 

While the chest of books was passing to and fro, the 
tliought arose that perhaps the prisoner might effect his 
escape by being enclosed instead of the books, For a time 
the cheat was regularly opened and inspected ; but 
found to contain nothing but works of learning, the com- 
mandant in charge of the fortress ceased to open it 

Madame Grotius at length determined to attempt the 
deliverance of her huaband. Her maid-servant was taken 
into confidence, and she agreed to accompany the cheat tO' 
Gorcum. Grotius practised lying in the chest for two hours 
at a time, and found that he could contrive to place himself in 
a condition of some comfort, and to endure it for a few hours., 

At length the day approached when the commandant hard 
to be absent for the purpose of receiving his company 
captain. Grotius prayed fervently for an hour, and then. 
entered the chest with only Lis linen under-clothes on. The 
big Testament of Professor Erpenius served as his pilli 
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and & few books filled up interstices left by the curves of 
his body. His clothes were laid on a chair, and the curtains 
of his bed were drawn as if he were there, and Madame 
Grotiua professed a purpose to stay with him, oa the weather 
was tempestuous, and to send Ler maid with the box. 

On lifting the chest one of the soldiers said, " The 
Anninian must be in it himself, it seems so heavy." By 
lifting and dragging the cheat was got downstairs and 
through thirteen doorways. Several times the soldiers 
expressed their sense of its unusual weight, and that the 
prisoner himself might be there. A soldier's wife also told 
a story of a malefactor who had escaped in that way. " And 
if a malefactor, why not a lawyer ! " said she. However, 
it was all taken in jest, and the maid tried to divert their 
attention. 

When the chest was taken past the commandant's wife, 
&he was asked if she chose to inspect it ; but she wished to 
know how her husband had done, and on being told that he 
had long found it quite unnecessary, she replied that there 
was no reason why she should be more strict than her 
husband. 

At length it was got on board, and the faithful maid 
induced the skipper to order it to be securely lashed, lest by 
a lurch it should slide into the sea Sitting down upon it, 
she then gave a sign with her handkerchief, that her mistress 
might know of her success. 

The passage was rough, but Gorcum was reached. The 
maid offered the skipper ten stuivers to transport the chest 
at once to the town. The skipper's son, who was assisting, 
felt some movement, and burst out saying, " You have got 
something alive in your trunk 1" — "Yes, yes," said the 
maid : " Arminian books are always alive, always full of 
motion and spirit." The fact was that the prisoner had not 
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been able to restrain a alight movement. Tt was a wonder 
, that after so many surmises the box had not been inspected. 
However, it arrived at the place of rendezvous. 

It was feared that Grotius had not aurvived, aa he did 
not respond when tirst called. The girl liurst out saying, 
" My God ! my God 1 My poor master is dead 1 " But 
immediately thei'e was a rap inside and a cry, " Open the 
chest I am not dead, but I did not at first recognize 
your voice." 

The chest was opened, and Orotiua came up as out of his 
grave, faint but grateful After a slight refreshment, 
arrangements were made for his removal. He was dressed 

a bricklayer, ami put under the care of a master mason. 
The clothes were too small, and the poor man looked 
grotesque ; however, by further efforts at disguise he was got 
off. "With difficulty, in the boisterous weather, did they pre- 
vail upon the boatmen to convey them across the ferry ; but 
pleading urgent business, and offering a larger fare, they got 
their passage mside. 

They reached Antwerj) in safety, and when the name of 
Grotius was mentioned at the house of tlie preacher Grevink- 
hoven, the clergyman and his invalid wife rushed to fall on 
the neck of the fugitive. The escape was admirably ar- 
ranged, and with it the marvellous career of the youth of 
Grotius was over. He was then only thirty-eight 

3is subsequent career may be briefly told. He reached 
Paris, where he was well received by the literati and the 
ting, who gave him a pension of three thousand livres. His 
wife joined him there, after having been detained a fortnight 
in prison. He immediately set about the preparation of an 
"Apology" for himself and his party, which was published in 
1622. He then began the composition of his greatest work, 
' De Jure Belli et Pacia," which has since remained a 
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Attmdard on intematioDBJ law, and Los been translated into 
nlinoBt all the languages of Europe, and into some Asiatic 
Grotiua next entered the dijilomafcic service of 
Sweden, and was appointed ambassador to France. He still 
continued to write and to publisli books, not the least valuable 
of which were his " Annotations on the Old and New Testa- 
at length allowed to return to Holland, 
and sailed from Stockholm for Liiheck in 1645. He was 
very ill from the effects of a storm by which the vessel was 
driven ashore near Dantzic He reached Rostock in a feeble 
Btate, and died there August 28, 1645. It is said that a 
friend read to him from the New Testament the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican, and as the prayer of the 
latter was recited, " God he merciful to me a sinner," Grotiua 
exclaimed, " I am that publican ! " and so passed away justi- 
fied to the kingdom of God. 

William Wycherley (1640-1715), the comic dramatiat 
of the Restoration period in England, we are informed by 
Pope, wrote " Love in a Wood " when he was nineteen ; " The 
Gentleman Dancing- Master " at twenty-one ; " The Plain 
Dealer "at twenty-five; and "The Country Wife" at thirty- 
one or thirty-two. Pope says that Wycherley told him this 
over and over again. But the same authority says that 
by a fever Wycherley lost his memory forty years before 
his death. And Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated essay on 
*' The Comic Dramatists," remarks that " WycherJey'a 
the decline of life played him such strange 
tricks, that we might question the correctness of his asser- 
tion without throwing any aspersion upon his veracity." 
his earliest work which refer to cir- 
that occurred after the time of its composition ; 
might have been inserted before the publication, 
did not take place till 1672, The vanity of the 
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author was greater thau his lore of truth. His style 
coarse aud immoral, and deserved the coudemnation giyen 
by Macaulay. 

George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne (1684-1753), 
was precocious as a philosopher. He was born at Rilcrin, 
near Thomaatown, in the county of Kjlkenny, Ireland, and 
was educated at Kilkenny and Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which he became a fellow in 1707. That year, when only 
twenty-three, he published a. ti"aot, written in liis twentieth 
year, entitled " Arithmetiea absque Algebra aut Euclide 
demonstrata." Two years after, he published " An Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision," which was an extra- 
ordinary production for a young man of fir-e-and-twenty. 
During the nest three years he issued his " Treatise Con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge," and " Three 
Dialogues." Berkeley intended to refute the infidelity of 
the age by his ideal philosophy. He " denied, on the re- 

ved principles of philosophy, the reality of an external 
world ; thence arguing that, as there is no such world, we 
must, in order to account for the phenomena of sense, ptstu- 
late a Deity continually acting on the minds of men, and 
necessitating certain perceptions." 

Berkeley at once became famous, visited London and 
Paris, and met with the great thinkers of his time. He was 

man of a fine spirit, and actually exchanged the deanery 
E Derry, worth £1,000 a year, for £100 as a misBionary to 
Bermuda. He was extremely annious to get a universily 
foan4ed there, and in the happiness of the prospect he 
penned theee now celebrated lines, prophetic of the future — 

" Westwurd the course t)f empire takes ita i 
The Grst four acta already pa£t ; 
A fifth shall dose the drama of the day — 
Time'? noblest offspring is tha last." 
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Berkeley sailed for America in 1738, and spent aeven 
' years in vainly endeavouring to get the government to 
establish the seat of learning. He therefore returned to 
England with broken fortune and baffled hopes, but was 
1 by being made Bishop of Cloyne in 1734. He left 
a noble example, which in the numerous academic institu- 
tions of America and Canada bore most remarkable fruit. 

Frasijois Arouet de Voltaire (1694-1778) was the son 
of M. Arouet, a notary at Chatenay, near Soeaus, in France. 
He was a sickly infant, but survived to a good old age. His 
god-father, though an abhe, was one of the most corrupt men 
of an age of corruption, and did all he coultl to train his 
god-son in impiety. He succeeded too well, for while a boy 
he was distinguished at school for " sallies of blasphemous 
precocity which often astonished his school-fellows and terri- 
fied his masters." His father wished him to study law, but 
he preferred literature. The society into which the abbi 
introduced him in Paris was as vicious as it was brilliant, 
and the youth was early a favourite among the circle. 
Young Arouet wrote his tragedy of " CEdipus " in hia eight- 
eenth year, and ere he was twenty he was imprisoned in 
the Bastille for his satires on the " Grand Monarque." 
While there, be wrote his " Henriade," which made bim 
famous. His mind was always active, and his authorship 
produced eighty octavo volumes. He directed much of his 
writing against the Christian reHgion, and expected that it 
could not long survive hia attacks. But his life made hia 
attacks weak, and the life of Christianity has proved mightier 
than his arguments. 

Richard Savage (1697-1743), whose friendship with Dr. 
Samuel Johnson is so well known, was an illegitimate son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield and of Earl Rivers, but was 
disowned by his unnatural mother, and given to the care of 
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a, poor womun, who had tim apprentieed to a ahoemakfll 
When lie discovered the secret of his birth, he vainly t 
deavoured to get into a better position by means of kb 
mother. Left to hia own resourcea, he pushed his way into 
literature, and became a poet at eighteen, when lie published 
" Woman's Riddle," and at twenty, " Love in a Veil." 
tragedy of " Sir Thomas Overbury " followed, and then ) 
volume of " Miscellanies." He got into trouble by h 
aipation, and killed a man in one of his frolics. He wai 
actually condemned to be Langed, and his mother ■^ 
ioua that the sentence should be carried into execution; 
but by the intercession of the Countess of Hertford he wfti 
pardoned. He published his poem of " The Bastard " 
1728, and though its sarcasm was severe, his mother re9olve( 
to quiet him with £200 a year. He was possessed of j 
ability, but had little principle, and died at the age of foit^ 
Bve. Dr. Johnson wrote Jiis Life. 

David Hume (1711-1776), who attained such fame 
philosopher and historian, produced one of his greatest w 
in youth. He was born in Edinburgh, and got the educatioi 
then available, though Professor Huxley says that " Huim 
appears to have owed little to schools or universities. 
is some evidence that he entered the Greek class i 
University of Edinburgh in 1723, when he was a boy c 
twelve years of age ; but it is not known how long 1 
studies were continued, and he did not gradnata In 1727 
at any rate, he was living at Ninewells (his father's housi 
Berwickshire), and already possessed that lovo of lean 
and thirst for literary fame which, as 'My Own Life' tell 
as, was the ruling passion of his life and the chief source a 
his enjoyment." 

His mother had not a very high opinion of her so 
Davie 's a fine, good-natured crater," said she, " but uncommol 
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■wake-minded 1 " He seemed to take to no employment, and 
twenty-four before he could help to support himsell 
Hia mother regarded a practical career as a desirable object 
younger son. He remained at Ninewells for sis years, 
reading and thinking, and then went to Bristol to begin a 
mercantile life, for which he found he had no vocation. He 
therefore left and went to France, where he spent three 
yea-ra at Rheims and La Fleche. While there he composed 
bis famous work the "Treatise of Human Nature." In one 
of hifl lettera to Mr. Gilbert Elliott of Minto, he says of 
this ; " So vast an undertaking, planned before I was one-and- 
twenty, and composed before twenty-fiTe, must necessarily 
Tery defective." He had thought much on the snbject 
for years, and had been accumulating materials for it. It 
was his purpose to construct a moral philosophy upon esperi- 
1 found," he said, " that the moral philosophy trans- 
mitted to us by antiquity laboured under the same incon- 
venience that has been found in their natural philosophy — of 
being entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon inven- 
tion than experience. Every one consulted his fancy in 
erecting schemes of virtue and happiness, without regarding 
human, natare, upon which every moral conclusion must 



This great work of Hume was published in two volumes 
in 1739, and he received £50 for the copyright. Professor 
Huxley thinks that this sum was " probably more than an 
unknown writer of twenty-seven years of age would get for 
B similar work at the present time." Hume was not quite 
lUsfied with its reception by the public, hut it was favour- 
hhly noticed. In the History of the Works of the Learned 
for November 1739, it is credited with " incontestable marks 
I great capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, and not 
thoroughly practised." 
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In 1740, Hume added the third part, "On Morals." He 
was then twenty-nme, In 1741 he published & volume oit] 
" Essays, Moral and Political," and in 1742 a second volamfc 
These works were more favourably received. Some even 
wished to get the author made a professor of ethics and' 
pneumatic philosophy in the Univeraity of Edinburgh ; but 
the sceptical tendency of his works rendered tliia impossible. 

Hume was thirty-four before he entered on any employ" 
ment, and from that time he was in possession of 80mfl| 
emolument. He became secretary to General St. Clair, wl; 
was sent on a mission to Turin. During his absence i 
Italy, hia "Philosophical Essays" or "Inquiry" was pulv 
lished. Between 1749 and 1751 he resided at Ninewella 
with his brother and sister, and issued his " Dialogues o 
Natural Religion," the " Inq^uiry Concerning the Principles i 
Morals," and " Political Discourses." 

By this time he had accumulated £1,000, and thought 
himself independent I Thus he wrote to a friend in 1781 ! 
" While interest remains as at present, I have £50 a year, i 
£100 worth of books, great store of linens and fine clothe* 
and near £100 in my pocket, along with order, frugality, i 
strong spirit of independency, good liealth and contente 
humour, and an unabated love of study. In these c 
stances, I must esteem myself one of the happy and fortu 
nate; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket o 
again in the lottery of life, there are few prizes with whitd 
I would make an exchange." TJiis is one of the " 
tions of philosophy," and the Scotch sage might h: 
with the English Joseph Brotherton, " My wealth consist 
not in the abundance of ray riches, but in the fewness of n 

Hume could not be idle, and he soon began the " Hietcofl 
of England," which was the work of his more mature yea 
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I In 1763 he was appointed secretary to Lord Hertford, the 
p ambassador to France, and saw much of Parisian society, 
3 yery highly honoured by the philosophers of that 

Hume's writings tended to undermine the evidences both 

F of natural and revealed religion, and provoked a great amount 

L of oontroversy. He was ably answered by Dr. Campbell of 

Aberdeen, though Dr. Chalmers, in au after period, conaidered 

that Campbd! had not met Hume on his own ground, but 

which himself endeavoured to do with consummate ability. 

Hume ultimately had £1,000 a year, and considered him- 

Belf very opulent He published hia " Own Life " in 1775, 

and died in 1776. From his avowed scepticism, some people 

Beemed to have anticipated that his body might be taken 

away by demoniacal agency, and a great crowd assembled 

at the funeral ; but hia remains were quietly interred in the 

Calton burial-ground, where a Roman tomb, ordered by him- 

f Bel^ marks the spot. The inscription is — "David Hume. 

■Bom 1711 ; died 1776." It is left to posterity to add the 

^rest. 

AoAM Smith (1723-1790), the justly celebrated author of 
iie ""Wealth of Nations," showed in youth a remarkable 
ability. He was a native of Kirkcaldy in Scotland, and 
studied at the University of Glasgow, from which he received 
the Snell Extibition for the TJaiversity of Oxford. Though 
Tery delicate in his constitution, he had a great passion for 
books, and a most retentive memory, Hia professor of phi- 
losophy at Glasgow recommended Hume to send a copy of his 
"Treatise of Human Nature'' to the young student, then 
only seventeen years of age, and Professor Huxley considers 
it a remarkable evidence of Adam Smith's early intellectual 
development that a youth of his age should be thought 
worthy of such a present." It was very nearly fatal to Mb 
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prospectB, for he was found reading it at Oxford, aod tlie 



book woB seized, and the young reader reprimanded by tb» 
authorities. 

In 1748, Smith delivered a course of lectures on 
Belles-Lettrea and Rhetoric in Edinburgh, which was 
attended by students of law and theology. This wm 
first course of lectures on polite literature given in Scotland 
and it is very pleasing to record that they were an ochiewj 
ment of youth, 

Smith afterwards maintained the high hopes of his youth 
and became Professor of Logic and then of Moral Fhilosopfa] 
in the University of Glasgow. His lectures 
quently published. One volume was devoted to his bE^utifa 
"Theory of the Moi-al Sentiments," and another to the mt 
renowned and useful " Inquiry into the Nature and Caui 
of the Wealth of Nations." It was a book worthy of 1 
matured thought and wisdoui — " a book not for one countrj^ 
or one age, but for all countries and all ages, and will alway 
be regarded as a noble monument of profound thinkinj 
various learning, and persevering research, applied to pun 
poses of tlie highest interest and import: 

Jeremy Bestbam (1748-1832), though he lived to a goo< 
old age, was yet distinguished by the achievements of yout 
He was born in London, educate<l at Westminster Schocd, 
and was sent to Oxford in 1760, when he was only twelve 
years old. He took his degree at sixteen, with a high repu- 
tation. He was not required, on account of his extrei 
youth, to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and it was ever 
a consolation to him that he had not done so. "FT is fath^ 
who was a solicitor and a man of wealth, took great prii 
in his precocious son. He hoped that he would shine at th( 
bar and raise the fortunes of the family. Young Benthai 
had an extraordinary thirst for knowledge, and his fath( 
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sought to force his progi-eas; but Jeremy had his special 
studies in the direction of philosophy and the foandatioiiG 
of government, and even of law reform. This produced a 
breach of confidence between him and his father. He was 
called to the bar; but he disliked the profession, and nerer 
practised He had learned from Ur. Priestley the principle 
of utilitarianism, and he became its great exponent and 
apostle in England. He had, he says, "a passion for im- 
provement in those shapes in which the lot of mankind is 
meliorated by it" 

"While yet very young, he prepared a work on a passage 
in Blackstone's Commentaries, which he published under 
the title of "A Fragment on Government." He wished 
laws and governments reconstructed so as to secure "the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number," He advocated 
annual parliaments, universal sulfrage, secret voting, and 
pajrment of members. His father was grievously disap- 
pointed, as he had married a second time, and had a step-son, 
who afterwards became the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and a peer of the realm by tlie title of Lord Colchester, 
The .st*p-brothera were both clever, and were both destined 
lor the law and high place. But the self-will and erratic 
coarse of young Bentham were a great trial to hia father. 
.Indeed, as he informs us, "for some time before the publi- 
ication of the ' Fragment," I had been regarded in the light 
of a lost child ; despair had succeeded to the fond hopes 
which something of prematurity in my progress had inspired. 
;On my being called to the bar, I found a case or two at 
.nurse for me. My first thought was how to put them to 
and the endeavours were not, I believe, altogether 
ithout success. I had contracted — oh, horrible ! — that un- 
Ltural and at that time almost unexampled appetite, the 
of innovation." 
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His "Fragment on Oovemment" had been published 

imonyiuously ; but his fatter betrayed the secret of U 
authorship, and young Bentham soon met with rebukes an 
opposition. Meantime Lord Shelbume, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowne, sought out the young author and invited him 
to bia seat at Bowood There he had greater freedom 
his thoughts, and for tlie preparation of some of his wo; 
Though much of a hermit all his life, lie seems to have falloi; 
in love with a lady at Bowood ; but she refused liim notonl] 
then but sixteen years afterwards, when he renewed hi 
appeal. She was Miss Caroline Fox, the sister of Lorj 
Holland. 

After five years' residence at Bowood, Jeremy Benthan 
visited Kusaia and France. His system was elaborated ai 
his years advanced. He reached, says Mrs. Olipliant, "th< 
very sublimation of aelf-applause," as thus expressed by him* 
self : ■' What Bacon did was to proclaim Fiat experiTneTUuTn, 
but bis own knowledge of natural philosophy was ignorancaj 
what Locke did was to destroy the notion of innate ideas] 
what Newton did was to throw light on one branch ol 
science : but I have planted the tree of Utility — I hart 
planted it deep and spread it wide. " 

His system has had very great influence upon the world 
ever since it was first published as an achievement of youthi 
"It is sufficiently important to be considered a new d 
parture in the world of thought, and as such it has receive 
the allegiance of as devoted a band of disciples as ever au 
rounded any master in science or morals. The prophet wi 
one of the oddest that ever moved humanity — a strange littJi 
being, full of quips and cranks : in mind a sort of thinkings 
machine, working up every kind of harsh material, and 
rolling out schemes, codes, and legislative saggestiona by 
mile with an inexhaustible fertility; in habits a recluae, 
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though s'uiTouiided by an endless flow of society, and incap- 
able of existing, it would seem, without a little court of 
dependants and admirers ; in all studies but his own, desti- 
tute of so much as the capacity to understand, like one of 
those abnormal beings — the sport of science in the present 
day — of whom accident or misadventure has annulled one 
side of the brain, and who are incapable of exercising any 
but one set of faculties. It is true that our impression of 
him b chiefly derived from the description of his old age, 
with its shrill gaiety and eldritch afiectionateness, his laugh, 
which is something between a cricket's chirp and the cachinna- 
tdon of a pantaloon." But, as Mrs. Oliphant goes OD to say, 
difficult to believe that the fashion of him was different 
in his yonth." 

JoHASN WoLFOASG Goethe (1749-1832), so long the 

of the German people, was as remarkable in youth 

in aga Bom in good circumstances, he had exceptional 

iftdvantages. His father, though the son of a poor tailor, 

risen to be a doctor of law and imperial counsellor. 

mother was only eighteen at his birth — half the years of 

Ills father. He early evinced studious habits and fine taste, 

though accompanied by vagrant affections, which showed un- 

.■ettled morality. His first pubKcation was a book of twenty 

songs. He had turned his unhappy love into lamentations 

.d even a play. He graduated as doctor of laws 

«t Strasshurg when he was twenty-two ; and two years after 

published "Goeta von Berlichingen." "The Sorrows of 

appeared when he was twenty-five. It made a 

it impression, and from that time Goethe was one of the 

loat popular and most powerful names in German literature. 

.The story of his life, by Mr. G. H. Lewes, traces his career 

Weimar and the long series of works which he prepared, 

|U)d which rank so high in the national language^ 
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Jons C. F. VON Schiller (1759-1805), bom in the 
year to Gemiany as IJurna to Scotland, became one of the 
first names in literature. He was a native of Marbach in 
Wiirt*mberg. His father was a captain in the anmy, though 
he had previously been a surgeon. He had a great desire to 
give his son a good education, and placed Lim in a new 
academy, founded by the reigning grand-dute, and in which 
no expense was caused to parents. It was, however, too 
narrow a system, and young Schiller cultivated his mind in 
ft way of his own. When ho was nineteen, his drama of 
" The Robbera " was published. It produced a. great sensa- 
tion. The grand-duke reprimanded the young author, and 
ordered him to keep strictly to his medical studies. As the 
work became the rage, the student determined to escape 
from his thraldom. He fled to Mannheim, and rapidly pro- 
duced works of eminent ability, which culminated in his 
" Wallenstein," "an immortal drama, and beyond all com- 
petition the nearest in point of excellence to the dramas of 
Shakespeare." The Grand-Duke of Sase-Weimar was then 
drawing the chief intellectual men of Germany around him, 
and he invited Scliiller to the chair of History at Jena, and 
in 1803 ennobled him. Schiller was then at the head of 
German literature; and the dignity was the achievement of . 
youth. 

William Bbckford (1761-184i) was at nine yeare of age 
the inheritor of a princely fortune, and became distinguished 
not only for his prodigal expenditure, but for the early 
development of his literary power. When nineteen he pub- 
lished the "Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters," 
and at twenty-two wrote in Fi-euch his remarkable tale 
"The History of the Caliph Vathek." It afterwards ap- 
peared in English from his own pen. This work, he says, 
" took me three days and two nights of hanl labour, and I 
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took o3' my clothea the whole time." The plot ia 
founded ujion a French work, but as Eeckforil wrote it out, 
it is as wild as any Oriental could have conceived. The 
conceptions are grand, and the catastrophe sublime. This 
romance placed Beckford "among the first of our imaginative 
writers, independently of the surprise which it is calculated 
to excite a^ the work of a youth of twenty-two, who had 
countries he describes with so much ani- 
mation and accuracy." Vathek exercised a powerful influ- 
ence upon the youthful fancy of Byroa This work, more 
than his million of money and his great palace, is the 
memorial of Beckford. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis (1773-1818) imbibed a taate 
for the romantic and the marvellous while on a visit to Ger- 
many after he left school Before his return to England he 
had composed " The Monk," which was published in Loudon 
when its author was only twenty. It at once gained accept- 
ance, and made the author's reputation. He was a hero of 
the day, and attracted much attention. Sir Walter Bcott 
met him in Edinburgh thi'ee years after " The Monk " had 
appeared. The young aspirant to literary fame had by that 
time also ventured to appear in print with translations of 
German ballads, and was criticised by Lewis for incorrect 
rhymea. Yet the great novelist declared thirty years after- 
wards that he never felt such elation as when Lewis asked 
him to dine at his hotel Before Lewis was thirty, he had 
written many tales and dramas. His works had all the 
marks of youth except modesty. His poetry is not so wild 
as his dramas and novels, imd is more likely than they to be 



A writer in Blackmood's Magazine,* in drawing attention 
to the wonderful galaxy of youthful writers which appeared 

• For March 1SB7. 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century, saya : "It iB 
B, curious question how far the circumstance of youth or 
age in the writere of a litemry period affects the tone of 
literature in general, and of the aids to thinking which are 
derived from contemporary books. In the last wave of 
poetical inspiration which passed over this country, youth 
was exuberant and predominant; and to most of the critics 
of the time the glamour and lavish life of that moment wa» 
OB entirely associated with youth as with poetry. The first 
quarter of the century was alive with young voieea, and the 
world was transfonned in the light of young eyes. Byroo 
passed, and no more, that lialf-wuy house of life which i 
only a half termination to the brighter part of it; Shelley 
never came within sight of that boundary; Keats died a boy; 
and though perhaps there was no great difference between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, young or old, yet they w 
a matter of fact, still in the flush and flower of their years, 
when they gave that great impulse to poetry which no doubt 
helped to awaken the younger singers. And here wliere we 
stand, in ttie old metropolis of the north, all the sentiment at 
literature in its great outburst was young, Tlie heroes of 
the Edinburgh Review made their dash upon the world, a 
glittering phalanx, in the recklessness and the daring of 
youth ; and the gay and brilliant hand of cavaliers on thq 
otlier side came, with all the fi-olic and prowess and honour^ 
of the university still fresh upon their heads, when the new* 
born Mojja called them to her aide. It was, indeed, th( 
pleasure of John Wilson the athlete, in all his glory, ■ 
masquerade aa Christopher North, and call himself lame anc 
old; but what overflowing youth, what prodigal energy, whal 
force of young life overrunning all boundaries was in thesf 
masqueradiogs 1 Tliey sobered with time, like their adver 
aaries ; but the first impression of that new start and its wild 
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d^Tgfi of critical onfilaught upon every foe or wndmill that 
|»resented itself, its coramentariea, its satires, its descriptions, 
■o glowing in the sober air of to-day, were all young. They 
■were full of a deligbt^d exultation in the present, of a. • 

lingled scorn and reverence for the past, and of that bright- 
eyed command of the future which is one of the best gifts of 
youth. And the poets, all ablaze with their young life, 
went on before ; and after came the minstrels, playing on 
their timbrels : and the aii- resounded with song, and daunt- 

683 imagination, and bold assertion, and melodious triumph. 

Good was it in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was 
▼ery heaven I ' The whole earth thrilled and echoed with a 
m consciousness of existence and an undying hope. 
There is no doubt that this wonderful spring and outburst 
fd youthful power is the moat remarkable literary epoch in 
our century (the nineteenth) : and perhaps a new centur}' 
has in itself something fresh, which corresponds with the 
avatar of new genius." 

Thouas Babikgton Macaulat {1800-1859), afterwards " 
Lord Slacauiay, developed his literary tastes early in life. 
Ever fond of reading, he began to compose in the style of 
the authors he perused. At eight years of age he wrote a 
Compendium of Universal History; and aft«r reading Scott's 
*' Lay of the Last Minstrel " and " Marmion," he wrote the 

Battle of Cheviot," containing three cantos of one hundred 
and twenty lines in each, but did not finish the design, which 
ibrace six cantos. He next tried his hand on a 
heroic poem—" Olans the Great ; or, The Conquest of Mona," 
At thirteen he wrote an epitaph on Henry Maityn. "While 
pursuing his education at school and university, he was fond 
of declaiming in English, and gained at Cambridge the prize for 
I^tin declamation. In 1823 he was a regular contributor to 
XniglU'ti Quarterly ilogazliie. But it was his first article in 
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the Edinburgh Seeiev^ on Milton, which appeared b«fon 2 
was twenty-five, that brought him into public notice. " It 
effect on the author's reputation was instantaneous." 8 
George Trpvelyan savs, in his admirable Life of his uncle, thi 
Jeffrey, the prince of critics, then the editor of the Jievitit 
was taken by surprise, and wrote to Macaulay i 
terms: "The more 1 think, the less cat 
you picked up that style." The great publisher Johl 
Murray declared that it would be worth the copyright c 
"Childe Harold" to have Macaulay on the staff of th 
Qtiarterli/. 

The young writer liad a wonderful memory, and could no 
only amass information of all kinds, but could utilize it fo) 
those picturesque and antithetic sentences which characterizei 
his style. He could repeat almost all of "Paradise Los^^ 
and perform many other feats of memory. He prepared wit] 
extraordinary industry for all his literary work. It was aa 
of a kind to be accomplished by youth. Hence his " Lays a 
Ancient Borne," his "Essays," and his "History of Englajid 
were the product of his most accomplished manhood, 
was early a great talker ; and Sir George Trevelyaa sayg 
" Even as a young man, nine people out of ten liked notliinj 
better than to hear him talk." He entered Parliament whai 
he was thirty, and made some remarkable speeches IJ 
long remembered for their literary grace. 

Macaulay found his greatest happiness in books. 
George Trevelyan says tliat " of the feelings which Macanlai 
entertained towards the great minds of bygone ages it is n 
for any one excqit himself to speak. He has told ns hoi 
his debt to them was incalculable ; how they guided him t 
truth; how they filled his mind with noble and gracefa 
images; how they stood by him in all vicissitudes— comf or 
in sorrow, nurses in sickness, couipaiiions in solitude, the ok 
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friends who are never seen with new faces, who are the same 
1 wealth and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity. Great 
e honours and possessions which Macaulay acquired 
by his pen, all who knew him were well aware that the titles 
and rewards which he gained by liia own works were as 
nothing in the balance compared with the pleasure which he 
derived from the works of others." 

George Patke Eainspord James (1801-1860) was a 
native of London, and began his brilliant reputation as an 
author at the age of seventeen by publishing " A String of 
Pearls," consisting of some Eastern tales. He sent forth a 
" History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince " when he 
was twenty-one, At twenty-four he issued "Richelieu," 
which was very successful, and led him to cultivate historical 
romance. During twenty years afterwards he kept new 
books constantly before the public, until he was author of 
sixty-three separate works, in one hundred and eighty-nine 
volumes ! King William IV. appointed him Historiographer 
of Great Britain. 

Hia works are all very readable, but have not enduring 
power. His fertUe genius seemed too impatient of restraint, 
and could not wait for the reflective work of his own pen- 
manship, but had to get an amanuensis to take down rapidly 
his flowing words. This made them more loose, and less 
likely to endure. The rapid descriptions for the daily press 
are not suitable for the books of the library. 

ViCTOS Hugo (1802-1885) was bom at BesanQon. In 
bis infancy no one except his mother thought he would 
survive. He tells us himself that he was " colourless, voice- 
less, sightless, and so poor a weakling that all despaired of 
him." Yet he lived to become a clever boy, a peer of France, 
a great writer, and an idol of the French people. He be- 
gan to rTivme at school During the three years which he 
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Bpeat at the Pension Decotte to finish his school-life, bebvf 
the Bges of fifteen and eighteen, *' he wrote veraea of e 
posailile kind — odes, satires, epistles, poems, tragedies, elegiei 
idyls, imitations of Ossian, transtations of Virgil, of I 
of Ausonius, of Martial ; songs, fables, tales, epigrams, l 
ligals, logogriphs, acrostics, charades, rebuses, impromptu^ 
He even wrote a comic opera." He wrote some prize poetni 
when he was seventeen, and started a ]>aper in company witl 
hia brother Abel It was called The LlUrary Consenalivii 
and was continued for two years. When he was twenty i 
published a volume of poems, the first edition of ■" 
brought him ^28. The king, Louis XVIII., gave him a 
pension of a thousand francs from hia privy puree. Hugo 
was by that time married. Tlie nest year, wheo tweDty-one^ 
his first novel appeared anonymously. In his twenty-fourth 
year, Victor Hugo joined the romantic school of Freocll 
poetry, and wrote his second novel, "Bug JargaL" 
latter had been first writteu when he was sixteen, and occn 
pied him only fifteen days. It waa then publiahed i: 
ConseroaUur LiUeraire. But he rewrote and greatly a 
it before he issued it as a book. Three yeara afterward 
appeared hb third work of fiction — " The Last Day of a 
Condemned to Death." Hugo was engaged by a publisher t( 
produce another work by a given time. 

Meanwhile the Revolution of 1830 had occurred: 
Bourbona had been removed from the throne, and ] 
Philippe made king. The time for Hugo's work had p 
and the publisher threatened law proceedings. Madai 
Hugo Bays that her husband "purchased a bottle of ink, ai 
a great gray knitted woollen wrapper that covered him fi 
his neck to his toes, locked up all hia clothing ao that t 
might have no temptation to go out, and entered into h 
novel as if it had been a prison Thenceforward he nevi 
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left his desk, save to eat and sleep. His only relaxation 
was an hour's after-dinner chat with a few friends, to whom 
he soinetinies read the pages written during t!ie day." It 
was winter ; but ho was so absorbed in his work that he did 
not feel the cold or weariness. 

In February 1831, a few daj-s before he was twenty-nine 
yeais of age, his masterpiece, " Notre Dame de Paris," ap- 
peared from the press. In this, says ]\Ir. Marzials, "he 
showed himself a magnificent artist in prose. The writing 
tfarongbout is superb. Scene after scene is depicted with a 
graphic force of language — a power, as it were, of concen- 
bating and flashing light that are beyond promise. Some 
of the word-pictures are indelibly bitten into the memory, as 
when an etcher has bitten into copper with an acid. Hence- 
forward there could be no question as to the place which the 
author of the three works just named was entitled to take in 
the world of hterature. Byron was dead, and Scott was 
dying. Chateaubriand had ceased to be a living producing 
force; Goethe's long day of life waa drawing to its serene 
cdose. Failing these, Victor Hugo stepped into the first place 
in European literature, and that place he occupied till his 
death." His fame was an achievement of youth, and it 
was sustained by fifty-four years of subsequent authorship. 
When he died, in 1885, the Pantheon, where other illus- 
trions authors had been buried, was secularized to receive 
hia body, and a mighty procession, such as France had not 
teen since Kapoleon'a funeral, followed the hearse. 

Edward George Earle Lvttos Bl-lwer (1805-1873), 
aft«rward8 successively Sir Edward Eulwer Lytton, Bart, 
Knd Lord Lytton, was born in London. The married life of 
bis parents had not been happy ; and his mother, though an 
heiress to a large property, was peculiarly tried. Her hus- 
band died when Edward was four years old. The lad in- 
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herited literary tastes from his motter, who becams li 
guide and critic. He showed great precocity in "^jl^llro 
and wrote verses at six years of age. He composed "h 
an Oriental Tale, with other Poems" between the aj 
thirteen and fifteen, anil thus early started a career i 
authorship in which be became poet, dramatist, novelis 
and essayist, and for a considerable time statesman, a 
even Minister of the Crown and Secretary for the Coloni 
When he prepared " lamae!,'' he was very anxioufl to get 
printed, and wrote a long letter to hia mother giving r 
for getting it published at once. " In the first plac 
he, " I must observe that I certainly intend publishixig a 
some period of my life — probably wlieu 1 go to ci 
it will be far more advantageous for me to publish now, ■ 
my extreme youth would be my passport." Eve 
whom Mrs. Lytton Bulwer consulted, recommended publica 
tiou. " Israael, an Oriental Tale, with other Poems," 1: 
Edward George Lytton Bulwer, was actually published i 
1820. The dedication was as follows : "To whom should ) 
young and timid competitor for public reputation dedica 
his attempts but to a British public 1 To that public v 
have always been the fosterei-s of industry or genius, y 
have always looked forward from the imperfections of youti 
to the fruits of maturity — it is to that generous public tl 
he now commits his Lopes and his fears. It is to tliat genev 
ous public that he now offere his juvenile efforts for tiei 
applause t " One of the poems was addressed to Sir Walta 
Scott, who wrote an acknowledgment expressive of the plea 
sure which he bad received from the poems. Even I 
learned Dr. Samuel Parr wrote to bim : " Really, when ', 
think of your youth, my delight is mingled with i 
ment at your intellectual powers." The old scholar, tfao 
sixty-four, offered a reading of the largest collection of t 
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Latin poets to the young aspirant, if he livod near enough. 
" Remember, dear sir," said he, "how much MUton and 
Gray were indebted to their learning, and you may be sure 
that Pope drew very largely from sources little known." In 
a postitcript he adds these words : " Be ambitioua." 

Young Bulwer began a love-story, " Lionel Hastings," at 
seventeen, which was never completed ; but his son, the Earl 
of Lytton, has published this early fragment, es he published 
also the latest unfinished work of his father's pen. When 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, Bulwer was, as he informs 
us in hia autobiography, attracted by Praed, whom he de- 
scribes aa " a scholar of remarkable eloquence and brilliancy, 
carrying off in the course of his university career piizes in 
Greek, Latin, and English ; the readiest and most pungent 
speaker at the Union Debating Society ; the liveliest wit in 
private circles — in a. word, the young man of whom the 
highest expectations were formed, and who, from the personal 
interest he excited, was to the university what Byron was 
to the world." Bulwer was attached to Cockburn, next to 
Praed in readiness, and who afterwards become the Lord 

I Cihief-Justice. Macaulay then belonged to the club, and 
there gave greater displays of eloquence than ever afterwards 

Belectrified the House of Commons. Bulwer took part in 
e debates which have been so influential in forming the 

I ^laracter of youths at college or elsewhere. 

While pursuing hia studies he still indulged his pen, and 

■.^blifihed " Delmour, or a Tale of a Sylphid, and other 
. " in his twentieth year. It was dedicated to Lord 

■ EoUand. He sketched "Falkland" and began "Pelham" 
I at that time. He even planned a great work on the problems 

■ of political and social life, to be called "The History of the 
|-BritiBh Public." At twenty-one he published "The Tale 

E a Dreamer" in verse, which recorded the i 
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Ilia own first love in its hopes and sufferings and disappoint- 

Bulwer entered into the gay world at the age of tventj 
two, and went through many scenes of dissipation at Paritt 
He there realized what he has described in "Pelham." 
Amidst "the feverish excitement of gambling-houses," 
informs ua, he " drained with an unsparing lip whateval 
enjoyment that enchanting metropolis could afford." 
following passage, written by his son in Lord Lytton's bic^ 
raphy, will be read with interest : " Early one morning b 
returned to his hotel from a gambling-house, in which b 
bad been passing the last hours of the night. For the fin 
time in his life he had played high ; and, with the insidioa 
good fortune so frequently attendant on the first steps alonj 
what would otherwise be the shortest and least attractivi 
pathway to perdition, ho had gained largely, The day wn 
dawning when be reached his own rooms. His writing-dea 
stood upon a eongole in front of a mirror- and pausing befoi 
it to lock up his winnings, he was startled and shocked b 
the reflection of his face in the glass behind it. The expre 
siou of the countenance was not only haggard — it was sinista 
Ho bad risked far more tbau he could afford to lose ; b 
luck had been extraordinary, and his gains were great Bi 
the ignoble emotions of the night had left their lingerie 
traces in bis face ; and as he caught sight of his own featun 
still working and gleaming with the fever of a vicions a 
citement, he for the first time despised himself. It was thai 
be formed a resolution that, be the circumstances of hi 
future life what tliey might, no inducement, whether of aee 
or greed, should again tempt him to become a gambler. ThI 
resolution was never broken or relaxed. Tlie origin of i 
was told me by my father when I was myself a very youi^ 
man." The Earl of Lytton further adds that his fathe 
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'never from the date of hia marriage either betted or in- 
ctnlged in games of hazard" 

Mr. Bulwer wag at that time only twenty-two, and was 
quite a Parisian exquisite in dresa and manners. Hia un- 
happy wife haa left on record, as published in her sad me- 
moirs, a full description of his appearance when she first met 
him, and it is one of the most grotesque pictures of a dandy^ 
of the period that could possibly be. It was mtich, however, 
for so young a man to set his mind against ao ensnaring 
3 gambling, and to keep his determination through- 
out life. It shows what a power lies in the right decision of 
a young man. 

During this visit to Paris, Bulwer published a little volume 
of prose and verse called " Weeds and Wild Flowers." This 

! printed for private circulation only; but it foimd its 
■way to many drawing-room tables, and among others to that 
of Lady Caroline Lamb, who, though fifteen years his senior 
in age, had perilously fascinated him. At her house it was 
lead with admiration by a young lady from Limerick, Mian 
Bosina Wheeler, who two years afterwards became his wife, 
s introduced to her in London ; and notwithstanding 
his mother's opposition, he became engaged to her. The mar- 
riage took place in his twenty-fourth year ; but it alienated 
}iiTn from his mother. 

Already he had published his " Falkland," and had written 
largely for the periodical press. The substance of " Pelham " 
iiad also been prepared. It was published when he was 
twenty-five. He was at the time almost entirely dependent 
upon his peri, as he felt that he could not accept his mother's 
I fixed income from her resources while she would 
not acknowledge his wife. Book rapidly followed book dur 
ing succeeding years, and his success was extraordinary. He 
received £500 for "Pelham," £800 for "The Disowned," 
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and £1,500 for "Devereux." Ho issued "Engene Aram" 
when he was twenty-aix, aad "The Pilgrims of the Rhine" 

and "The Last Days of Pompeii" before he was thirty. 

Bulwer's literary life acted unfavourably upon his conjugal 
and the result was domestic unhappiuesa. He had aacrificei 
his mother's approbation for the sake of his wife ; 
demands of his authorship for the maintenance of his 1 
gave him too little time for the societj of his wife, and a 
was disappointed A separation followed which was nev 
healed, and had its discord intensified by the separatioi 
of the children from their mother, who for fifty yea 
cherished a feeling of resentment and reveDge. His ofl 
mother relented, and he was reconciled to her; but his c 
solace was literature. His tone of writing happily improva 
with his years, and reached a climacteric in "The Castons.' 

After he succeeded to his mother's estate, he was made i 
baronet at the coronation of Queen Victoria, as a complin 
to literature. He obtained his peerage for political service^ 
He never relaxed the literary industry commenced in youti 
and left an unfinished romance, " Pausanias the Spartan, 
illustrative of the early history of Greece, which was pul 
lished three years after his death. His poems and essays havi 
also taken a high place. It was one of his maxima that 

" In the lexicon of TOoth, irhioh fate reserves 
For a, bright manhood, tbere is no Booh woid 
As— F.UI.." 

Benjauin DiaKA£Li (1805-1B81), afterwards the Earl c 
Beauonsfield, burst upon the world as an author at the a{ 
of twenty-two, when he published " Vivian Grey." It I 
came the book of the season and the talk of London 
After a second book he made a journey to the East, wbid 
exercised great influence on hia mind, connected 6 
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b^ Jewish anceatr; Avitfa scenes of sacb surpassing interest. 
On his retnm he became a member of a new party, which 
aimed at embracing the young hearts and hopes of the coon- 
try. It was called "Young England," but did not long aur- 
nre. Mr. Disraeli continued to write, during the period 
of his youth, a succession of novela which acquired great 
popularity. Though he entered political life, and rose to the 
bt^iiest position, he kept up his literary pursuits to the last. 
His early novels belong to the class of similar productions 
of Bolwer Lytton; and be himself followed the style in 
which Bulwer appeared when he returned from Paris — that 
of a fop of the period, Disraeli first tended towards Radi- 
Gslism, but became the great Conservative leader. 

Though " an actor in the closet, an actor at council, an 
actor in Parliament, and even in private society he could not 
by aside his theatrical tones aud attitudes," as Macaulay 
:^kl of Chatham, yet Disraeli was a genius. His bluster 
snd BiTogance were accompanied by great brilliancy and 
devemess ia youth ; and even the tnellowing influence of 
■ge, experience, and culture did not change him in these 

He had passed the period of youth before he entered Par- 
liaaient, which he did when he was thirty-two, Hjh first 
appearance " in a bottte-green frock<coat and a waistcoat 
rf white," with a network of glittering chains, and fancy 
pantaloons, and bunches of well-oiled ringlets of flowing 
hair, was regarded with contempt And so was his first 
speech ; yet the time came when he ruled the House of 
Commons. 

Charles Dickexs (1812-1870) achieved in youth a fame 
which subsequent efibrts in literature only served to heighten 
■nd extend. He was bom at landport in Portsea. His 
father was a clerk in the Navy Pay Office, and was then em- 
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ployed at Plymouth dockyard. The fortunes of the Ebuu: 
were cot aatisfactcTy, and they migrated to IJondon whi 
he was two yeara old, and two years afterwards to Chatham 
They were in London again shortly after, poorer than e 
The early life of young Dickens was thus spent amidst hart 
ships, and was not favourable to his education, 
eleven and twelve he had to help at home, and even go out ft 
put labels on blacking bottles. His father was then i 
Marshalsea. Charles had ta live in lodgings and make 
shifts to provide for his daily wants out of his scanty e 
ings. Ho got a little more schooling after hia twelfth ] 
and at fifteen was placed among the inferior clerks of t 
attorney's office. He learned shorthand, and next foual 
more remunerative employment as a reporter. His afipin 
tions then turned to literature, and at the age of twen.ty-tw 
he dropped a paper into the office, and had the pleasure 
seeing it in print. He was soon afterwards regularly ( 
ployed as a writer on the staff as well as a reporter. T 
made him the recipient of seven instead of five guineas I 
week, which encouraged him to further efforts, and to mai 
when he was twenty-four. 

The first number of " Pickwick " appeared about the sai 
time, in 1836. For that work he received an advanced si 
for his wedding expenses. He had been asked by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Chapman, to write some sketches to illustrate 
artistic designs of a sporting character. Dickens succeeded.l 
in getting the arrangement changed— the artist should illui 
trate his writing. This was agreed to, and "Pickwick^ 
made it^ appearance. Dickens was to get £14 a month 
The artist died before the second number was published 
and though the succeeding parts were well illustrated, 
sale was scarcely satisfactory. The publishers were seriousM 
thinking of discontinuing the work, when the character o 
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a Weller appeared and secured its popularity. The sale 
I rose rapidly, and the fourteenth number had 10,000 ! " All 
contemporaiy accounts," says Mr. Marzials in his charming 
lafe of Dickens, " agree that the success was sudden, immense. , 
The author, like Lord Byron eorae twenty years before, 
'awoke and found himself famous.' Young as he was, not 
having numbered more than twenty-four summers, he at one 
stride reached the topmost height of popularity. Everybody 
read his book. Everybody laughed over it. Everybody 
talked about it. Everybody felt, confusedly perhaps, but 
TCry surely, that a new and vital force had arisen in English 
jiterature." This was much for a young man to secure, but 
s splendidly achieved and held for a generation. Instead 
wOi the stipulated sum of XH a month for this first novel, Mr. 
■Dickens received altogether £2,300. The publishers made 
|,£li,000 by the monthly parts alone, and £6,000 otherwiBe ! 
i not strange that a young journalist should write, 
but it was a phenomenon that be should leap into such 
literary prominence before he was flve-and-twenty. The 
encouragement thus accorded was a great stimulua ; but the 
young author had genius and power and industry. During 
the next five years he produced "Oliver Twist," "Martin 
Chnzzlewit," " The Christmas Carol," " Nicholas Nickleby," 
and " Barnaby Rudge," and had prepared " Notes on Amer- 
ica," as the result of his travels there in 18i2, when he was 
thirty years of age. The young author had struck a new 
vein, and from the life of the people had wrought out scenes 
and circumstances and created characters which will livo 
wherever the English language is spoken. Throughout the 
United Kingdom, the British colonies, and America the 
circulation of these immortal evidences of a young man's 
achievement in literature has been immense. Everywhere 
" Pickwick " has been a favourite. Without education, like 
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Bnlwer Ljtton, or b, fortune, like Th&ckeray, Mr. Dick 
struggled with his early difBcultiea, and acqaircd, whils a 
in Lis youth, a brilliant and a permanent fame. 

John KcrsKiif (1819) astonished the liteiury and s 
world in 1843 by the publication of hia "Modem Painters,' 
when he was only twenty-four. He waa bom in LondoQ 
and educated for the university. In due time he enters 
Christ Church College at Oxford, and when he was twenty 
took the Newdegate Prize for poetry. He then directed hil 
attention to art, aud in four years prepared the great critioi 
■work on the painters. The intelligent criticism, the nobi 
thoughts, tlie choice and eloquent language in the work n 
it popular and influential. He wrote, in after years, d 
volumes of the highest value ; but it has been questioned i: 
in any of them he ever rose to the level of the first achiei 
ment of hia youth. There are, however, splendid [ 
in his 'Writings, and a, selection of these has been made— 
treasure to all young literary students and lovers of art." 
He has at times given notes of his early days, and has bomi 
testimony to the influence of his mother upon his youthfa 
mind, and in making him acquainted with the Psalms d 
David. Mr. Ruskin spent most of his large fortune in pny 
moting good, and gave £5,000 to endow a master in dra#i 
ing for young men at Oxford. 

Robert Alfred Vadoham, B.A. (1823-1855), was bori 
at Worcester, and was the son of the vrell-koown and abll 
divine Dr. Robert Vaughan. He was a seven monthi 
child, and had a delicate constitution from the outset Hi 
was carefully educated, aiicl early displayed talent Hi 
studied at University Collie, London, where he grsdnatec 
B.A. with honours in classics. He then studied theology ij 
the Lancashire Independent College and at the University o 
Uarlin. When only twenty he had prepared a volume o 
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poetry for publication. At twenty-two he prepared an 
article for the British Quarterly Review, on " The Life and 
Opinions of Origen," which was most remarkable for the 
knowledge it displayed of that great father and his writings, 
and for the grace of the style in which the essay was written. 
"If I had been told," said Sir James Stepheo, himself bo 
accomplished as a literary man, " that the writer of it was 
a grandfather, I should have wondered only that the old 
gentleman had retained so much spirit, and had been able to 
combine it with a. maturity of judgment so well becoming 
bis years." The well-known Mr. Justice Talfourd said, "I 
scarcely ever remember to have read an essay by any young 
man so rich in promise for the future." Perhaps, as was 
suggested at the time, the production of young Vaughan was 
founded on a better knowledge of Origen than was possessed 
by any other man in England. Mr. Vaughan foUowed np 
this with articlea on " Schleiermacher," "Savonarola," and 
with many others of equal merit, and all written in a charm- 
ing style. Hia more elaborate work was on the " Mystics," 
prepared In the form of a dialogue, and containing a full and 
accurate account of that great sect in religious philosophy. 
Mr. Vaughan was for some time aasistant-miaister to the 
Rev. William Jay at Eath, and subsequently pastor of a 
church in Birmingham ; but his health failed and he died 
at the age of thirty-two. H phi t e was an 

index of his mind. " He alwa app a d to m ' said the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Paton, "lik th b 1 d ap tl hose head 
lay confidingly on the breast of Ch t 

H. Rider Haggard wa, al a mparat ly young 
anthor. Bom in 1856, h a p tat b f re he was 

thirty as a writer of startl n b k wh h n ade a great 
sensation. In his ninetee thyarh w ttoN tal. South 
Africa, with Sii" Henry Bulwer, and afforwarda served on 
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the staff of Sir TheopLilus Shepstone, the Conmusdoiier to 
the Trtuiavaal, for two yeara. He left the service of ibo 
Colonial Department in 1879, and published a volume of 
poems, chiefly relating to South Africa, but it attracted 
little notice. Having become a barrister, married, and set- 
tled to professional business, he issued his first novel, 
"Dawn," in his twenty-sixth year. A year afterwards ap- 
peared "The Witch's Head." They were works of promise, 
and in 1885 "King Solomon's Mines" appeared from hia 
pen, and took the public by storm. It ia a story of most 
daring adventure, and sustains the interest of the reader to 
the end. Before he was thirty, Mr. Haggard added the 
extraordinary story of " She " to his feats, and gained im- 
mense popularity in the British Empire and America. A 
writer in the Contemporary has classed Mr. Rider Haggard's 
works with the "penny dreadfuls;" but "Jess" is a noble 
creation of genius, and commands all sympathies ; and thera 
is nothing demoralizing in the moat sensational of his books. 
They rank as an achievement of youth. 

Young talent has gained a means of development ia mod* 
em times by the newspaper press. The young Etonians 
already referred to led the way in periodical literature by 
issuing their magaztna Charles Knight endeavoured to organ- 
ize them aa they advanced as the young contributors to bis 
literary periodical. Young men started the Edhiimrgk Remeta. 
But the newspaper— daily and weekly — has engaged large 
numbers of young men. Sir Charles Giavan Duffy has shown 
in his account of the "Young Ireland" party, which rose on 
the ashes of the Repeal movement, and when the work rf 
Daniel O'Connell was waning in influence, that it was a- 
band of young enthusiasts of no ordinary ability which. 
started the Nntiony and awakened a great amount of new 
interest in Ireland. The Uterary ability, both in verse and 
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prose, which appeared in its columns became a power, and 
igained great popularity. O'Connell affected to despise the 
*ontributors because of their youth, bat they were conscious 
of their fire, and were independent of patronage. They 
made their mark at once. The Iiondon Punch was also 
started in 1841 by a band of young men. The editor, 
Mark Lemon, was thirty-two ; G. Abbott A' Becket, thirty ; 



.Shirley Brooks, twenty-si 
Jerrold and Thackeray wei 
The Reform movement 
hands of young writers. 
and some of its leaders a 
!rhe repeal of the taxes 



; and Tom Taylor, twenty-four. 

in England in 1832 was in the 
So was the Free Trade movement, 
rvived their victory for forty yeora. 

knowledge, and tlie cheapening of 



the daily and weekly press and even the monthly magazines, 
liaTe drawn many young men to letters. The war corre- 
^mndents who have become so famous, as Russell, Forbes, 
and othere, were in the full life of youth for following camps. 
In America there are many examples of young men in the 
newspaper press. One of these may be selected. Mr. 
Whitelaw Keid was of Scotch extraction, and had to 
struggle with and triumph over early difBculties in getting 
a good education. At the age of twenty he had repaid his 
father all the outlay for his college expenses, and was pro- 
prietor and editor of a country newspaper. At twenty- 
three he was acknowledged to be the ablest advocate of the 
daims of Lincoln to the presidency. During the war he 
went often to the front of the Federal army, and it was his 
powerful descriptions of battles that attracted the eye of 
Horace Greeley, who invited him on the staff of the Sew 
York Tribune. Mr. Greeley's individuality had stamped the 
character of the Tribune; but Mr. Reid, who succeeded him 
at the age of thirty, improved the paper beyond the dream 
of its founder, and made the business premises the most 
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perfect in the world The Tribune building, at once nnique 
and commanding, cost a million of dollora. It is Etup|)IiBd 
■with telephones, telegraphs, pneumatic tubes, and the electric 
lights One-fourth of the type-setting is done by machinery, 
and slips of copy pass between printer and reader by means 
of the pneumatic tubes. Tbe organization of the complete 
corps in and out of the office was the work of Mr. Seid 
while yet the dew of youth lay on his brow. 

Youth has not developed early in philosophy and histoiy, 
we have said. Socrates did not give forth his incomparahla 
wisdom till advanced in life. Pi,ato, hia illustrious pupil, 
did not begin his travels till he was forty, and it was later 
that he embodied his philosophy in those works which hava 
been admired in all eubsequent ages. Ahistotle was fifty 
before he composed those writings which illustrate his highly- 
gifted mind on so many subjects. The great writers ol 
Greece and Rome were all mature before they penned their 
immortal works. Time has always to operate in producing 
men of letters. 

Lord Bacon tlid not begin his charming "Essays" till ha 
was thirty-six. TTJa "Advancement of Learning" did 
appear till he was forty-foiir, and the " Novum Organi 
when he was fifty-nine. Gibbon was fifty when the first 
volume of his fascinating " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire " was published. Hallau was forty 
when he issued his '* Literature of the Middle Ages." Defob 
was thirty-eight before he became an author, and his most 
popular work, " Robinson Crusoe," was not published till he 
was fifty-eight. RiCHAHoaoN was fifty-two before he pub- 
lished "Pamela," and sixty when "Clarissa Harlowe' 
peared. Fieldiso was thirty-five when "Joseph Andrews" 
waa printed ; and Sterse was forty-eight before he sent forth 
the first two volumes of " Tristram Shandy." Galt 
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-nme when his " Ayrshire Legatees " appeared in the 
of Blackwood's Magazine. Anthony Tkollope did 
not begin his long series of novels till he was thirty-two. 
Charles Lever had practised as a surgeon for some years 
before he wrote " The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer," which 
appeared when he was thirty-two, Charles Kingsley pub- 
of Benuons at twenty-five, and a poem at 
twenty-seven, but he was thirty when " Alton Locke," his 
firet work of fiction, was issued. George Macdonald, edu- 
cated as Kingsley had been at a university, and a preacher, 
always producing literary work, did not send out his first 
novel till he was thirty-eight. Charles Reade was thirty- 
Bix before he first ventured into print, and thirty-nine when 
his firet fiction came out William Black was twenty-seven 
when he began public authorship. Thomas Cablyle, though 
he had prepared some articles for Brewster's Edinhwrgh 
Eneydopedia when five-and-twenty, was twenty-eight when 
his"Life of Schiller"was published; and " Sartor Resartus," 
his first characteristic production, did not appear till he was 
thirty-eight Sir Walter Scott was twenty-five when he 
published translations from the German. His " Minatrelsy 
of the Scottish Rorder " was issued in his thirty-first year, 
and hia first effort at independent authorship, "The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel," placed him among the poets in his thirty- 
fourth year. Douglas Jerhold was writing pieces for the 
Ooburg Theatre at eighteen ; but his " Black-Eyed Susan " 
did not come out till he was twenty-six. 

Thomas Hobbm ia said to have uttered strange opinions 
when in boyhood he was sent to market to sell skins for his 
father, and even to have made a translation of the " Medea " 
of Euripides when at school ; but he took a long time to work 
ont hia peculiar phUosophy. He was fifty when he issued 
his first work privately among his friends, and his more cele- 
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brated book, called " Ijeviathan," was not ready for the presi 
tili he wftB sixty-three. He was eighty-fivo when he wroto 
his own life ia Latin verse, and he translated the " Odyssey" ' 
of Homer a, year later. He ventured also to render the 
" Iliad ; " and, what is remarkable, his Homer passed through 
three editions within ten years. He continued writing till 
his ninety-second year, when he finished his " Behemoth," 
History of the OivU Wars from 1640 to 1660. 

Lord Clarendon did not begin hia work on the " History 
of the Kebellion" till he was thirty-eight; and though he 
laboured at ifc during hia residence in Jersey and afterwards 
in France, it was not pubHahed till after hia death. 

Though the highest literary work cannot be accomplished 
in youthful years, that period of life is the best for making 
the necessary preparation for it The time for learning may 
be long, the studies various, but when a purpose is once 
formed and steadily pursued, richer and more fruitful work 
is the certain result It is said of Lord Macaulay that he 
kept in view the preparation of hia great historical work in 
all he read and observed, and carefully noted whatever, in 
the most casual way, came under his eye to illustrate it 
The great French writer Fuederic Ozanam, who i 
morkable even as a child for his ability to quote with 
apposite discretion the "Fables" of La Fontaine, proposed to 
himself, at the age of eighteen, as tiie engrossing work of a 
lifetime, to write a history of all creeds. He forthwith eot 
to work to fulfil his design, and hia whole career was char- 
acterized by extraordinary mental activity. Let youth thug 
purpose early and persevere. When the Emperor Napolec 
in. visited the English court in 1855, he wrote in the al- 
bum of the Prince of Wales the following lines in Ger- 
man, which had been originally written for himself when 
;i'oung : — 
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" Youth of soul ! unstained and pure, 

Innocent and fresh in feeling, 
Choose and ponder, but be sure 

World's praise never sways thy dealing. 
Though the crowds with plaudits hail thee. 
Though their calumnies assail thee, 
Swerve not, but remember, youth, 

Minstrel praises oft betray ; 
Narrow is the path of truth — 

Duty threads 'twixt chasms her way." 




YOUNG LINGUISTS. 



T TTF acquisition of languages has been an achieremer 
of youtk Though there are some atriking example 
of old men learning new languagp^ — as that of Dr. Bich&ri 
Cumberland, who learned Coptic at the age of eighty-tJ 
and of Dr. Jamea Ingram the centenarian, who masterei 
German about the same age — it has been generally fount 
difficult to acquire new tongues in advanced years. Unlea 
the habit had been acquired early, it could scarcely havi 
been acquired at all in mature life. But histoiy is full c 
remarkable attainments in language by arduous youth. Th( 
ancients were too circumscribed in their relations with f 
eigners, and too isolated in their j>ositioD, to have facilitia 
for linguistic pursuits ; but in modern times large opportui 
ties for learning languages have been afforded by the int^ 
course of nations. And the study of comparative philologyi 
now BO full of interest, has made tlie conquest of families a 
speech more easy. A few illustrious examples will shoiv 
vhat young scholars have accomplished, 

AnOEucus PoLiTiAN (145-1-1491) was a native of MoDt> 
Pulciano in Tuscany, and lived in an age when lea 
had begun to revive in the west of Europe, by meaBs o: 
migration of Greek scholars from Constantinople and th< 
East. He had the advantage of early instruction in i 
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jreek language from Andronicus of Thessaloaica, aad could 
.■write veraea both in Greek and Latin when he was twelve 
years old. Ko at once attracted the attention of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the magnificent patron of the new learning, who en- 
hia studiea He was afterwards made tutor to the 
children of hia patron, and alao profeaaor of Greek and Latin 
literature at Florence. Such scholorB as Erasmus and the 
two Scaligera mention the name of Politian in terms of the 
tighest praise. He became one of the moat learned and 
polite writers of hia age, and was greatly lamented when he 
died, aged thirtj-seyen. His works were published by the 
celebrated Aldus at Venice a few years after hia death ; and 
liiety have been frequently republished during the four inter- 
Yening centuries. Scarcely any work has excited so much 
interest as his Miscellanies. 

Count GioVASSi Pico della Mieandola (H63-li94) was 
another ornament of languages at the same brilliant period. 
He was the youngest son of Count Gian Francesco della 
Mirandola, Prince of Concordia. He was favoured with a 
most accomplished mother, to whom he was indebted for his 
:ly lessons. He astonished all his friends by the precocity 
of his genius, and by his feats of memory. Before he was 
twenty years of age, he is said to have acquired twenty-two 
different languages. He was first placed at the University 
of Bologna, that he might study law ; but he did not like the 
subject, and turned to philosophy and theology, which he 
cultivated with delight. But he thirsted after universal 
knowledge, and devoted seven years to visiting those univer- 
Bities which had just then been originated in Europe, and 
where he sat at the feet of the most renowned professors. 
He entered into the disputes of the schools with the keenest 
zest, and shone among his competitors. He had a clear 
perception, an acute mind, a rich philosophy, a retentive 
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memoiy, and & fluent style, imd soon bore the palm in tbe 
controveisul arena, which thea enlisted tlie chompioDs aC 
debata. 

When only twenty-three years of age he appeared at BomQ 
and, according to the custom of the time, threw down t 
gauntlet of controverey on any one or aiJ of i 
theses in every branch of human knowledge He offered t 
bear the expenses of any who might come from a distance fei 
dispute with hiiiL Though an age of ponderous learning ai 
of keen dialectics, no one dared to appear. There were, ho 
ever, some who wished to humble the arrogant youth, and fe 
restrain hia puerile pretensions, by accusing him of 1 
They drew up thirteen propositions which he waa alleged 1 
hold, aud laid them before the Pope. Mirandola was s 
successfully to vindicate his orthodoxy, and he became moiq 
religious in all his studies. He made a great effort to n 
cile Aristotle with Plato, and Plato with the Christian rellgiom 
He could write well in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, and al 
in European languages. He resided at Florence amidst t 
fellowship of the galaxy of iUustrious men then assembled 
there, but died at the age of thirty-one. He was, says il 
Hallam, "justly called the Fhcenix of his age," 

Jaues Crichton (1560-1583) was the prodigy of the si 
teenth century, so renowned for its clusters of great men. Hi 
was a Scotsman, bom in the castle of Clunie, on at 
the lake of that name in Perthshire. His father w 
Crichton, Lord Advocate of Scotland in the reigns of Mar) 
and of James VL His mother waa a Stewart, lineally d 
scended from King Robert II. He was sent to the Uniree 
aitj of St. Andrews when he was only ten years old. 
graduated M.A in his fifteenth year, and came out tlaii 
in the list of proficiency. He rapidly acquired language^ 
twelve of which he knew so «'eU as to be able to speak a 
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write them before he reached the age of twenty. He was 
equally master of other subjects of study, and what is more 
remarkable, he had found time to practise athletic exerciBeg 
■nd cultivate music and painting. He had a form of great 
'beaaty and symmetry, and could spring at a bound a space of 
'twenty or even twenty-four feet in closing with an adversary. 

I sword exercise he was also a proficient. 

Owing to some dispute with his father, who had embraced 
Hie Reformed religion, young Crichton, clinging to the old 
went to Paris, where he distinguished himself both in 
literature and in arms. Sir Thomas Urquhart states that 
Crichton, after the custom of the period, fixed a placard in 
the public places of the city, inviting all men of learning to 
liim at the College of Navarre within six weeks, when 
he would be ready to answer any question propounded to 
concerning any science, liberal art, discipline or faculty 
.|>ractical or theoretic, not excluding the theological or juris- 
;|M-adential habits, though grounded but upon the testimonies 
ai God and man, and that in any of these twelve languages, 

■Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, or Slavonian, in either 
1 or verse, at the discretion of the disputant ! " Mean- 
Uie " admirable Scot," as he was called, gave himself up 
to hawking, hunting, tossing the pike, and every kind of 
■port, or to musical exercises in the mansions. On the ap- 
pointed day fifty professors— incluciing doctors of law, physic, 
and divinity — and three thousand auditors assembled. Crich- 
ton acquitted himself beyond expression in an engagement 
from nine in the morning till six at night, and overcame four 
doctors of the Church, as well as others, so that soma thought 
he must be Antichrist ! He was highly eulogized, and was 
presented with a diamond ring and purse of gold. Next day, 

a tilting match before the court, he carried away the ring 
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fifteen times, and broke as many lances on the Saracen, 
the paatinm was culled. 

Crichton next appeared at Rome, and gave equal proof 
his learning before the Pope, cardinals, bishops, doctors of 
diyinity, and professors of all the sciences. On his way to 
Venice he composed one of the four little Latin poema. 
which remain to attest his talents. He disputed there 
a great variety of subjects, and gave an oration before tha 
Doge and senate -which for eloquence and grace could 
scarcely be surpassed. Sir Thomas Urquhart relates 
ous other feats of the Admirable Crichton, solne of which ara 
almost beyond belief, and their incredibility has 
the credit of aU his record. He states that his hero 
came one of the greatest bravoa of Italy, who had slain three 
gentlemen in single combat. Crichton was made tutor ta 
the son of the Duke of Mantua, by whose rashness he wax 
killed in 1583, when scarcely twenty-three. 

Much controversy has arisen regarding the Admirabla 
Crichton, and some have been disposed to place the story 
of bis feats among the fables of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom and other knights of incredible fame; but it 
is admitted that a reputation so splendid must have been 
founded upbn rare attainments. 

The period of the Kevival of Learning brought many ardeiit 
youths to the study of languages. The resurrection of Greek- 
in the schools of Europe created great enthusiasm, and ft 
noble array of young men enlisted themselves on the side <^ 
the new learning. 

Desidbrius Erasmus (1467-1536), who exercised so much 
influence on youthful scholars, was himself on exampla 
He was the son of Gerard, a transcriber of books before tha 
era of printing had quite set aside that order of useful men. 
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Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, and was early sent to 
school, first at Utrecht, and then at Deventer. At the age 
of nine he could repeat almost all the playa of Terence and 
the poems of Horace. He lost hoth his parents when ho 
was only thirteen, and had his studies considerably retarded 
by his loss and the difficulty of getting proper opportunities ; 
but he laboured hard to increase hia stock of learning, and 
felt himself an old man at forty. He did much to promote 
the study of Greek, and was honoured to be the first editor 
of the Greek Testament in iirint, 

William Wotton (1666-1726), son of the clergyman at 
Wrentham in Suffolk, was taught by his father, and at six 
years of age could read not only English, hut also latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He was able to render chapters of the 
Sible from these languages into English at the age of seven 1 
He soon after learned Arabic and Syriac Hia memory was 
BO tenacious that he could repeat almost every word of dis- 
courses which he had heard. He entered Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, before he was ten years old, and graduated B.A 
ere he was thirteen ! His feat was without precedent in the 
annals of the university, and a special record was made of that 
achievement of hia youth It is stated that he then knew 
something of twelve languages, and had made respectable 
attainments in geography, logic, philosophy, chronology, and 
mathematics. Bishop Burnet, while preacher at the Eolls, 
invited young Wotton to London, and introduced him to 
the learned men of the city. Dr. Lloyd, the Bishop of St 
Afiaph, was astonished to hear him repeat a sermon which 
he had just heard that prelate deliver. Wotton afterwards 
entered the ministry, and became an author. His " Eeflec- 
tions upon Ancient and Modern Learning " called forth Swift's 
" Battle of the Books," and Bentley's equally celebrated 
" Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris." Wotton wrote 
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brated book, called "Leviathan," was not read^ for the preu 
till he was atxty-threa He was eighty-five 'when he wrote 
hia own Life ia Latin veree, and he translated the "Odyssey" 
of Homer a year later. He ventured also to render the 
" Iliad ; " and, what is remarkable, his Homer passed through 
three editions within ten years. He continued writing till 
Mb ninety-second year, when he finished his " Behemoth," a 
History of the Civil Wars from 1640 to 166 

Lord Clarendon did not begin his work on the " History 
of the Rebellion" till he was thirty -eight ; and though ho 
laboured at it during his residence in Jersey and afterwords 
in France, it was not published till after his death. 

Though the highest literary work camiot be accomplished 
in youthful years, that period of life is the best for making 
the necessary preparation for it. The time for learning may 
be long, the studies various, but when a 
formed and steadily pursued, richer and more fruitful work 
is the certain result. It is said of Lord Macaulay that ha 
kept in view the preparation of his great historical work in 
oil he read and observed, and carefully noted whatever, in 
the most casual way, came under his eye to illustrate it, 
The great French writer Frederic Ozanau, who was re- 
markable even as a child for his ability to quote 
apposite discretion the ""Fables" of La Fontaine, proposed to 
himself, at the t^e of eighteen, as the engrossing work of a 
lifetime, to write a history of all creeds. He forthwith set 
to work to fulfil lus design, and his whole career was char- 
acterized by extraordinary mental activity. Let youth thuB 
purpose early and persevere. When the Emperor Napoleon 
in, visited the English court in 1855, he wrote in the al- 
bum of the Prince of Wales the following lines in Ger- 
man, which had been originally written for himself whan 
;roung : — 
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** Youth of soul ! unstained and pure, 

Innocent and fresh in feeling, 
Choose and ponder, but be sure 

World's praise never sways thy dealing. 
Though the crowds with plaudits hail thee, 
Though their calumnies assail thee. 
Swerve not, but remember, youth, 

Minstrel praises oft betray ; 
Narrow is the path of truth — 

Duty threads 'twixt chasms her way." 



YOUNG LINGUISTS. 

T TTF. acquisition of languages has been on achieremeu 
of youth. Though there are some striking exsmpl 
of old men learning new languages — as that of Dr. Richftr 
Cumberland, who learned Coptic at the age of eighty-threej 
and of Dr. James Ingram the contenaritui, who ma 
German about the same age — it has been generally foun 
difficult to acquire new tongues in advanced years. Unlea 
the habit had been acquired early, it could scarcely hav 
been acquired at all in mature life. But history is full ( 
remarkable attainments in language by arduous youth, 
ancients were too circumscribed in their relations with tat 
eigners, and too isolated in their position, to have facilitie 
for linguistic pursuibs ; but in modem times large opportuni 
ties for learning langut^s have been afforded fay the ij 
course of nations. And the study of comparative philology 
now BO full of interest, has made the conquest of families c 
speech more easy. A few illustrious examples will abcn 
vhat young scholars have accomplished. 

AnoELtcus PoLiTiAN (145-1—1491) was a native of Mont 
Fulciano in Tuscany, and lived in an age when leanii 
had begun to revive in the west of Europe, by means of t 
migration of Greek scholars from ConstanUnople and t 
East. He had the advantage of early instruction in i 
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Greek Irmguage from AndronicuB of Tbessalonica, and could 
■write verses both in Greek and Latin when he was twelve 
years old. He at once attracted the attention of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the magnificent patron of the new learning, who en- 
couraged his studies. He was afterwards made tutor to the 
children of his patron, and also professor of Greek and Latin 
literature at Florence. Such scholars as Erasmus and the 
two Scaligere mention the name of Politian in terms of the 
tigheat praise. He became one of the most learned and 
polite writers of his age, and was greatly lamented when he 
died, aged thirty-seven. His works were puhlished by the 
celeljrated Aldus at Venice a few years after his death ; and 
Utej have been frequently republished during the four inter- 
vening centuries. Scarcely any work has excited so much 
interest aa his Miscellanies. 

Count Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494-) was 
Rnother ornament of languages at the same briUiont period. 
!st son of Count Gian Francesco della 
Hirandola, Prince of Concordia. He was favoured with a 
most accomplished mother, to whom he was indebted for his 
early lessons. He astonished all his friends by the precocity 
of his genius, and by his feats of memory. Before he was 
years of age, he is said to have acquired twenty-two 
different languages. He was first placed at the University 
of Bologna, that he might study law ; but he did not like the 
sabject, and turned to philosophy and theology, which he 
cultivated with delight. But he thirsted after universal 
knowledge, and devoted seven years to visiting those univer- 
aitiea which had just then been originated in Europe, and 
vhere he sat at the feet of the most renowned professors. 
He entered into the disputes of the schools with the keenest 
and shone among his competitors. He had a clear 
perception, an acute mind, a rich philosophy, a retentive 
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memoiy, and a fiaent style, and soon bore the palm 1 
controversial arena, wliich theti enlisted the c 
debate. 

When only twenty-three years of age he appeared at Bom 
and, according to the custom of the time, threw down t 
gauntlet oE controversy on any one or all of nine bandre 
theses in every branch of human knowledge. He offered f 
bear the expenses of ajiy wbo might come from a distance ti 
dispute with him. Though an age of ponderous learning a 
of keen dialectics, no one dared to appear. There were, hoi 
ever, some who wished to humble the arrogant youth, and U 
restrain his puerile pretensions, by accusing him of heresjf. 
They drew up thirteen propositions wliich he was allied 1 
hold, and laid them before the Pope. Mirandola w 
successfully to vindicate his orthodoxy, and he became n 
religious in all his studies. He made a great effort to n 
cile Aristotle with Plato, and Plato with the Christian religios 
He could write well in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, and ala 
in European languages. He resided at Florence amidst t 
fellowship of the galaxy of illustrious men then assemble! 
there, but died at the age of tliirty-one. He v&a, says 1! 
Hallam, "justly called the PhiEiiix of his age." 

James Cricbton (1560-1 883) was the prodigy of the si 
teenth century, so renowned for its clusters of great men, ] 
was a Scotsman, bom in the castle of Ciunie, on an island it 
the lake of that name in Perthshire. Hia father was Robe 
Crichton, Lord Advocate of Scotland in the reigns of Mai] 
and of James VL His mother was a Stewart, lineally d 
Bcended from K-ing Robert 11. He was sent to the 0nive 
sity of St. Andrews when he was only ten years old. I 
graduated M.A in his fifteenth year, and came out thif 
In the list of proficiency. He rapidly acquired languaj 
twelve of which he knew so well as to be able to speak s 



■write them before he readied the age of twenty. He was 
equally master o£ other subjects of Etudy, and what is more 
remarkable, he had found time to practise athletic exercisea 
and cultivate music und painting. He had a form of great 
beauty and symmetry, and could spring at a bound a apace of 
twenty or even twenty-four feet in closing with an adversary. 
In sword exercise he was also a proficient 

Owing to some dispute with his father, who had embraced 
the Reformed religion, young Crichton, clinging to the old 
form, went to Paris, where ho distinguished himself both in 
literstnre and in arms. Sir Thomas Urquhart states that 
■Crichton, after the custom of the period, fixed a placard in 
the public places of the city, inviting all men of learning to 
meet him at the College of Navarre within six weeks, when 
lie would be ready to answer any question propounded to 
■Jiim "concerning any science, liberal art, discipline or facnliy 
practical or theoretic, not excluding the theological or juris- 
^midential habits, though grounded but upon the testimonies 
rf God and man, and that in any of these twelve languages, 

■Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, or Slavonian, in either 
prose or verse, at the discretion of the disputant ! " Mean- 
time the "admirable Scot,'' as he was called, gave himself up 
to hawking, hunting, tossing the pike, and every kind of 
sport, or to musical exercises in the mansions. On the ap- 
pointed day fifty professora — including doctors of law, physic, 
and divinity — and three thousand auditors assembled. Crich- 
ton acquitted himself beyond expression in an engagement 
from nine in the morning til! six at night, and overcame four 
doctors of the Church, as well as others, so that some thought 
he must be Antichrist ! He was highly eulogized, and was 
presented with a diamond ring and purse of gold. Next day, 
tilting match before the court, he carried away the ring 
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perfect in Ike world The Tritmne building, at ouoe urdqM 
Mid oomowndin^ cost a ulUioD of dollam It !■ aupplMd 
with telephones, tele^cnphs. pneumatic tubra, and the oloctrld 
light One-fourth of the typo-setliug is done by luaohiiiery, 
and alips of copy pass between printer aud ri-ader by mean 
of the pneumutio tubes. The or^canimtion of the coniplet 
corps in and out of the office was the work of Mr. RoA 
while yet the dew of youth lay on his brow. 

Youth has not devdoped oorly in philosophy and history, 
we have said. Socrates did not give forth his incomparablf 
wisdom till advanced in life, PuiTO. his illuBtrioua pupil^ 
did not begin his travels till he waa forty, and it was lattn 
that he *imbodiett his philosophy iu ttiose works which hav< 
boon odmirt.'d in all eul>sequ<Mit ugf& Ahistotlk was fif^ 
before Iv composed Uiimo writings which illustrate his highly 
gifted mind on so many subjects. The great writers ol 
Greeoe aud Rome were all mature before they penned th(>ii 
iromnrtal works. Time has always to operate in producing 
men of letters, 

Lord Bacon did not begin his charming " Esseys" till ha 
was thirty-flix. His ■' Advancement of Learning " did not 
ap|iear till ho was forty-four, and the " Novum Organura " 
when he was fifty-nine. Oibbon was fifty when tjiu lirrt 
volume of his fascinating " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire" was published. Hali^u was for^ 
when he issued his " Literature of tite Middle Agea" Dgpoi 
was thirty-eight before he became an author, uud his mosfc 
popular work, " Robinson Crusoe," was not published till h« 
was Cfty-eight Riohabdson was fifty-two boforc ho pub- 
lished "Pamela." and sixty when "Clarissa Harlowe" ap* 
peareiL FlELDlNO was thirty-five wliMi "Joseph Andrews" 
was printed ; and Sterne was forty-eight before he sent forth 
the first two volumes of "Tristram Shandy," Oalt waar 
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thir^-niQe when hk " Ayrshire Legatees " appeared in the 
I of BlacktoQod'a Magazine. Anthony Trollope did 
begin his long aeries of Tiovels till he was thirty-two, 
Charles Lever had practised as a sui^eon for some years 
before he wrote " The Confessions of Harry Lorretjuer," which 
appeared when he was tbirty-two. Cuakles Kiji'gsley pub- 
lished a volume of sermons at twenty-five, and a poem at 
twenty-seven, but he was thirty when " Alton Locke," hia 
first work of fiction, was issued. Geoboe Macdonald, edu- 
s Kingsiey bad been at a university, and a preacher, 
always producing literary work, did not send out bis first 
novel till he was thirty-eight Charles Keadb was thirty- 
BLX before he first ventured into print, and thirty-nine when 
his first fiction came out William Black was twenty-seven 
when he began public authorship. Thouas Carlyle, though 
he had prepared some articles for Brewster's EdtnlmTgh 
Encyclopedia when five-and-twenty, was twenty-eight when 
his " life of Schiller " was published ; and " Sartor Resartus," 
his first characteristic production, did not appear till he was 
thirty-eight Sir Walter Scott was twenty-five when he 
published translations from the German. His " Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border" was issued in his thirty-first year, 
and his first effort at independent authorship, "The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel," placed him among the poeta in his thirty- 
fourth year. Douglas Jerrold was writing pieces for the 
Coburg Theatre at eighteen; but his "Black-Eyed Susan" 
did not come out till he was twenty-six. 

Tbouas Hdbbes is said to have uttered strange opinions 
when in boyhood he was sent to market to sell skins for his 
father, and even to have made a translation of the " Medea " 
of Euripides when at school ; tut he took a long time to work 
out his peculiar philosophy. He was fifty when he issued 
his first work privately among bis friends, and his more cele- 
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brated book, called " Leviathan," was not ready for the pra» 
till he vaa sixty-three. He was eighty-five when he wrote 
hiB own Life in liatin verse, and he translated the " Odyssey " 
of Homer a year later. He ventured also to render the 
" Iliad \ " and, what is remarkable, his Homer passed through 
three editions within ten years. He continued writing till 
his ninety-second year, when he finished his " Behemoth," a 
History of the Civil Wars from 1640 to 16G0. 

Lord Clarendon did not begin his work on the " History 
of the Rebellion " till he was thirty-eight ; and though he 
laboured at it during hia residence in Jersey and afterwards 
in France, it was not published till after bis death. 

Though the highest literary work cannot be accomplished 
in youthful years, that period of life is the best for making 
the necessary preparation for it. The time for learning may 
be long, the studies various, but when a purpose i 
formed and steadily pursued, richer and more fruitful work 
is the certain result. It is said of Lord Ma<:aulay that he 
kept in view the preparation of his great historical work in 
all ho read and observed, and carefully noted whatever, in 
the most casual way, came under his eye to illustrate it. 
The great French writer Fbederio Ozanam, who was i 
markable even as a child for his ability to quote with 
apposite discretion the "'Fables" of La Fontaine, proposed to 
himself, at the age of eighteen, as the engrossing work of a 
lifetime, to write a history of all creeds. He forthwith set 
to work to fulfil his design, and his whole career ivas char- 
acterized by extraordinary mental activity. Let youth thua 
purpose early and persevere. When the Emperor Napoleo 
TTT. visited the English court in 1856, he wrote in the al- 
bum of the Prince of Wales the following lines in Ger- 
man, which had been originally written for himself when 
joung : — 
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" Toiith of soul ! unstained and pure, 

Innocent and fresh in feeling, 
Choose and ponder, but be sure 

World's praise never sways thy dealing. 
Though the crowds with plaudits hail thee, 
Though their calumnies assail thee, 
Swerve not, but remember, youth. 

Minstrel praises oft betray ; 
Narrow is the path of truth — 

Duty threads 'twixt chasms her way." 
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T TTF, acquiaitiaii of lan^ages has been an achievement 
of youth. Though ttere are some striking examples 
of old men learning new languages — aa that of I>r. Bichard 
Cumberland, who learned Coptic at the age of eightj-three, 
and of Dr. James Iiigram the centenarian, who mastered 
German about the same age — it has been generally found 
difficult to acquire new tongues in advanced years. TJnlesn 
the habit had been acquired early, it could scarcely ha.vo 
been acquired at all in mature lifa But history is full (^ 
remarkable attainments in language by arduous youth. The 
ancients were too circumscribed in their relations with for- 
eigners, and too isolated in their position, to have facilities 
for linguistic pursuits; but in modem times large opportuni- 
ties for ieandng languages have been atForded by the inter- 
course of nations. And the study of comparative philology, 
now so full of interest, has made the conquest of families 
speech more easy. A few illustrious examples will show 
what young scholars have accomplished. 

AsoELicuB PoLiTiiN (1454-1491) was a native of Monte 
Pulciano in Tuscany, and lived io an age when learning' 
had begun to revive in the west of Europe, by means of tha' 
migration of Greek scholars from Constantinople and tho' 
East. He had the advantage of early instruction i 
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Greek language from Andronicus of Thessalonica, and could 
■write verses both in Greek and Latin when he was twelve 
years old. He at once attracted the attention of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the magnificent patron of the new learning, who en- 
couraged his studies. He was afterwards made tutor to the 
children of his patron, and also professor of Greek and I^tin 
literature at Florence. Such scholars aa Erasmus and the 
two Scaligera mention the name of Politian in terms of the 
highest praise. He became one of the moat learned and 
polite writers of his ^e, and was greatly lamented when he 
died, aged thirty-seven. His works were published by the 
celebrated Aldus at Venice a few years after his death ; and 
they have been frequently republished during the four inter- 
vening centuriea Scarcely any work has excited so much 
interest as his MisceUanies. 

Count Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) was 
another ornament of languages at the same brilliant period. 
He was the youngest son of Count Gian Francesco della 
Mirandola, Prince of Concordia. He was favoured with a 
most accomplished mother, to whom he was indebted for his 
early lessons. He astonished all his friends by the precocity 
of his genius, and by his feats of memory. Before he was 
twenty years of age, he is said to have acquired twenty-two 
different langnages. He was first placed at the University 
of Bologna, that he might study law ; but he did not like the 
subject, and turned to philosophy and theology, which he 
cultivated with delight But he thirsted after universal 
knowledge, and devoted seven years to visiting those univer- 
sities which had just then been originated in Europe, and 
where he sat at the feet of the most renowned professors. 
He entered into the disputes of the schools with the keenest 
zest, and shone among his competitors. He had a clear 
perception, an acute mind, a rich philosophy, a retentive 
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memory, and a fluent style, and soon bore the palm in the 
controversial arena, which then enlisted the championfi d{, 
debate. ■ 

When only twenty-three years of age he appeared at Rom^ 
and, according to the custom of the time, threw down tha 
gauntlet of controversy on any one or all of nine hundred 
theses in every branch of human knowledge. He offered to 
hear the expenses of any who might come from a distance to 
dispute with him. Though an age of ponderous learning and 
of keen diaJectics, no one dared to appear. There were, how- 
ever, some who wished to humble the arrogant youth, and to 
restrain his puerile pretensions, by accusing him of heresy. 
They drew up thirteen propositions which he was alleged to 
hold, and laid them before the Pope. Mirandola was able 
successfully to vindicate hia orthodoxy, and he became more 
religious in all his studies. He made a great effort to recon- 
cile Aristotle with Plato, and Plato with the Christian religion^ 
He oonld write well in Hehrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, and also 
in European languages. He resided at Piorence amidst tha 
fellowship of the galaxy of iUustrious men then assembled 
there, but died at the age of thirty-one. He waa, says Mr, 
Hallam, "justly called the Phtenix of his age." 

James Criohton (1660-1583) wag the prodigy of the six- 
teenth century, ao renowned for its clusters of great men. He 
was a Scotsman, bom in the castle of Clunie, on an island in 
the lake of that name in Perthshire. His father was Robert 
CrichtOB, Lord Advocate of Scotland in the reigna of Mary 
and of James VL His mother was a Stewart, lineally de- 
scended from King Robert O. He waa sent to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews when he waa only ten years old Ha 
graduated M.A in hia fifteenth year, and came out third 
in the list of proQciency. He rapidly acquired language^ 
twelve of which he knew so well a.s to be able to speak and 
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write them before he reached the age of twenty. He was 
equally master of other subjects of study, and what is more 
remarkable, he had found time to practise athletic exercises 
and cultivate music and painting. He had a form of great 
beauty and symmetry, and could spring at a bound a space of 
twenty or even twenty-four feet in closing with an adversary. 
In sword exercise he was also a proficient 

Owing to some dispute with his father, who had embraced 
the Reformed religion, young Crichton, clinging to the old 
form, went to Paris, where he distinguished himself both in 
literature and in arms. Sir Thomas Urquhart states that 
Crichton, after the custom of the period, fixed a placard in 
the puhlic places of the city, iuviting all men of learning to 
meet him at the College of Navarre within six weeks, when 
he would be ready to answer any question propounded to 
him "concerning any science, liberal art, discipline or faculty 
practical or theoretic, not excluding the theological or juris- 
prudential habits, though grounded but upon the testimonies 
of God and man, and that in any of these twelve languages, 
—Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Duteh, Memiah, or Slavonian, in either 
prose or verse, at the discretion of the disputant ! " Mean- 
time the "admirable Scot," as he was called, gave himself up 
to hawking, hunting, tossing the pike, and every kind of 
sport, or to musical exercises in the mansions. On the ap- 
pointed day fifty professors — including doctors of law, physic, 
and divinity — and three thousand auditors assembled Crich- 
ton acquitted himself beyond expression in an engagement 
from nine in the morning till six at night, and overcame four 
doctors of the Church, as well as others, so that some thought 
he must be Antichrist ! He was highly eulogized, and was 
presented with a diamond ring and purse of gold. Next day, 
at a tilting match before the court, he carried away the ring 
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been only tkree montliB at school. At twenty yeara of 
he left the amlth's shop for six months to go to sohool, i 
devoted LiinBolf with extraordinary zeal to aoquire Icnotf 
ledge, His intellect developed rapidly, and he snon f 
the elements of oixlinary teaming, and made considerabl 
progresB in Latin, French, and mathematics. When he 
turned to the forge he wrought two men's work, and oftM 
spent fourteen hours a day at the anvil This brought high< 
wages, to enable him to spend more time at seats of learning; 
Meantime he taught himself Greek and Spanish. The iii 
winter he spent at New Haven cultivating letters. By 
greea he got on, end left the work of a blacksmith, somt 
times travelling for a manufacturer aud sometimes teachi 
a school He was always adding to his stock of languages 
until he had learned fifty different forms of speech, inoludu 
European and Asiatic tongues. He was only thirty-sevi 
when he was famous both in England and America Bj 
that time he had appcaixni as an author, and his "Sparlci 
from the Anvil " was very favourably received. He edited 
a periodical in the interests of universal peace and brother- 
hood, and contributed several works to literature. He ro- 
Hidwl for many years in England. 

Theodore Pabkeb (1810-1860), the eminent Americai^ 
was a native of Lexington in Massachusetts. His father 
was a yeoman, who soon found work for the members of hw 
householiL Theodore was precocious, and though he got 
little schooling, made groat attainments in learning. Up to, 
the sixteenth year of his age he liad obtaine*! only three yean* 
continuous instruction. Hf^ was a voracious reader, and dfr 
voured any book that came in his way. He tells us himself t 
" Homer and Plutarch I read before I was oiglit, Rollin's 
' Ancient History ' about the same time, and lots of histories 
with all the poetry 1 could find, bi'fore ten. I took to met*- 
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physics about eleven or twelve. Father and mother always 
read the books first, and examined me in every book I read. 
If I could not give a good account of it, I must not have 
another until I could satisfy the rigorous demands of father. 
At ten r began to study Ijitin. I began Greek at eleven. 
Natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and rhetoric I 
studied by myself." 

He had a prodigious memory. When only ten years old 
he could repeat a poem of five hundred or a thousand lines 
after a single reading ! He could afterwards recit« from 
Wordsworth by the hour. 

He was too poor to go to college, but he entered himself aa 
Bn outdoor student of Harvard, and acted as a schoolmaster. 
By the time he was twenty-four years old he had read and 
studied books in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
Coptic, Etiiiopic, of ancient tongues; and inltalian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, French, German, and even 
Russian, of modem languages. He acquired as many as 
twenty-four, or one language for each year of his life. 

TIJH knowledge was not merely linguistic. He acquired 
Bolid information in all departments of learning. Ke passed 
his examinations with credit, and would have been entitled 
to his degree, only he was too poor to pay the college fees of 
tuition then exacted from all graduates. 

When at the Divinity Hall he tried to hve upon dry bread, 
at a cost of half-a-crown a week ; but it proved too muth for 
him, and he got a little aid from a fund and from private 
teaching to pay for his board. 

He was wont to study fourteen hours a day. Sometimes 
Buch close meditation unfits a student for society, but it was 
not BO with Parker. He could enjoy the fellowship of his 
class-mates. In two months, his journal informs us, he had 
sixty-five volumes in Gennan, English, Danish, Ijitin, 
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and Grepk, ranging from " Peter Simple " to RoHeniuUiler, 
Ooetfae and Tieck, Dante and TasBo. 

Experts tried Lis linguistic powers, and were astonisLed at 
his knowledge. The Principal of ComeU ITniversity, after 
i-eturning from Russia, found Parker as well acquainted with, 
the language and affairs of that country as he was hinisell 
Some time after he had become a pastor, a friend found him 
learning the grammar of the Mpongwe dialect in Africa. 

Theodore Parker became a minister among the Unitarians, 
but soon found their creed too narrow for his mind, and ha 
entered into controversy with al! the cherished beliefs of the 
Ohriiitian Churehes, and finally became a Pantheist. He was 
& great reformer, and a champion of the freedom of thought, 
of the right* of conscience, and the liberty of man. He took 
up the cause of the negro, and pioneered the movement o£ 
Abolition. He was one of the most popular lecturers 
America, and went long journeys to address entJiusiastio 
auditors. 

He was only thirty-two when he published his "Diacoursa 
on Religion," a book which sihows an astonishing amount of 
reading in so young a writer; and, aa Dr. James Martincaa 
Bays, " the glow and brilliancy of his page prove that the 
accumulative mass of other men's thought and learning has 
been but the fuel of his own genius. The copiousness of 
German erudition, systematized with a French precision, 
seems here to have been absorbed by a mind having 
moral massiveneas, the hidden tenderness, the strong en- 
thusiasm of an English nature." 

He was often ostracized on account of his opinions, but ha 
was of a generous nature, and while he felt keenly, took con- 
solation in his books and studies. He would take a carpet 
bag full of books— Greek, Latin, German, etc. — on the rail- 
way ears to read by the way. At the end of 1S36, when he 
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s only twenty-six yexim old, hia list of books, in various 
} languages and on all kinds of subjects, read during the preTious 
foortcen months was three hundred and twenty volumes. 

In the year after— the first of his pastorate — ho often gave 
ten to fifteen hours a day to literary labour, and with zeal 
and deligbt applied himself to the great theological problems 
of the ag& He prepared a translation of De Wette's " In- 
troduction to the Books of the Old Testament," published 
■s afterwards at considerable sacrifice^ He was no 
mean poet, and often consoled hia troubled soul with the ont- 
poaring of his Muse in such strains as these : — 

" Father, I will not ask for we&lth or fame, 
Thuug'h once they wonJd have joyed my carnal sense : 
I shadder not to be&r a bated name, 
Wantiiit; all wealth, myself roy sole defence : 
Bat give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth, 
A aeeiug sense that knows the etental right, 
A hmit with pity filled, aud gentlest rutb, 
A manly faith that mokes all doikness light ; 
Give me the power ta laboar for mankind. 
Make me the motith of such as vannot speak. 
Eyes let me be to groping men and blind, 
A conscience to the base, and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet, and to the foolish, mind, 
AtiH lead Etm fnrther on snch as thy Idngdmn seek." 

Parker was a gifted man, with great natural powers ; but 
his sceptical views have not long outlived him even in Boston, 
where Joseph Cook's able lectures in opposition to them have 
been hailed with triumph by large audiences. 

Dr. Hexey ScHLiEMAXN was bom at Kalkhorst, in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, in 1822. He was interested in Greek stories 
in his boyhood, and anxious to learn. After being at school 
for a time, he was apprenticed at the age of fourteen to a 
storekeeper, and for five years and a half, from five in the 
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momicig till eleven at night, was engaged in Bailing horriugs, 
milk, salt, and brandy, or grinding potatoes for the still, 
sweeping the shop, and ho forth. He thus quickly forgot all 
he had learned. One evening, hovcever, a drunken sailor 
came into the shop and repeated a hundred lines of Homer, 
which so much delighted Schlieraann that, as he tella 
"from that moment he never ceased to pray God that, by 
his grace, he might have the happiness to learn Greek.' 
There seemed very tittle hope of gaining bia wish ; but hap- 
pening one day to injure his chest by lifting a heavy cask, ha 
was no longer able to do his work in the store. He left and 
went to Hamburg, where he engaged himself as cabin-boy 
board a vessel bound for Venezuela. Thiavras in 1841, when 
he was nineteen years old The vessel was wrecked in a 
fearful storm off the coast of Texel; but the crew were s 
and Schliemann got to Amsterdam. In that dty he obtained 
a situation in an office at £32 a year. He lived upon 
half of it, miserably enough, he says, and spent the other ha]£ 
in learning languages. In six months lie acquired English 
in other six months he learned French. He strengthened hia 
memory so much by the exercise that he could write and 
speak Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese with only 
weeks' study of each ! By that time he obtained a situatioa 
worth £48 a year, and was able to relax his austerity a little. 
He next tried Russian without a master. He hired a poor 
Jew, ignorant of the language, to listen to hia recitations. 
The other lodgers in the house complained of this gibberish, 
and poor Schliemann had to change his lodgings twice during' 
the six weeks devoted to that language. When only twenty- 
six he was found qualified to be sent to St. Petersburg 
agent for his employers, and some years afterwards he set upi 
business for himself and made a fortune. 

Meantime he learned Polish, Swedish, and modern Greek, 
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and in 1856 began aacient Qreek He had delayed thus 
long for fear that his enthusiasm for Greek literature vould 
kbeorb his whole time, and prevent him learning the modem 
languages of Europe. He felt all the enthusiasm which that 
noble tongue has ever created in ardent scholars, and he read 
in suocesaion almost all the extant literature of Greece. 

He had by that time acquired a large fortune in business, 
and he resolved to go to the site of ancient Troy and endea- 
r by esoavations, conducted at his own expense, to recover 
some evidence of its existence. He spent a lai^e sum in the 
work, and astonished the world by the discoveries he made 
of an ancient city, several reconstructions of which had been 
built on the ruins of others. Scholars have doubted whether 
tile real city of Friam has been unearthed ; but if not, it is so 
like the descriptions given by Homer that it is not wonderful 
if Dr. Schlieniann was convinced. He has done the same for 
&B city of Agamemnon, and added remarkable discoveries 
and published valuable works. 

Edward Hekby Palmer, M.A. (1840-1882), was a great 
Oriental scholar in bis youth. He was bom at Cambridge, 
but entered on a mercantile career in London. This was 
not HO pleasant to him as scholarship, and he learned French 
and Italian during his city career. In 1860 be returned to 
Cambridge, and entered St. John's College after due prepara- 
tion; but even in his undergraduate time, while preparing 
for his degree, he read a great deal of Arabic and Persian. 
He took his degree in 1867, and obtained a fellowship the 
same year aa a recognition of the extent and variety of his 
Oriental studies. "This election," says Mr. Walter Besant, 
"was indeed an endowment of research." Palmer was ap- 
pointed to accompany the Sinai Survey Expedition and act 
as pundit, and investigate the dialects, traditions, and an- 
tiquities of the peninsula. "He developed during this 
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journey a wonderful power of quickly apprehending and 
acquiring dialoctio differencee." In 1870 lie explored the 
desert of the Tib and the Negeb, or South Country, in 
pany with the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. They went on 
foot, and without interpreters. On hia return, Mr. Palmer 
was made the Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, which was endowed vrith £iO a year. But this was 
increased to £300 by the University on condition of his 
giving lectures in Persian and Hindustani This preferment 
also enabled him both to retain bis fellowship and to marry. 
He v/aa called to the bar in 18T4, and took an occasional 
brief on circuit to study the phases of county assizes. 

In languages he was familiar witii German, French, 
Spanish, Greek, Italian, Swedish, Danish, Norse, and Ice- 
landic. He knew a little of Turkish. Of the Eastern 
tongues, he was very familiar with Arabic and many of its 
dialects, Persian, Hindustani, and Urdu. He could talk a 
little in Polish and Russian, and he knew Romany aa well 
as any gipsy on the road. In London he had often pic 
conversations with people of all nations there. Mr. Besant 
mentions how struck he was with the versatility with which 
Professor Palmer could turn from one tongue to another 
talking with Orientals whom he met. He translated into 
Arabic Moore's "Paradise and the Peri," and many other 
works. He perished in the desert during the Egyptian "War 
while on a private expedition disguised as an Arab sheik. 

Professor Palmer's successors in the Lord Almoner's pro- 
fessorship of Arabic at Cambridge have been also remarkable 
young scholars. The first of these was Professor Robertson 
Smith, who attracted so much notice by his critical views 
of the Old Testament while Professor of Hebrew in tbe Free 
Church College at Aberdeen. The second was the Hon. Ion 
Keith-Falconer, the younger son of the Earl of Kintore, and 
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whoee early death iii a mission among the Mohammedans 
near Aden was so much deplored. He had made great 
attainments in Oriental literatura 

M. Masfebo, the director of the magnificent Museum of 
Antiquities at Boolak in Cairo, made aisa remarkable lin- 
guistic attainments in his youth. Though an Italian hy 
birth, he was naturalized in France. At the age of twenty 
he not only knew the usual classical tongues, and several of 
modern Europe, but had learned Oriental languages, and 
even the iong-lost tongues of Chaldea, Assyria, and Egypt. 
He was made a professor at that early age in the CoUege of 
France, and at the Sorhoane. Even in that city, so long 
distinguished for precocious scholars, he was the youngest 
who had gained a chair, M. Maspero next went to Egypt, 
and was made assistant to the distinguished Marriette Bey, 
who did so much to arrange and preserve the antiquities of 
Egypt After the death of M. Marriett« in 18S0, Maspero 
was appointed his successor, and it fell to him to secure the 
remarkable discovery of so many mummies of royal per- 
sonages, including those of Thothmes III. and Ramses II., 
the two greatest monarcLs who ruled over Egypt. This was 
in 1881, and since that time several of them have been un- 
rolled, and many have looked on the faces and touched the 
hands of those mighty kings who left so many monuments 
behind them. Slaspero had to flee from Cairo during the in- 
surrection of Arabi Pasha in 1882, and to leave the museum 
in the hands of a Circassian. There were fears that the 
leader of the revolt would disperse the treasures of Boolak 
for money, but happily they were preserved, 

Maspero has been as proficient in modem as in ancient 
tongues, and at home in the various philosophical systems 
of the age. His " History of Ancient Egypt," as well as other 
■works, iJliistrate much of the language and people of the past. 
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M. Maspero has endeavoured to coUect as many monu- 
ments of the past in the museum at BoolaJi as possible, and 
to discover aew moQUroenta of antiquity, so that the ancient 
history may bo written more coiTRctly. Hia hands have 
been greatly tied by the inadecjuacy of the funds placed at 
his disposal, though he has made Ibe Iiest use of what lia 
has got. But he justly remarked in a letter to the Times in 
London that there are at least tbree thousand traveilere 
annually drawn to Egypt to see its wonderful monuments, 
and tbat these spend at least X80 each, which would make 
a total of £240,000 annually circulated in the country. This 
is clear gain, and it is not too much to expect that a fair 
proportion should be assigned to the director of the museum 
for enriching the antiquities. 

Maspero has taken a Hvely interest in the Egyptian Ek 
ploration Fund, which has been employed to Boch advantage. 
Much may yet be brought to light by the combined efforts 
of so many explorers and scholars. The discoveries at 
Goshen, and Naukrates, and Buhastia, are sufficient 
agement. 

Georok Rolleston, M.D., F.E.S,, Lmacre Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Oxford, made 
remarkable attainments in language while very young. Hia 
aunt, ft very clever lady, and the authoress of " Maazaroth," 
taught him Hebrew wben he was only eight years of age. 
His father also taught him the classics, so that he could read 
Homer at siglit when he was ten years old. He thus ao- 
quired an extensive acquaintance with the ancient literature 
of Greece and Rome. His tenacious memory served him 
equally well when he turned his attention to science, and 
while a hoy he knew by sight all the birds of hia neighbour^ 
hood. He afterwards studied medicine, and obtained tlia 
honourable placci which he held in the university and in 
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scieooe, Hia attention waa early turned to social and in- 
tfllectoal evils, and he became a philanthropic advocate of 
pefonn, and an enlightened director of erratic thought 

These are only specimena of the achievements of youth in 
this one department of learning. Some of them encountered 
difficulties which seemed insuperable ; but by patient and 
persevering industry they overcame them. It was said of 
the learned Dr. John Ddnc.in, Professor of Hebrew in the 
New College, Edinburgh, that when a young student at 
Aberdeen, he made excursions into the knowledge of lan- 
guages without the aid of grammars and dictionariea He 
would visit the university library and take a new volume of 
the translation of the Scriptures into some language with 
which he had not been famihar, and work his own way into 
a knowledge of its grammar. — Thus, too. Sir Henry Raw- 
LiSBON, while a cadet in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's service, stationed in Persia, saw the old inscriptions on 
the rock of Behistun in the Persian, Scythian, and Assyrian 
languages. The latter consisted of arrow-headed letters, the 
knowledge of which had been lost. He copied the strange 
writings and sent them to England, where none could read 
the most ancient of them. By study and comparison with 
the other languages, the young officer obtained the key to 
the Assyrian. — Another young man, only twenty-two — Sir 
Henky Austen Layahd, D.O.L — opened up the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, and brought to light many rnonu- 
mentfl of antiquity, and whole libraries of historical know- 
ledge, that had long been buried under ruins. He afterwards 
entered the English Parliament and the diplomatic service, 
and was Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
hia advanced years he published the story of his youthful 
adventures and researches, which afford a fine example of 
the achievements of youth. 
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The leaming o£ languages in all the caaea brought under ' 
review was a voluntary exercise by the ardent youtha who 
prosecuted it. Such work cannot and ought not to be 
forced. In the ordinary exercises of most schoola there ia 
abundant employment for young minda, and it ia always o£ 
the utmost importance that full opportunity should be aSbrded 
for athletic and gymnastic exercise as well as for leaming, 
for play as well as for work. Dr. Smilea, in his interesting 
and stimulating book on " Life and Labour," devotes a chap- 
ter of wholesome counsel to " The Literary Ailment ; Over- 
Brainwork," which deserves to bo carefully pondered with 
reference to the training of youth. And in hia chapter on 
"Great Young Men" he says that "parents and teachers 
sometimes forget that the proper function of the child is to 
grow; that the brain cannot in early years be overworked 
without serious injury to the physical health ; that the body 
— muscles, lungs, and stomach — must have its soundness 
established ; and that the brain is one of the last organs to 
come to maturity. Indeed, in early life, digestion is of 
greater importance than thinking ; exercise is necessary for 
mental culture; and discipline is better than knowledge. 
Many are the cases of precocious children who bloom only 
to wither, and run their little course in a few short years. 
The strain upon their nervous system is more than their 
physical constitution can bear, and they perish almost as 
Boon as they have begun to live. Boys and girls are at 
present too much occupied in sitting, leaming, studying, and 
reciting. Their brain is overworked; their body ia under- 
worked Hence headaches, restlessness, irritability, and i 
continual debility and disease." 



IV. 
YOUNG SCIENTISTS. 

IN the arduous pursuit of science youth has frequently 
gained distinction, though in the progressive depart- 
ments of physical research matured powera and long per- 
severance are needed to make discoveries. Legitimate 
science is still comparatively young, but it has had a brill- 
iant career since experimental knowledge entered upon its 
work to collect and classify facts and rear the physical 
sciences. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626), Lord Verulam, has been 
already referred to in connection with letters as blossoming 
in full maturity of years and wisdom ; yet even of him it is 
said that in childhood he was fond of investigating the causes 
of things, and busied himself with ingenious speculations. 
In his thirteenth year he went to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and while there, with the dew of youth upon him, 
planned that great intellectual reformation with which his 
name is connected. He travelled on the Continent when 
sixteen, and wrote "Notes on the State of Europe," which 
have been deemed of sufficient importance to be reprinted in 
his collected works. By the age of twenty-five he had made 
all knowledge his study. 

Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) was bom at Knudstorp, Den- 
mark. He learned Latin at seven years of age, and became 
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attracted to astronomy wliile at the University of Cop«i< 
hagen. He used all hia pocket-money to get hooka on tha 
Bcience. Hia family being noble, detested his astronomical 
purauitB; but they fascinated the youth. Before ho was 
aeventeen he calculated the conjunction of Jupiter with 
Saturn. He formed a new catalogue of stars by i 
accurate measurements, and when only twenty-six published 
his first treatise, 

John Kepler (1571-1630) was a native of Wiel in Wflt^ 
teinburg, and when only twenty was appointed Professor of 
Astronomy at Gratz. He soon after published hia " Mya- 
terium Cosmographicum." It was a great achievement of 
youth, especially as Kepler's health was poor and his early 
struggles great He was bajiished from the university when 
he was twenty-seven, because he embraced the Protestant 
faith; but he was afterwards recalled. To Kepler scienoa 
owes the knowledge of some of her grandest laws. As h» 
traced these in their operation through the planetarium, h 
burst out with the expression : " O Lord, I think thy 
thoughts after thee ! " 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) was bom at Pisa of ft 
noble family. He was early fond of mechanical contrive 
ances. While a student at the university of his native city« 
and scarcely eighteen years of age, he made " the first and 
perhaps the finest of his discoveries." He was looking s 
the osoUlationa of a lamp suspejided from the roof of tha 
cathedral, and it led him to the use of the pendulum for tliQ 
exact measurement of time. He had not then a knowledge 
of mathematics, but he sot ahout acquiring it, and made sue 
progress that he was appointed Professor of Mathematii 
before he was twenty-five. The discoveries which he afte 
^ WBids made more than sustained the promise of his youth. 
1 the cause of scientific truth at the handl 
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of the Inquisition were very seTcre ; but after he had been 
forced to abjure the proposition that the Earth went round 
the Sun, he is said to have stamped his foot on the gronnd 
as be rose, and in an undertone to have said, " E pur si 
muove" (It moves notwithstanding). All the efforts of in- 
quisitors could not alter a fact of nature. 

Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) was one of the most remark- 
able thinkers that ever lived, and he died at tbirtj-nine the 
greatest of his contemporaries. He was bom at Clermont 
in Auvergne, France. His mother died wbeu he was three 
years of age ; but hia father was most assiduous in his efforts 
to make up the loss to his children. He was a man of high 
Attainments in science, and made his house the resort of the 
distiuguished savants. 

Blaise Pascal was a singularly precocious child, and pos- 
sessed a philosophic spirit in early years. He acquired the 
roles of gnunmar and the relations of languages under his 
father's tuition; but on his own account he pursued studies in 
science. At the age of twelve be wrot« a paper on Sound, 
originated by the sound produced by striking a porcelain 
plate with bis knife. His father, perceiving his genius, 
torbade his proceeding with sucb studies, as hia health was 
delicate. Youthful ardour, however, could not be repressed ; 
ftod though purposely kept from studying geometry, bis 
genitis discovered for itself the elements of that science. In 
his play-hours, angles and triangles, points and circles, be- 
dune hia entertainment. He did not even know the names 
of the properties of figures. He called a circle a round and a 
Kne a bar, and demonstrated to himself their various proper- 
Hea and relations. His father was one day surprised to find 
iim demonstrating on the pavement of the ball where he was 
mt to play, by means of a rude diagram traced by a piece 
coal, a problem which corresponded to the thirty -second 
(i«) 11 
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proposition of the first book of Euclid's " Elements of G 
etry ! " He then put Euclid into his hands, and his pro 
was rapid At the age of sixteen he produced a treatise o 
Conic Sections, which excited the mingled incredulity 8 
admiration of Descartes and other eminent men. 
eighteen he invented an arithmetical machine to aesist h 
father — then intendant of Rouen^ — in arranging the fine 
of Normandy. In the same year he made a discovery i 
science by an experiraeat on the Puy de Dome, a mountain 
four thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine feet in height; 
He carried a barometer up the mountain, and observed the. 
rise of the mercury in proportion to the supposed diminutiott 
of atmospheric pressure. Torricelli hod enunciated the 
hypothesis of the pressure of the air causing the suspension 
of water in the pump at the height of thirty-two feet, an 
of mercury at twenty-eight inches ; but it was Pascal thi 
proved the theory by experiment. " You doubtless see," h 
wrote to M. Perier, " that this experiment ia decisive of tlw 
question; and that if it happen that the mercury shal^ 
stand lower at the top than at the bottom of the mount 
(as I have many reasons for thinking, although all those v 
have meditated on this subject are of contrary opinion), v 
will necessarily follow that the weight and pressure of the a 
are the sole cause of this suspension of the mercuiy, and n( 
the horror of a vacuum, — since it is very certain that ther» 
is much more air to press at the base than on the summit o 
the mountain ; while, on the other hand, we surely c 
say that nature abhors a vacuum more at the bottom of ■ 
mountain than at the top of it" Descartes wished to cla 
this discovery ; but Pascal was the first to make the expert 
ment 

From this time to bis twenty-sixth year, his sdentil 
discoveries in pneumatics and hydrostatics and on the cyclo: 
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■were remarkable. He waa brouglit by hia conceptions very 
"FlusioTis"of Sir Isaac Newton, and the "Calcuiua" 
of Leibnitz. Tlie problems on the cycloid occupied him only 
t days. In accordance with the prevalent fashion, be 
offered a prize for the solution, open to the mathematitiana 
trf Europe. If no solution come in three months, he pro- 
) publish hia own. None of the solutions oflered 
met the conditions of the challeoge, and Pascal a was opened, 
which fulfilled ail. He was then thirty-six, and had quitted 
Wie study of mathematics for ten years. 

His health had been very poor, and from hia eighteenth 
year he becarao a perpetual sufferer. The mind had been 
eonauming the body. In 1647 he seemed in a hopeless state. 
"He could swallow no litjuida that were not wami, and even 
these only drop by drop — an incapacity which inflicted fright- 
ful torture upon a patient in those days of great doses and 
daily purgatives." Notwithstanding these afflictions, and a 
tendency to devotion, ho nevertheless gave himself up to 
Tanity and pleasure, without going into irregularity of life. 

In 1654 a circumataiice occurred which led to a complete 
change. He was riding with some friends in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, and in crossing tho Seine where a part 
of the parapet of the bridge had been thrown down, the 
leaders took fright and leaped into the river ; but their 
weight broke the traces, and the carriage remained on the 
feidge. Pascal's nervous system sustained a severe shock ; 
and be abandoned all his pursuits, entered Fort Koyal des , 
Champa, and devoted himself to a religious life in the convent. 

It was at a critical period in the history of that house of 
Augustinian piety. The Jesuits had instigated measures to 
;crush it, and both the French Government and the Vatican 
o overthrow it. St. Cyran, who had founded 
Port Royal, had been imprisoned for five years, and died in 
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1613. Anthony Amould, for so many years the ehipf of ths 
Janseniat party, was accused before the Sorbonne, the col-, 
lege of divinity of which he had been a distinguished orna- 
ment. In 1656 his name was removed from the list o£ 
doctors, and his doctrines were condemned. Pascal iu that 
year took up the controversy by issuing the " Letters of 
Provincial" anonymously at intervals. The first appeared 
January 13th, 1656, the second on the 29th, and the rest at 
varioua dates within fifteen months. They made a great 
impression, and were circulated in thousands. The Jesuits 
had never been so thoroughly unmasked. Everybody read 
them. "They were found lying on the merchant's counter, 
the lawyer's desk, the doctor's table, and the lady's toilet.' 
Copies were sent all over the country. Every one of them 
was full of genius, wit, and argument, and they stung 1 
quick. The Jesuits were derided, their confessionals and 
churches deserted, and the whole order thrown into coaster- 
nation. 

The literary atyle of the "Letters" marks an era in the 
French languaga They were prepared with great care. Nicole 
informs us that Pascal "was often twenty whole days on 
a single letter, and some of them he recommenced sev 
eight times before bringing to their present state of perfec- 
tion." The eighteenth, which discussed the delicate topic of 
the authority of the Pope, was rewritten thirteen times 
The sixteenth he said himself that ho had not time to make 
shorter. D'Alembert says tbat "in the 'Provincial Letters 
there is not a single word that has become obsolete ; and that 
book, though written a century ago [two centuries now], 
seems as if it had been written but yesterday." Few French 
books have been republished 6o often or translated into more 
European languages. It was forty years before the first 
Jesuit — Father Dauiel^had the courage to reply to them, 
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Pascal died ia 1662, ^ed thirty-nine. Among hia papers 
wore found fragments, which were published under the title 
of "Thoughts," full of originality and profound theology. 
He kept no commonplace book, but jotted down hie 
" Thoughts " upon any scrap of paper that was at hand, and 
tied them up till some future time. It ia amazing how they 
survived at all. Yet his fame as a thinker rests on these 
fragments. He was " one of the greatest geniuses," said 
Boyle, "that the world has ever produced." "He is," said 
another, "a rare example of one bom with a natural genius 
for the esact sciences, who applied the subtlety of his mind 
to religious subjects, combining with the closest logic the 
utmost elegance of style, and crowning all with a simple and 
profound piety." 

Jeremiah Hobrox (1618-1641) was bom at Toxteth, 
Lancashire, and received a classical educatioa He was sent 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he studied mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. He returned home, and 
devoted himself to the study of astronomy with no other 
work than the " Progj-mnasmata " of Lansberg. Then he 
got a loan of the works of Tycho Brahe and Kepler. He 
was only twenty when he went carefully over Kepler's com- 
putation for the next transit of Venus to take place in 1639, 
and he discovered that an error had been made by the great 
astronomer. By this time he had entered the ministry, and 
was acting as a curatji On the day when his calculations 
assured him that the transit of Venus across tiie sun's dish 
was to occur, "Horrox ari'anged his telescope so tliat it 
should cast an image of the sun on a sheet of paper, placed 
in a dark chamber, and inseribed with mathoraatical figures 
necessary to enable him to make his observations. The 
critical day was the 24th of November 1639— a Sunday; 
and Horrox suspended his intense watch in the chamber 
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to conduct first the morning service, then that of the ufter- 
aoon. One cannot help wondering whether the devout 
Purittina in his congregation were aware of any lack of 
savour in his sermons that day, or whether he contrived to 
harmonize the requirements of science and of religion by 
preaching on the test, 'The heavens declare the glory of 
God.' When the afternoon service was over, at a quartt 
past three, he entered his dark room, and there, travelling 
along the disk on the wall, was the black spot that marked 
the track of Venus in the far-away heavens. One half-hour 
was hia in which to observe and measure the transit t then 
the sun Bet No other eye had seen the planet travelling 
across its disk ; for the single friend whom he had told to look 
out no sooner beheld the actual fulfilment of the prediction 
than he lost his head, and became good for nothing." Hor- 
rox thus conferred on science an inestimable benefit ; but 
the record of his observations, which he had made with auch 
care, was not published for twenty years. Horrox died u 
1611, aged twenty-one. 

In 1661 Heveliua gave to the world at Dantzig the 
observations of Horrox. The young astronomer had also 
formed a theory of lunar motion which Sir IsaBc Newton did 
not disdain to accept It waa not till 1673 that the eminent 
Dr. WalHs, Professor of Geometry at Cambridge, puhhshed 
the "Remains of Horrox," 

It is very striking to contrast the solitary and unaided 
elfort of Horrox to observe the transit of Venus in 1639, 
with the national effort to do so one hundred and thirty 
years after, when Captain Cook was sent to Tahiti > 
voyage of observation — a voyage which resulted in such pro- 
gress of discovery, of colonization, and of Christian miss 
After the lapse of another century, the various nations of 
the world combined to send expeditions to observe the tran- 
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sit of Venus, which had been 30 accurately seen by the 
curate ia 1639 in that silent and sequestered chamber where 
science received his achievement of youtL 

Sir laaAc Newtos (1642-1727) was a posthumous child, 
prematurely born, and of such a diminutive size that, aa his 
mother afterwards expressed to him, " they nught have put 
him into a quart mug !" His constitution was so feeble that 
two women were sent to Lady Pakenham'a, at North Witham, 
to get some tonic medicine for him ; but they did not expect 
to find him alive on their return. " Providence, however," 
says his biographer, "had otherwise decreed; and that frail 
tenement, which seemed scarcely able to imprison his im- 
mortal mind, was destined to enjoy a vigorous maturity, and 
to survive even the average term of human existence." Mrs. 
Newton, his mother, contracted a second marriage with a 
clergyman, the Eev. Mr. Smith of North Witham, and she 
left her little boy under her mother's care. He attended 
schools at SkiUington and Stoke, and after his eleventh birth- 
day at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 

Newton played philosophically. He made a sun-dial when 
he was twelve, and many windmills, water-clocks, and self- 
moving carriages. He amused hia fellow-students by his 
inventions of kites for rising high in the air. When he was 
at home, and sometimes tending cattle, he would be found 
studying mathematics under a hedge, and making pins and 
lines to indicate the movements of the sun. He went to 
Cambridge in his nineteenth year, and devoted himself to 
mathematics. He made a reflecting telescope with his ovm 
hands about that time. 

When Newton was twenty-three he made his discovery 
of fluxions and invented his method of series. He prepared 
a tract on the subject in 1669. He delivered a course of 
lectures on optics at Cambridge in the same year, and gave 
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an account of Ma discoveries respecting the different refranr 
gibility of the rays of light. He vas elected a foreign associ- 
ate of the Royal Academy of Sciences in his eighteenth year ; 
but he was twenty-nine before the Royal Society elected 
him a fellow. He was made president in 1T03, and 
re-elected ajmuaUy for twenty-five years. Jfewton was 
pointed Lucaaian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge 
when he was twenty-seven. The first idea of gravitation 
was su^ested to him in his twenty-third year; but he laid 
it aside, as he was then occupied with optical experiments. 
He did not compose his " Priacipia " till his forty-third year, 
and it was not published for two years afterwards. Hi 
great contributions to science have placed his name high ii 
the temple of Fame, and have conferred a lasting benefit 
upon mankind. He was knighted in 1705 by Queen Anne, 
when she visited Cambridge. Sir Isaac Newton wa 
humble a Christian as a philosopher, and patiently studied 
the Word as he did the works of God. He lived to be 
eighty-five, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
medal was struck in his honour, bearing the motto, " Felix 
oognoacere causas." " I do cot know," said he, shortly before 
hia death, "what I may appear to the world; but to myself 
I seem to have been only lite a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of Truth lay undiscovered before me." Thus the 
humility of great discoverers is ready to confess with Dr. 
Chalmers, that the " greater the diameter of light, the 
greater ia the circumference o£ darkness." 

Sir Chuistopher Wren (1S32-1723) was born at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, and educated at OxfortL In his boy- 
hood he was quite a genius in mathematical and mechanical 
pursuits. He invented an astronomical instrument and also 
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a pneumatic engine when only thirteen; and at fourteen 
wrote a poem in Latin hexameters, of four hundred lines i 
length, and called " Zodiacua Reforraatus," At that age h 
was the associate of those scientific men who founded the 
Royal Society. Evelyn saj3 of hiro at the nnivereity, 
few years later, that he was "a rare and early prodigy of un 
versal science." Though studying medicine, he kept up his 
mathematical knowledge, and at the age of twenty-five v 
appointed Professor of Astronomy in London, and three 
years afterwards at Oxford. To the astonishment of every 
one, and without any theoretical or practical acquaintance 
with architecture, he turned his attention to that subject, 
and in mature age became the greatest of English architects. 
The achievementa of his youth, great as they had been, were 
completely eclipsed by the creations of his more advanced 
years. 

Joseph Saitvecr (1653-1716) was bom at La Fltche, and 
was dumb for the first seven years of his life. It was some 
considerable time after that before he could speak properly. 
Education was therefore difficult for him to obtain, and even 
when it was afforded bim he cared for nothing hut mathe- 
matics. Yet so proficient did he become that he was a 
teacher of mathematics at twenty, and gained such a reputa- 
tion that he was made tutor to Prince Eugene. He was 
afterwards made a Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
College, and a member of the Academy of Sciences. By hia 
second marriage he had a son who, strange to relate, was 
also, like himself, seven yeara dumb. 

Jean Lours Petit (1674-1750) was bom in Paris, and 
when a boy of seven attended the anatomical class of M. 
LittrS, and shortly after was discovei-ed dissecting a rabbit 
in a granary. When only twelve years of age he had made 
Buch progress that he was a,ble to give demonstrations in 
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anatomy, and bad the charge of the operating theatre. Miiny 
older etudents, and even professional men, listened with 
pleasure to the boy-lecturer. Hia future career \ 
larly eminent He became the most famous surgeon in 
Europa He served in army practice for eight years; yet 
at twenty-six, on returning to Paris, took a place at the very 
top of surgical scie[ic& 

Albbrt von Halleu (1708-1777) was singularly preco- 
cious even as a child, though of delicate health. At four 
years of age he used to read and expound the Scriptures to 
his fatlier's servants. At eight he had drawn up two thou- 
sand brief biographies from the great dictionaries of Bayle 
and Moreri. At nine he could write in Greek the exercises 
which his school-fellowa were writing in ILatin ; and before 
bis fifteenth year he had made vocabularies in Greek and 
Hebrew, and had written tragedies, comedies, and an epio 
o£ four thousand lines ! He afterwards made a bonfire of 
these early efforts. He studied medicine at Tiibingeti and 
Leyden, and graduated at ntnctecii. But he continued his 
studies, and visited London and Paris. George II., who had 
just founded the University of Gottingen, ofl'ered Haller th© 
second medical chair. He was a man of original mind, and 
mode important contributions to science and literature. He 
is regarded as the father of modern physiology. Various 
countries tried to get his services, but he resisted all, and 
retired to his native city of Berne, where his countrymen 
received him with honour. Geot^e II. made him a coun- 
sellor and a baron. He was the author of upwards of two 
hundred treatises, 

NicoLis Louis de la Cailt-e (1713-1762) was bom at 
Rumigny, iu Aisne, France, and is said by Isaac d'Israeli, 
in his " Essay on the Literary Character," to have been the 
Bon of the parish clerk, and to have liad an early desire to 
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study the stars. When ten years of age, his father sent him 
every evening " to ring the church bell ; but the boy always 
returnee! liorae late. His father was angry, and beat him ; 
and still the boy returned an hour after he had rung the 
bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious in hia 
conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his son ascend 
the steeple, ring the beU as usual, and remain there during 
an hour. When the unlucky boy descended, he trembled 
lite one caught in the act, aiid on his knees confessed that 
the pleasure he took in watching the Btars from the steeple 
was the sole cause which detained him from home. As the 
father was not bom to be an astronomer, he flogged hia son 
severely. The youth was found weeping in the streets by a 
man of science, who, when he discovered in a boy of ten 
years a passion for contemplating the stars at night, and one 
too who had discovered an observatory in a steeple, decided 
that the seal of nature had impressed itself on the genius of 
that boy. Eelieving the parent from the son, and the son 
from the parent, he assisted the young La (Jaille in his pas- 
sionate pursuit, and the event completely justiiied the pre- 
diction." 

Whether this story is true or apocryphal we may not do- 
cida It is not mentioned in the aketch of La Caille in the 
" Eoeyclopiedia Britannica;" but there is no doubt of his 
early interest in astronomy. It is said in the latter notice 
that his father was a man of scienca That may have been 
the foster-father of the atery. La Caille rectified the French 
triangulation when he was twenty-five, and was elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Mazarin College. He under- 
took a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, where, during one 
hundred and twenty-seven nights, he calculated the position 
of ten thousand stars, determined the parallax of the moon, 
and of the planets Mara and Venus. It is said by his 
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biograpber that during hb life " b.c made more observiiti<nu 
oad calculations than all the aatronomers of his time put 

Joseph Loria Lagiiancb (1736-1813) was bom at Turin, 
where his father was Treasurer at War. His family were 
French, but his grandfather had settled at Turin. Young 
Lagrange began his scicnlifio atudiea early, and early showed 
a. disposition to invent new methods of investigation. At 
nineteen he was made Professor of Oeometry in the Royal 
School of Artillery, and published a specimen of his im- 
provements in mathematical study. He took a very active 
part in a learned society then established, and his papers 
received high encomiums fi'ora such distinguished men of 
science as Euler and D'Alembert. He had by this time 
studied the most able works on the great science of mathe- 
matics. He said, Iiowever, " I never studied more than one 
book at a time ; if good, I read it to the end I did not per- 
plex myself with difficulties, but returned to them twenty 
times if necessary." He was. only tliirly-six when hia cele- 
brated work the "M&onique Analytique" appeared. He next 
went to Berlin, to succeed Euler as mathematical director 
of the Academy. Subsequently he prepared over a hundred 
works, and " for flfty-Epur years occupied either the first or 
very nearly the first place among all the mathematicians of 
his age and of alt ages." One of his most remarkable dis- 
coveries was the plan of compensation which he found to 
exist in the heavenly bodies, which, when in the vast cycles 
of time they seemed to verge on a catastrophe, began to be 
reversed in their effeeta, and thus secured the stability of the 
universa 

Jakes Ferguson, the Scottish astronomer (1710-1776), 
is even more wonderful than those already noticed. He was 
bom at Keith, Eanflahire, in a humble home, and of poor 
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though worthy parents. He informs us in his striking auto- 
biography that he learned to read by hearing hia brother 
being taught the Catechism, and that he surpriaed his father 
by hia reading by himseli Three months' schooling at Keith 
was all the education he received. At eight years of age hia 
taste for mechanics waa awakened by seeing his father at 
work, and he made for himself all the mechanical powers 
except the screw, without knowing their names. He waa 
astonished when informed of these things in a book. Shortly 
after this period he waa sent to keep sheep ; and after making 
models of spinning-wheels and mills in the day-tinie, began 
to study the stars at night. In the latter exercise he would 
lie down in a field with a blanket around him, and stretch a 
thread with small beads upon it at arm's-length between his 
eye and the stars, and slide the beads on the string till they 
hid the stars from hia eye, in order to take up their apparent 
distances from each other. He then laid the thread upon 
paper to mark their positions. In this way he constructed a 
atar-paper. His master at first laughed at his exercise ; but 
when the meaning was explained to him, he aUowed the 
young astronomer to make a copy out in the day-time, sjid 
even made one for himself. 

One day on being aent a message to the manse, he took 
hia star-papers to show to the miniater, the Rev. John Gil- 
christ He there got much encouragement, and was shown 
maps and the figure of the Earth. He soon began to copy 
maps for himself ; and his master would sometimes take the 
flad. out of the lad's hands and work himself, to aUow the 
youthful student a little more leisure with his compasses, 
ruler, and pen. 

A proprietor in the neighbourhood having met him at the 
manse, where he was showing his maps, ofiered to toko him 
into his service, that he might get some instruction from 
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his butler. Tliis was gratefully accepted, and young Fer- 
guson learned arithmetic, algebra, and geometry there. 

When the butler left the family, Ferguson went to other 
employment, and amidst Imrd work found time to make a 
wooden dock and other mechanical contrivances. He next 
attempted to clean clocks, and got employment in that work 
for a time. Sir James Dunbar of Dum asked him to clean 
his docks, and to stay at his house for a season. While 
there, Ferguson painted a view of the terrestrial and celestial 
globes on two circular stones at Sir James Dnnbar's gate. 
He nejct aspired to become a painter, with the encourage- 
ment of the Honourable Lady Dipple, who offered him a 
year's board at her house in Edinburgh while he prosecuted 
his studies. She extended her kindness to hira for a second 
year, during which he made many acquirements. He be- 
came a painter, and made some money at portrait-painting, 
which he followed for twenty-six years. By the time he 
was thirty years of a^e he had aUo resumed bis astronomical 
studies, which led him afterwards to publish treatises on 
astronomy. George III. attended some of his lectures m 
London, and took occasion to converse with him on adentific 
topics. The Roya! Society also dected him a member with- 
out payment of any fees. Many people also gave him pres- 
ents, thinking that he was poor ; but when he died he left 
i£6,0Q0 ! He had a wonderful genius for mechanical inven- 

Houace Benedict de SAUsauKE (1740-1799) was a na- 
tive of Geneva, and son of a farmer. He early showed a 
great interest in natural history, and devoted great attention 
to the leaves of plants, on which he published a work when 
he was twenty-one years of aj^e. His attainments were then 
80 great that the chair of Philosophy in the university was 
given to him. The distinguished Haller, who met him two 
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years after this, was astonished at his intimate acquaintance 
with every branch of natural science. During the first fif- 
teen years of his professorship, while still yonng, he made 
many excursions in the mountainous district-a around Geneva, 
and published his researches. He examined every spot with 
the eye of a naturalist, a mineralogist, a geologist, and a 
philosopher, and manifested great ability. Throughout hia 
career he maintained a high reputation, and made many 
valuable contributions to science. 

Alexander von Hujiboldt (1769-1859) began the study 
of nature in early life, and was attracted to science, as his 
brother William was to philosophy, by the influence of the 
able professors at the University of Gottingen, The aon-in- 
law of Heyne was George Forster, who had sailed round the 
world with Captain Cook as naturalist, and had written an 
account of the voyage. He was the first of scientific voyagers, 
and gave a great stimulus to the pursuits of Humboldt, 
who, fifty years after the death of Forster, paid this tribute 
to bim : " George Forster was the first to depict in pleasing 
colours the changing stages of vegetation, the relations of 
climate and of articles of food in their influence on the 
civihzation of mankind, according to differences of descent 
and habitation. All that can give truth, individuality, and 
distinctiveness to the delineation of exotic nature is united 
in his works." 

The stories of adventure told by Forster aroused in Alex- 
ander von Humboldt the desire to travel and to see the 
variety of nature in the new world of America, and he set 
himself diligently to prepare for the enterprise which hia 
knagination had sketched. When not attending lectures or 
conversing with Forster, he was in the university museum 
pursuing researches and making experiments. One day he 
was in the laboratory among phials and crucibles, testing 
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acids luid gases ; another day he waa in the botanic ga 
theoming over tropical plants ; a, third day he was iu the 
anatomical room, aurroundetl by casts and models ; while 
many a night he spent in the observatory, studying the stars. 

When he left the university in 1789, he took a, tour in 
company with Forstci- for scientific observation ; and Hum- 
boldt at the age of twenty published n volume on " Mineral- 
ogical ObservationB on some Basaltic Formations on the 
Khina" For seventy years did the great natural philosophi 
study nature and enrich science by liis works. His voyagi 
and travels in the equatorial regions of America occupied 
four years, but it took twenty-five years to prepare and givi 
to the world the books which recorded all his observatioofl. 
They amounted to twenty-eight volumes, of which seventeen 
were in folio and eleven in quarto. The cost of producing 
them involved an outlay of £40,000, and to purchase a copy 
of each required £400 ! He bad the assistance of the 
Prussian Gktvernment in publishing; but Humboldt spent all 
these years and much of his property in sending forth the 
achievements of his youth. The venerable philosopher had 
seventy years of scientific autliorship before he died. 

Alexander Moneo, M.D. (1697-1767), the illustrious 
founder of the celebrated medical school of Edinburgh, was 
bom in Ixmdon, though of Scotch parents. His father 
a surgeon in Edinburgh. Young Monro, after qualifying 
himself in the great medical schools of London, Paris, and 
Leyden, began to give lectures on anatomy in Edinburgh 
when he was only twenty-two ; and along with another young 
man, Dr. Alston (though nearly ten years older than himself), 
Monro began classes in medicine when he was only twenty, 
threa These were the first regular courses of medical 
lectures given at Edinburgh. In I72I, the next year, 
Monro ivas appointed Professor of Anatomy in the umver- 
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Bity, and for forty years continued at the work. So great 
was his reputation that students flocked to Edinburgh to 
attend hia classes. Dr. Monro was aiso tlie founder of the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, and gave clinical lectures 
there. He attended to everything connected with the in- 
stitution, was at every dissection, and expounded to hia 
admiring students the knowledge which he had acquired 

Alexander Monro &«wi(/mb (1733-1817) was the youn- 
gest son of the preceding, and was equally eminent with his 
father. Having devoted himself to medical study, he often 
Eissifited his father in anatomical demonstrations, and was 
made Professor of Anatomy and Surgery when he was only 
twenty-two. Hia fame rapidly extended over all Europe, 
for his works were equal to his lectures. Hia clasa-room 
was crowded, and hia books had a wide circulation. The 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh was much benefited by 
the Monroa, for father and son act«d as secretaries in succes- 
sion during a long series of years. 

CoLiK MActAORis (1698-1746) was the son of a Scottish 
minister, and was bom at Kilmodan. His father died six 
weeks after his birth, and hia mother followed nine years 
afterwards. Colin was sent to the University of Glasgow at 
the age of eleven, and took the degree of Master of Arts at 
fifteen. He was a good student in classics, but early de- 
veloped mathematical genius. Having accidentally met 
with a copy of Euclid's "Elements" when he was twelve years 
old, he became master of tlie first six books in a few days 
without any assistanca He then got the taste for the 
Bcience which he so eminently adorned. Hia thesis at gradu- 
ation was on " The Power of Gravity," and it excited the 
wonder and admiration of all who were present. Maclaurin 
was, lite Pascal, singular for early precocity in science, and 
seemed to comprehend Newton's great discoveries, and to be 
am 12 
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able to give an intelligible account of them, aa soon as they 
were brought before him. He had an intention of studying 
for the ChriBtian ministry, and actually attended the divinity 
classes for a year, but did not go further. When only nine- 
teen years old, he applied for the professorship of mathe- 
matics in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and, like X«grange, 
was Buccesstul, though it was after a competition which lasted 
for ten days. He was elected to the Eoyal Society when 
only twenty-one, and some of hia papers were inserted in the 
" Transactions" of that year. \Vhen twenty-four he got leave 
of absence from the duties of his chair to accompany the son 
of Lord Polwarth as a tutor on his traToIs through Europe, 
and derived great advantage from the opportunities which he 
thus obtained of meeting with the most eminent scientific 
men. His pupil died in the south of France, and Professor 
Maclaurin returned to bis duties at Aberdeen. In 1725 he 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinbui^h, as assistant and successor to Professor Gregory. 
It is said that a letter from Sir Isaac Newton turned the 
balance in the election of Maclaurin. 

During the remamder of his life this distinguished mathe- 
matician devot«d himself to his class in Edinburgh ; but he 
took an interest in all science. When the Highland army 
reached the Scottish capital, Maclaurin, who had been 
assisting the king's troops, had to withdraw to the north 
of England, where the Archbishop of York entertained him. 
He died shortly after his return home, in full persuasion of 
the immortal life revealed through the Scriptures. 

ToBBBR!? Bergman (1735-1784) was born at Cathmne- 
berg, West Gothland, Sweden, and early chose the new field 
of science for study. He was attracted to LinuKus, whose 
fame then filled the kingdom of Sweden with renown. He 
rapidly a<lvanced beyond his master liy the discoveries which 
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n natural history. Ho proyed. to Linnieus that the 
leech was OTijmrouB ; and the astonished naturalist wrote at 
the foot of the memoir prepared by Bergman ; " Vidi et 
obstupui." Bergman distinguished himself in almost all the 
sciences, as well as in natural history. He knew astronomy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and mathematics. He conducted his 
experiments without paying attention to theories, and "was 
the first to introduce into cLemistiy that process of analy- 
sis which is the essential antecedent of scientific system." 
Nearly all the learned societies of Europe elected him a 
member ; and while he was comparatively young he was 
made Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy at Upsala, 
When he died, at the age of forty-nine, the university paid 
the most distinguished honours to his memory, and the 
Academy at Stockholm struck a medal to commemorato his 
merits, 

Charles William Scheele (1742-1786) was a native of 
Stralsund, and while apprenticed to aji apothecary at Gott«n- 
burg, read scientific works with great avidity. He was in 
the habit of sitting up half of the night to repeat the experi- 
ments of which he had read. This he had to do by means of 
instruments made by himself. He thus obtained a great 
knowledge of chemistry. On leaving Gottenburg he served 
at Malmo, Stockholm, and Upsala. At the latter place he 
had opportunity of visiting and using the laboratory, and 
was actually appointed by the university to exhibit some of 
his chemical experiments to the royal princes. They were 
greatly delighted with the curious processes, and specially 
asked that the young student should have free access to the 
laboratory to make experiments. 

It ia wonderful what he was able to accomplish in the way 
of discovery. With very imperfect instruments he did much 
to advance science, and his name has Ijeen revered by pos- 
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teritj. His character waa irreproach.ilile ; and hia death, 
■which occurred only two years after Bergman's, was greatly^ 
lamented in Sweden, 

Sir Marc Isambabd Brdnel (1769-184:9) -was bom at 
Hacqueville in Normandy, and educated at Eoueo, with the 
intention of becoming a priest. He was, however, so devoted 
to mathematics aud mechanics that the superior advised his 
removal to secular lifa Hia father then got an appointmenij 
for him in the French navy. When only fifteim years of aga 
he astonished his captain by producing a sextant which he 
had made himself, and which ho used in taking obaervations. 
When the great Revolution broke out, Brunei, as a Koyalist, 
emigrated amidst trial ani) difficulty to America, and became 
a civil engineer aud architect. There waa not at that time 
in a new country sufficient opportunity for an inventive 
genius like that of Brunei, tliough he sliowed his power in 
a few instances ; he therefore repaired to England i 
thirtieth year. His talents as an inventor of machines 
recommended bjm to Brigadier-General Bentham and Eail 
Spencer, who urged Lord St. Vincent, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, to employ him. He was fortunate e 
get his machines constructed by Mr. Henry Maudsley, who 
did so much to improve mechanical work and machice-made 
tools in England. 

Brunei's machines were singularly simple and adapted ta 
their work, and after fifty years' continued service, without 
any improvements being suggested, take rank "as among i 
moat complete and ingenious pieces of mechaoiam ever 
vented." The economy in expenditure effected by their f 
ployment was equal to £24,000 in the first year, two-thirda 
of which were awarded to Mr. Brunei. 

Hia crowning glory was the tunnel beneath the ri 
at London. In tlie latter work be was aided by liis distitt-, 
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guiahed son, Mr. Isaubabd K. Brunel (180G-1859), who 
could write thus of himself in his journal : " When I last 
wrote in this book, I was Just emerging from obscurity. I 
had been toiling most unprofitably at numerous things. 
Now, what a change I The railway is in progress. I am 
engineer to the tinest work in England, have a handsome 
salary, and am on excellent terms with my directors, and all 
going on smoothly. Everything I have been engaged in is 
successful. Clifton Bridge (at Bristol), my first child, my 
darling, is actually going on. Glorious ! And this at the 
age of tweaty-nine t I can hardly believe it when I think 
of it." 

Marie Francois Xavier Bichat (1771-1802) was bom 
at Thoirette, in Aid, France, and was the goo of a physician. 
He was designed for the same profession, and waa educated 
at Nantua and Lyons. He manifested great ability in ac- 
quiring knowledge, and became passionately fond of natural 
history. He was almost equally fascinated by mathematics. 
However, he devoted himself to anatomy and surgery, under 
M. Petit, the chief surgeon of the H5tel-Dieu at Lyons. 
Hia talents and acquirements were so great that though he 
had scarcely reached twenty years, Petit employed him as 
Lis chief assistant. 

In 1793, on account of the revolutionary troubles, Bichat 
had to fly from Lyons, and took refuge in Paris. He there 
became a pupil of Dosault, who soon discerned the superi- 
ority of Bichat, and took him into his house and treated 
him as a son. WhOe participating in all Desault's work, 
he pursued researches of his own in anatomy and physi- 
ology. 

After the death of his patron, he edited Desault's works, 
with a biography. He became so accurate an observer of 
the human frame, and so profound a thinker, that Mr. Buckle 
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pronounceB him to be the ablest since the days of Aristotle. 
In his anatomical demonEtrationa he attempted what had 
never hitherto been done by one 30 young — to give a co 
of operative surgery. His researches, regarded in their 
actual and prospective results, "are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by a singlf 

While physician to the IIotel-Dieu he availed himself of 
the opportunity there aiforded of examining the effects of 
remedies on the human body, aud in prosecution of those 
inquiries he opened six hundred bodies. By the aid of forty 
of his pupils he collected the facts from the phenomena pre- 
sented. He published his reseorchea in physiology and sjiat- 
omy, but left much to be issued after his untimely death 
at the age of thirty-one. 

His study of comparative cuiatomy for the sake of human 
life was a new and a most fruitful source of knowledge. 
His study of the tisBues was unique and exhaustive. He 
subjected the twenty-one tissues which he found in the body 
of man to every kind of esamination, and from his observa- 
tions and experiments he created a new science. Kecent 
discoveries have brought out the value of the great principles 
which he announced. His metliod has lieen adopted by all 
the best anatomists. 

Sir Humphrey Da^t (1776-1829) was born in Penzance, 
Cornwall, of humble though respectable parentage. While 
apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary in his native town at 
the age of seventeen, he evidenced a singuSar enthusiasm for 
chemical investigations. With very defective apparatus and 
a garret for a laboratory he pursued his work, and by his 
fertile mind invented instruments. Sometimes his friends 
were alarmed by esplosions in the garret ; but the efforts of 
the young aspirant were not hindered. By the kind as 
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ODie scientific men, Davy WEt«, in his twentieth year, 
appointed to Buperintend a Pneumatic Medical InBtitution 
ol Dr. Beddoes at Bristol There he had suitable apparatus, 
and at once "entered upon that brilliant career of discovery 
which has rendered his name illustrious among philosopher 
His speculations on heat, light, and respiration, all the fruit 
of his own experiments, were jmblished before he was 
twenty-one. In the same year he discovered the respirability 
of nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, as it has been called, and 
which has been long employed in dentistry. 

Attention was now directed to the young discoverer, and 
whea the Koyal Institution was founded in London, Davy 
was introduced to Coimt Rumford, the eminent chemi 
and he was appointed lecturer and director of the laboratory 
before he was twenty-three. His lectures excited great in- 
terest, not only among the scientific, hut in the beau tnonde. 
They were attended by a brilliant audience. They " became 
a fashionable lounge ; his ingenuity and happy facility of 
illustration gained him a high reputation ; his company was 
courted by the choicest society of the metropolis ; and soon 
hia presence was regarded as an. indispensable requisite in tie 
brilliant sou-ees of the gay and fashionable world. Adulation 
paid to talent became fashionable ; and at the early age of 
twenty-two Davy had triumphed over considerable personal 
defects, and found himself the idol of an admiring capital." 

Experimental science was then novel, and Davy soon aston- 
ished the world by hia discoveries. His galvanic batteiy 
enabled him to reveal the secrets of nature. His first com- 
mnnication to the Eoyal Society was made in 1801, and it 
began the series of electro- chemical discoveries connected 
with his career. He was made F.R.S. in 1803, and he 
was afterwards secretary and president of that great scien- 
tific society. His most brilliant discovery of the decomposi- 
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tion of the alkalies by galvaaiem, and the production of the 
metals of potosaium and sodium, were published at the Boyal 
Society in 1807. 

His subsequent career fully confirmed liiB auspicious com- 
mencement. His scientific discoveries, assisted by bis genius, 
proved of immense benefit to maukiuil. He inveuted the 
safety-lamp in 1816, and he communicated it to all without 
an idea of pecuniary reward. Coal-owners, however, appre- 
ciated the boon, and presented him with a valuable service 
of plate. 

Sir Humphrey Davy is sa.id to have acknowledged that 
his greatest discovery was that of Michael Faraday, who 
as his assistant displayed such splendid powers, which 
largely applied to the advancement of science. But Sir 
Humphrey felt some jealousy at the success of his humble 
friend Ho had bis weaknesses, which made hi 
popular president of the Royal Society. One of his confes- 
sions is well wortliy of preservation as a lesson to youth. 
"I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others, — no' 
genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose wha' 
would be roost delightful, and I believe most useful to me, ] 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every other blessing 
for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new hopes 
when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, 
the destruction of esisteuue, the most gorgeous ot all lights, 
calling up the moat delightful visions, where the sensualist 
and sceptic view only gloom, decay, and aimihilation." The 
philosopher had been made an LL.D., a knight, and a, 
baronet ; ho had the plaudits and even the gratitude of the 
world ; yet he needed something more to make him happy. 

Sir Jons Heuschel (1792-1871) was descended from a 
family of scientific renown. Hia fatlier came from Hanover 
to England, and established liimself as 
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tnmed hia attention to astronomy, constructed telescopes, 
and became a discoverer of stars. He was knighted by 
George III. TTia sister, who acted as bis amanuensis, laboured 
in the cause of astronomy with great assiduity and buccbsh, 
and was honoured with the gold medal of the !London As- 
tronomical Society for her " Zone Catalogue " in 1838, 

John Frederick William Herschel was bora in England, 
and educated at Cambridge. He was Senior Wrangler in 
1813. He at once took a high place among men of science. 
When twenty-one he published a work on the application of 
the difierential calculus to finite differences. His acquire- 
ments were extensive, and his versatile talents could apply 
themselves in all departments of exact science, and in the 
Belles- Lettres, the fine arts, and natural history. 

He devoted himself chiefly to astronomy, and spent four 
years at the Cape of Good Hope, applying his father's method 
of observation to the stars of the southern hemisphere. Dean 
Stanley said in his funeral sermon on this great astronomer 
that in his early college days young Herschel and two or 
three friends vowed that they would put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and leave the world better than they found it. 
Before he was forty he had discovered between three and 
four thousand double stars, and five hundred and twenty-five 
nebulffi. He did much to popularize the highest science by 
his eloquent and lucid lectures, and to encourage all to those 
pursuits which lift the mind above things that are base. 
He did much to urge his studious countrymen to follow the 
example, even then bright with transcendent brightness, of 
the science and industry of Germany. One of hia sayings 
to a popular audience on the advantage of reading the best 
authors may appropriately be placed here before young 
minds ;^" Give a man this taste, and you place him in con- 
tact with the best society in every period of history, with 
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the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest of characters who have adorned humanity; fon^ 
make him a denizen of all nations, a contemporaiy of all 
ages. The world has been created for him. It is hardly poB- 
sible but that the character should take & higher and better 
tone from the constant habit of associating with thinkers 
above the average of humanity. It ia morally impossible 
but that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization from having before one's eyes the way u 
which the beatbred and the best-informed men have talked 
and acted." And Bgain : "If I were to pray for a 
which should stand by me under every variety of ci 
stances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, or a shield against its ilia, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon roe, it would be a 
for reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest degree derogating from 
the higher office and surer panoply of religious principles. 
But OS a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification, give a man this taste and the means of grati- 
fying it, and you can hardly fail of making him a happy 
man, unless indeed you put into his hand a most perversB 
selection of books." 

James Wilsos, F.L.S. (1795-1856), was a younger brother 
of the celebrated professor whose nom de plujne of " Chriato- 
pher North " was so well known to readers of Blackwood' 
Magazine. James Wilson was bom at Paisley, Scotland. 
His father died shortly after his btrth, and hia mother 
removed to Edinburgh, In his boyhood he took great 
terest in natural history, and in his frequent excursions 
the environs of the dty was constantly collecting specimens 
of birds, insects, and plants. "When only seventeen years of 
age he was elected a member of tlio Wemerian Society, and 
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at tweat; was reading papers connected with his faToorite 
studies to the members. Lockhart described him in "Peter'a 
Letters to hia Kinsfolk " as a very quiet and short-sighted 
man, — which was striking in a naturalist "The parts of 
science of which he is fondest are ornithology and ento- 
mology — Btudtes so delightful to every true lover of nature, 
that I suspect they are in some measure to every poet who 
excels in depicting the manifestations and in tracing the 
spirit of beauty in the external universe." He further wrote 
of this young naturalist thus : " I have never met with any 
man who seemed to possess a greater power of illustrating 
subjects of natural history by quotations from writers of all 
sorts, and in particular from the poets. Nothing could be 
more refreshing than to hear some minute detail about birds 
and insects interrupted and illuminated by a fragment of 
grand melancholy music frorn the 'Paradise Lost' or 'The 
Excursion.' " "When Lockhart wrote these letters, James 
Wilson was little over twenty, and they attest how rich was 
his cultura 

Wilson travelled over Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland, shortly after the battle of Waterloo, and wrote 
graphic descriptions of the scenery. His liealth was never 
robust, so he settled early in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where he long adorned science and society. He wrote 
largely on subjects of natural history for the " Encycloptedia 
Britannica," when the seventh edition of that national work 
was issued He was afterwards offered the chair of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, but he declined it. 
From youth to age he kept up a great beauty of character, 
illuminated by all the graces of the Christian life. 

Sir William Eowan Hamilton (1805-1865) was bom at 
Dublin. When only six years of age he had learned the 
elements of Greek «nd Latin, and at seven could read 
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Hebrew ko well that a. fellow of Trinity College decliiFed 
him to be better skilled in the l&nguage than some candidate) 
for a fellowship. At thirteen he had acquired thirteen laor 
guages, including Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Malays 
and Sanskrit. At fifteen he wrote a letter in Persian to tl 
ambassador of the Shah, then in London. He next devoted 
himself, while attending Trinity College, to roathematio^, 
and at nineteen had mastered Newton's " Principia," and' 
Lagrange's " M^canique Analytique." At twenty, while stiUl 
an undergraduate, he was appointed Professor of Astronomyi 
in Trinity College, though his chief competitor for the chair 
was no less distinguished a man than the future Royal Aa- 
tronomer. Sir George Airey. At twenty-three, Professw. 
Hamilton published his " Theory of the System of Rays," 
from which esperimental evidence was gained to substantiate 
the uudulatory theory of light. He wrote a mem 
"Algebra as the Science ol Pure Time." This led to hi» 
invention of quaternions. At the meeting of the Britt^ 
Association for the Advancement of Science held in Dublin 
in 1835, Professor Hamilton was knighted by the Lord 
Lieutenant He was a keen investigator of the most difficult, 
problems in mathematics, and pursued some of these for 
years. Once a solution came into his mind as he walked 
with Lady Hamilton, and he put the requisite formulte on 
his finger nails. He was a man as devout as he was scientifia. 
Chables Daewis (1809-1882), though he made his great 
contributions to science in the maturity of his powers, v 
nevertheless noted for the achievements of his youth. ] 
was descended from men of science. His grandfather, Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, was the author of "The Botanic Garden," 
and also in youth a philosopher. Hia father, Dr. Robert 
Darwin, was an able physician. Charles turned bis attention 
to natural history rather than to medicine, and began t 
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make discoveries vhSle a student at Edinburgh when he was 
eighteen. At Cambridge, to which he went ia 1828, he 
derived great benefit from the instructions, example, and 
friendship of Professor Henslow. "I owe," he said, "more 
thii.ti I can express to this excellent man." It was the pro- 
fessor that recommended Darwin, just after he had taken his 
degree, at the age of twenty-two, as naturalist for the voyage 
of H.M.S. Beagh, under Captain Fitzroy, It was a memor- 
able voyage, and derived, perhaps, its greatest lustre from 
Darwin's ohservatioas. Five years were spent in the cruise, 
and though Darwin was a chronic sufferer from sear-sickness, 
it is astonishing what careful study of nature he made in so 
many different regions. But what is still more striking is the 
fact that at such youthful age he should have recognized 
almost all those great principles which he spent his long 
subsequent career of practical ohaervation to prove. 

His views on " Coral Formations," first published in 1842, 
took at once a place of undisputed authority. Professor A. 
Qeikie says of it : "No more admirable example of scientific 
method was ever given to the world, and if he had written 
nothing else, this treatise alone would have placed Darwin 
in the very front of investigators of nature." These views, 
however, were formed when on his voyage. So also were 
those on the "Origin of Species." In the work on that 
subject, published in 1859, be thus referred to the former 
period: "When on board H.M.S. Beagle as naturalist, I 
was much struck with certain facts in the distribution of the 
inhabitants of South America, and in the geological relations 
of the present to the past inliabitants of that continent. 
These facts seemed to me to throw light on the origin of 
gpecifi — that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by 
one of our greatest philosophers. On my return home, it 
ooourred to me in 1837 that something might perhaps be 
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made ont on this queution by patiently accumulating and I 
reflecting on all sorts of facta which could posaibly have Buy 9 
bearing ou it After five years' work I allowed myaelf tol 
speculate on the subject, and drew up some short notes; J 
these I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusiona I 
which then seemed to me probable : from that period to the I 
present day 1 have steadily pursued the same object. I hope I 
I may be excused for entering into these personal details, aa J 
I give them to show that I have not been hasty in coming 1 
to a decision." One of the most important of his scientific 1 
principles was this, though expressed in relation to geology ; 
"Acquire the habit of always seeking an explanation of'l 
every geological point met with." He would even I 
fied with but " a ray of light " to guide bin' in slowly advano- 1 
ing to the great truths. 

The patience with which he made his investigatior 
remarkable. In noting the struggle for existence, and I 
"the survival of the fittest," he would take a piece ofl 
ground and count all the pl-onts that came up after it had.l 
been digged and clearetl He counted in one piece — threa I 
feet long by two feet wide^as many as three hundred a 
Sfty-seven, and of these he found that two hundred and | 
ninety-five were destroyed by slugs or insects. He 
notice birds in the same way, and mark how many perishedJ 
in the struggle for existence. His observations on pigeonsj 
are as minute and varied and persevering. In 1837, 
e, paper on the " Formation of Mould and the Action c 
Worms;" and he developed when twenty-eight those prin*.| 
ciples which in his last work in 1881, over forty years iateiJ 
and devoted to the same subject, are so fully illustrated ii 
the action of worms. He observed all the actions of theaafj 
small creatures by night, when they chiefly worked, 
showed from careful calculation that " worms on an average'! 
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pass ten tons of the soil on an acre of groand througli their 
bodies every year." TT'h mind was intuitional; but he did 
not rely on theories. He waited patiently for the results of 
long investigations, and then gave to the world his volumes. 

Darwin, from what he saw of slavery in Iiis celebrated 
voyage, had an abhorrence of that form of inhumanity. He 
had a Bimilar feeling as he studied the slaves of auts. For 
three years he watched for many hours a-day the nests of 
ante, and noted their conduct to their slaves. 

We cannot go into aU the work of this patient and accom- 
plished observer, and indeed only refer to the foregoing to 
illustrate the point that in the voyage when a young man ha 
made such observations as led him to enter upon a course of 
inquiry which did so much for science and for hia imperish- 
able fame. 

Darwin's principles are not necesaarjly atheistic. There 
is as much room for a Creator as ever though ail his views 
■were established, " The ranks of the evolutionists, and 
even of the Darwinians, as a fact, embrace believers in the 
most diverse systems of philosophy including many of those 
who accept Christ's teaching as an authoritative divine 
revelation." 

James Cleek Maxwell, T-KS. (1831-1879), was bom 
at Edinburgh, and attended the academy and university of 
his native city. He was early very quick at learning, and 
had a retentive memory. At eight years of age he could 
repeat the Hundred and nineteenth Psalm, and indeed 
was very famUiar with all the Psalter. He could recite 
many paasages of Milton while a boy. His scientific bent 
appeared when he attended the class of Professor J. D. 
Forbes, who allowed young Clerk Maxwell the use of hia 
laboratory. He also introduced hia promising pupil to the 
Royal Society of Eilinbursh, before whom a paper of his 
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was read 'when he was only eixteen. The president. Sir 
Thomaa M. Brisbane, Bart, a distinguished man 
as well as of arms, spoke highly of the ingenuity and origin' 
ality of the paper. Mr. Maxwell next went to Cambridge, 
where he pursued the study of physical science with great 
BuocesB. He was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen, when he was twenty-fiva 
At that time his principles and character had been fully 
formed, and he was aa devout in hia reverence for the God. 
of revelation as for the Author of nature. Before he 
thirty he was appointed professor in King's College, Loii< 
don, and ultimately got the chair of Experimental Physics 
at Cambridge. 

Hia scientific researches, while still a young man, 
embraced the realms of molecular physics, electricity, 
colour. His essay on the nature of Saturn's rings was 
characterized by Sir George Airey as "one of the most 
remarkable applications of mathematics to physics that lis 
had ever seen." Professor Faraday was astonished at the 
application of mathematics to his own researches, as shown 
by Mr. Maxwell's demonstrations. His influence at Cam- 
bridge revived the study of physical science, and he made 
many indebted to him. " Sjwaking for myself," said Lor4 
Kayleigh, as president of the British Association at Moiu 
treal, " as one who, in a special sense, entered into bia 
labours, I should find it difficult to express adequately 
feeling of obligation." The bright example of the union of 
first-class scientific ability with earnest Christian faith in 
Professor Clerk Maxwell was also of the highes 
an ago of doubt. 

William Kikodon CLiFroBD (1S45-1879) was bom at 
Exeter, and early showed a scientific tendency. " When 
was seven years old," he said, " I came across an article 
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ChoTnhera's Journal upon Plateau's experiments with rotating 
oil-drops, and their hearing upon the nebular hypothesis. I 
was highly delighted with this, and made notes of it on the 
fly-leaves of a book of Bible stories," He was educated at 
schools in his native city, then at King's College, London, 
and afterwards at Cambridge. He took a high place in all 
subjects. Though possessed of a strong desire for independ- 
ent reading and research, he nevertheless came out Second 
Wrangler, as I>r. Whewell, Sir W. Thomson, and Professor 
Clerk Mas well had done before him. 

He was at the same time a daring and accomplished ath- 
lete, and was as much gratified to see his name mentioned 
in Sell's Life as when posted at the university. A com- 
panion in gymnastic exercise thus wrote of Clifford : — " His 
neatness and dexterity were unusually great; but the most 
remarkable thing was his great strength as compared with 
his weight, as shown in some exercises. At one time he 
could pull up on the bar with either hand, which is well 
known to be one of the greatest feata of strength. Hia 
nerve at dangerous heights was extraordinary. I am ^i- 
paUed now to think that he climbed and sat on the cross 
of the weather-cock on a church-tower; and when by way 
of doing something worse I went up and hung by my toes 
to the bars, he did the same." 

In 1868 he was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
in 1871 appointed Professor of Applied Mechanics at Uni- 
versity College, London. His career there extended only 
to seven years, for he died of consumption in 1879, before 
he had reached his thirty -fourth year. 

Besides his mathematical pursuits, he followed speculations 

in metaphysics, and delighted in discussing such matters. 

He had also read most of the classical authors, and what is 

more rare in a layman, one especially of his tuni of mind, he 

063) 13 
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had perused the Greek fathers. He atiidied the chief modent 
Buropean l&nguages, in order to read the contributions written 
on mathematical science by the great Continental experts. 
He even learned Spanish when on a tour through the Pyrenees 
and Arabic when on a visit to Algiers. He wrote largely ii 
the high-class periodicals of the day, and delivered lectures 
at the Eoyal Institution. As a lecturer in his own depart- 
ment, he had a rare faculty in explaining intricate problema. 
One has said that " in power of original mathematical 
investigation he showed genius of the highest order ; and 
the value of his contributions to the most abstruse branches^ 
of mathematical science will be appreciated even more than 
it is now by future workers, for he was a pioneer with 
whom few could keep pace." Some of the mathematical 
papers which he left behind him were published in a voluma 
in 18S2, and a volume of his lectures and essays, which haa 
reacted a second edition. 

He was a believer in Darwin's doctrine of evolution, an 
in Herbert Spencer's systematic grouping of human Jtno^ 
ledge. He was at first a High Churchman, but gradually 
became a sceptic, till he " utterly dismissed from his thoughts, 
as being unprofitable or worse, all speculations on 
or unseen world." He became atheistic. Yet even Pro- 
fessor Clifford could write: "There are forma of religion* 
emotion whicL do not undermine the conscience. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the help and strength which many. 
of the bravest of our brethren have drawn from the thought 
of an unseen Helper of men. He who, wearied or stricken] 
in the fight with the iiowcra of darkness, asks himself i 
solitary place, 'Is it all for nothing 1 Shall we indeed ba 
overthrown?'— he does find something which may jot 
the thought. In such a moment of utter sincerity, when ^ 
man has bared his own soul before the immensities and thfl 
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eternities, a presence in which bis own poor personality ia 
shrivelled into nothingness arises within him and says, as 
plainly as words can say, ' I am with thee, and I am greater 
than thou," Many nuinea of gods, of many shapes, have 

1 given to this presence, seeking by names and pictures 
to know more clearly and to remember more continually the 
Guide and Helper of men. No such comradeship with the 
Great Companion shall have anything but reverence from 
me, who have known the divine gentleness of Deaison Mau- 

, the strong and healthy practical instinct of Charles 
Kingsley, and now revere with all ray heart the teaching of 
James Martineau." It is sad to think that with regard to 

self the universe was without a God, and that he felt 
the desolation in which such a creed left him as if he had 
lost the comforting belief of his childhood in the great Father 
of all. He added in one of his essays : " The conclusion of 
the matter is that belief in God and in a future life is a 
source of refined and elevated pleasure to those who can 
hold it" 

Jaueb Nasmtth (1808), in his charming autobiography, 
edited by Dr. Smiles, tells the story of his youthful efforts 

ingineering. He was the son of Alexander Nasmyth^ 
the landscape-painter, and was bom at Edinburgh. Amidst 
the usual round of school Ufa young Naamyth took great 
pleasure in visiting workshops and laboratories, and tried 
his hand in mechanical and chemical work at home. At 
seventeen years of age he was able to construct working 
models of steam-engines. One of these he offered to Sir 
John Leslie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who was so pleased with it that he pre- 
sented the young mechanical genius with a free ticket to 
his clasa Nasmyth became a student at the university, and 
; of the earliest who joined the classes in the new 
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School of Arts. TUd experiments which he carried on. 
home were remarkable, for he made all the parte of 1 
model steam-engines. These he sold for j£10 each. 

When he was nineteen, he made a model of a atea: 
carriage for common roads, and exhibited it to the memben 
of the Scottish Society of Arts. It pleased them so wi 
that they Bubscribed £60 for an engine with a carriage f 
four or six persous. Kasmyth accomplished the work, ai 
made many successful trips with it for five miles on th( 
Queensferry Road, near Bldinburgh, conveying eight paa 
sengeni. 

It woa time, however, for young Nasmyth to get inl 
some manufactory, and he -was ambitious enough to wish i 
place in the great machine-making tool work of Mr. Hen^ 
Maudsiey in London, He took specimens of his mechanical 
drawing and a working model of a steam-engine with 1 
along with letters of introduciioa Mr. Maudaley hac 
ceased to take pupii-apprenticea, but he was so mi 
estcd in Nasmyth's work that he told him he did nc 
need apprenticeship, and generously offered to take him t 
his own assistant. This was more than could have 1: 
expected, and was thankfully accepted. Nasmyth 
asked what wages he would like ; he said, " Ten ahiUingi 
a week." This was agreed to, and the sum of half a 
ereign was placed in his hand. He resolved that he woull 
live upon that sum even in London, and contrived a cookifl 
apparatus for himself, so that he was enabled to carry ot 
liis purpose. 

Nasmytli made full use of bis rare advantages at M 
Mandsley'a, and soon became very expert. When he vn 
twenty-six he began business for himself in Manchester 
and at the age of thirty-one invented the steam-hammM 
which haa wrought a revolution in mechanical work. 
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record of his youthful e3q)erience is a singularly instructive 
account of the achievements of youth. 

Mr. Nasmyth'a aticestora had been men of the sword, 
and their motto was " Non arte sed marte ;" hut when he 
invented the ateani -hammer he reversed the old order and 
made it read, "Non marte sed arte." His success was so 
great that he was able to retire from business at the age 
of forty-eight, and devote himself to the recreative exercise 
of star-gazing and other favourite occupations. He had 
always great delight in drawing, and with his pencil he 
could illustrate his thoughts. " Drawing," he said, " was 
as familiar to me as language. Indeed it was often my 
method of speaking." His sketches amounted t^ thousands, 
and delighted all who saw them. 

Thomas A. Edisos, bom in 1847, is a most remarkable 
instaoco of youthful pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
His parents were in humble life ; and he was earning his 
own living as a train-boy on the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada when only twelve years of age. By retailing newfr 
papers he earned a dollar a day, which he faithfully handed 
over to his mother. His opportunities for acquiring know- 
ledge had to be created and utilized by himseli He was 
fond of reading, and began at ten years of age to peruse 
such books as he could get He found great delight in the 
Penny Cyclopiedia, and actually read Hume's " History of 
England " and Gibbon's " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." He began to read in the library at 
Detroit, on the principle that he should go regularly through 
each shelf, but soon found that that would be very un- 
profitable As he had an old baggage-car for storing his 
papers and other wares on the railway, he actually got some 
old type and printed a weekly paper on the train. He 
called it the Graiid Tnuik Herald, the only paper of its 
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kind. It was printed by pressing the sheets with his hand I 
upon the tf jje. One side of the paper was blank. He I 
got subscribers in hundreds among the baggage-men, brake- 1 
men, and others. Young Edison next indulged in chemical 1 
studies, and had a laboratory in the van ; but one day a I 
fire broke out in the car through some phosphorus evaporat- I 
ing. The printing and the chemistry then came to an end, I 
and the boy got a flogging besides. Edison fitted Dp som^ I 
telegraphic wires in the basement of hia father's house, and I 
tried to get acquainted with telegraphy ; but a better oppor- I 
tunity came to him. As a reward for saving the life of a I 
telegraph operator's child from an approaching train, he was I 
taught telegraphy by the grateful father ; and he soon I 
mastered the system. He devoted himself entirely to the I 
work, and was able to arrange all the deteila. I 

When only twenty-one he began his inventions, which I 
have since been unparalleled iu number. He invented a I 
printer of stock quotations for the Gold and Stock Company I 
of New York, whose telegraphic indicator he had repaired. I 
He was soon after taken up by the "Western Telegraph Com- J 
pany, and invented the quadrupled sj'stem, by means of which, 1 
by simply dividing the electric current, four simultaneous 1 
messages were transmitted hy one wire. Before he was I 
thirty, Edison had taken out ninety patent* of inventions, and I 
had spent £80,000 in experiments and researches. He haa I 
been honoured to apply the electric light for illuminating I 
cities, steam-boats, and buildings. He made an instrument 1 
to combine the telephone to transmit a message, the phono- 1 
graph to receive it, and an aerophone to proclaim it aloud 1 1 
His career is one of the most remarkable achievements otM 

Many illustrious youths have been adepts i 
Professor Hcxley (1S25) was only twenty-one when he « 
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appointeii assistant -surgeon ou board H.M.8. Eattltsnake, 
and sent on a cruise to the Pacific Ocean with Captain 
Owen Stanley, brother o£ tbe well-known Dean Stanley. 
His observations on marine animals were bo original that 
they made tbe author known to the naturalists of Europe. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society when he was 
twenty-six, and took that distinguished place which he held 
so long and adorned so much. — AuausTL's de Mohgan (1806- 
1871) was only twenty-two when he was made Professor of 
Mathematics in Univereity College, London, and began 
those able works which came from his prolific brain. — Sir 
Charles Ltell (1797-1875) became a geologist in the 
infancy of that science, while he was still an undergraduate 
at Osford ; and at the f^fe of twenty-five contributed a paper 
to the Geological Society, of which he became secretary. 
He was received with open arms by the aavanta of the conti- 
nent of Europe when he travelled, and was a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society before he was thirty. — Since physical science 
has been classified, and has so many manuals for its study, 
young men can make more rapid acquirements than those 
who without Buch aids pioneered the way. 

There are many fascinations in the study of science which 
may well attract young men. '■ Those who have not tried 
for themselves," says Sir John Lubbock, " can hardly imagine 
how much science adds to the interest and variety of life. 
It is altogether a mistake to regard it as dry, difficult, or 
prosaic; much of it is as easy as it is interesting." And 
Archdeacon Farrar has eloquently said : " In tbe achieve- 
ments of science there is not only beauty and wonder, but also 
beneficence and power. It is not only that the has revealed 
to us infinite space crowded with unnumbered worlds ; infinite 
time peopled by unnumbered existences ; infinite organisms 
hitherto invisible, but full of delicate and iridescent loveliness; 
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but also that she has been as a great archangel of mercy, de- 
Toting herself to the service of man. She has laboured, her 
votaries have laboured, not to increase the power of despots i 
add to the magnificence of courts, but to extend human happi- 
ness, to economize human effort, to extinguisli human pain. 
Where of old men toiled, half-blinded and half-naked, 
the mouth of the glowing furnace to mix the white-hot iron, 
she now substitutes the mechanical action of the viewless 
air. yhe has enlisted the sunbeam in her service, to limn 
for ua, with absolute fidelity, the faces of the friends we 
love. She has shown the poor miner how he may work 
safety, even amid the explosive fire-damp of the mina 
She has, by her anieathetics, enabled the sufferer to be 
hushed and unconscious while the delicate hand of 
skilled operator cuts a fragment from the nervous circle of 
the nnquivering eye. She points not to pyramids built 
during weary years by the sweat of miserable nations, but 
to the light-houae and the steam-ship, to the railroad and 
the telegraph. She has restored eyes to the blind and hear- 
ing to the deaf. She has lengthened life, she has minimised 
danger, she has controlled madness, she has trampled 
disease. And on all these grounds I think that none of 
our sons should grow up ignorant of studies which at 
train the reason and fire the imagination, which fashion as 
well as forge, which can feed as well as fill the mind." 




YOUNG PAINTERS. 

PAINTING is one of the most ancient arts. In the 
earliest forms of civilization which recent eKplora- 
tions have revealed there are many memorials of the care 
and labour which were bestowed upon this art. On the 
monuments in palaces and temples of Assyria and Babylon 
and in temples and tombs of Egypt there are striking evi- 
dences of drawing and painting which astonish our modem 
eyes. The Etruscans in Italy were distinguished in art, and 
painting flourished among them before it was practised in 
Greece. One of their cities was called by a name which is 
understood to signify " a town of artists," and the remains 
have been greatly admired for their beauty. Even in Central 
America this art was known and followed. When the 
Spaniards first landed, fhey were surprised by observing that 
the mode of conveying intelligence to Montezuma regarding 
themselves and their ships was by paintings representing the 
strangers and their dress and their vessels. 

In Greece, where beauty was worshipped, artists were 
highly honoured as the ministers chosen to preserve the 
most exquisite forms of beauty for constant admiration. 
" Conaider," says an eminent writer—" consider the respect 
which must have been paid to great artists when such a man 
as Socrates pronounced them the only wise men. .^sop took 
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the greatest pleasure in lounging in their paintdng-rooms ; 
Marous Aarelius took lessons in philosophy from an artist, 
and always said that the latter Qrst taught him to distinguish 
the true from the false ; and when Paulua -^miliua sent to 
the Athenians for one of their ablest philosophers to educate 
hia children, they selected Metrodorus the painter, and let 
it bo remembered that amongst the children placed under 
his care was one of the Scipios." Painters in Greece were 
regarded as the property of the nation, and were often main- 
tained at the public expense. Art at length found its home 
in Italy, and penetrated to the West. Though requiring 
long and patient study, there have, nevertheless, been some 
remarkable achievements of youth in painting. 

Giotto (1376-1336) became so eminent in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, as to share the honour of creating 
these arts anew in the modem world. He was bom at Ves- 
pignano, about fifteen miles from Florence, and was the eon 
of a peasant. He was observed by the celebrated Cimabua 
drawing figures on a slate while feeding sheep. The artist 
was so interested in the young genius that, with consent of 
his parents, he took him to his own house and ga^'e him les- 
sons in painting, in which he soon far surpassed his kind 
master. It is said that his " Aliraculous Draught of Fishes " 
was painted when he was twenty-two, and that it was not 
the first of his famous pictures. Petrarch, whose portrait he 
painted, asserted confidently ttat the art in Giotto had at- 
tained its highest perfection. He also painted the portrait 
of Dante, who was his personal friend. He was buried in the 
Cathedral of Santa Croce, at Florence; and the epitaph boasts 
that nothing was wanting to Ids powers but what was want- 
ing to Nature herself. Eapbael Santi had not then been 
bom. 

Micii.iEL Angelo BroSAKOTTl (U75-1564) was bora at 
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Caprese, iu Tuscany, of noble lineage. While getting his 
education, he developed a taste for drawing. Hia father did 
not like this, but was induced to yield to the desires of the 
youth, and to place him under a master. His merits were 
so great, however, that instead of paying a premium he re- 
ceived one at the early age of fourteen. He was bound for 
three years, and became painter, sculptor, architect, and even 
poet Lorenzo de Medici took him into his service when he 
was only eighteen ; and even then he produced the magnifi- 
cent bas-relief of the " Battle of the Centaurs." He lost his 
patron by death two years after, and soon had occasion to 
retire from Florence for a short time. Meanwhile the dis- 
coveries of ancient remains aroused a great passion for the 
antique, to the disparagement of modem art. Michael 
Angelo executed a " Sleeping Cupid," which was buried in 
the earth, and then offered for sale as a specimen of antique 
art It was eagerly bought by a cardinal for a large sum. 
It was, however, found out that Michael Angelo had been 
the sculptor, and he was invited to visit Rome, where he 
wrought 30 many masterpieces both of sculpture and of paint- 
ing in the full maturity of his powers. His group of the 
"Virgin Weeping over the Dead Body of Christ," now in St 
Peter's Basilica, and his gigantic figure of " David/' may be 
said to have been the achievements of his youth in sculpture. 
His paintings are for the most part the work of his aga 
"The Last Judgment," which occupied him for eight years, 
was produced after he was sixty. It was after that age when 
he was appointed architect of St Peter's. He has left be- 
hind him the noblest specimens of genius in each department 
of art to which he turned his attention. They all show the 
effort of a great mind which had thoroughly mastered by study 
and patient exercise the great principles of art Youth can- 
not realize this, though it may be dedicated to the pursuit. 
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Such works are the ontcome of long practice and full yean. 
" Michael Aogelo was one of those rare beings who are wanted 
when they coine, aiiil liave opportunities pnt in their way 
adequate to develop the powers with which they are gifted.' 

TiziANO Vecellio (1477-1676), one of the greatest painters 
that ever lived, was bom in the small village of Gadore, at 
the foot of the Alps in the Venetian territory. He showed 
a taste for art when very young, and was instructed by a 
local artist. At the aga of ten he was sent to Venice and 
placed under competent masters — Zuccati, and Gentile and 
Giovanni BellinL His early extant works are wonderful pro- 
ductions for youth to execute. Of such is " Christ and the 
Tribute Money," now at Dresdeji. Few artists have lived 
so long, for he was ninety-nine when he died. 

GiOBGio Barbarelli, commonly called Giorgione (14! 
1511), was a fellow-pupil of Titian, but died when he was 
only thirty-threa He was a native of Castelfrauco, near 
Trevigi. He was early sent to Venice. In youth he intro- 
duced a new mode of colouring, and excelled in fresco-paint- 
ing, whUe he also became one of the greatest portrait- painters. 
Titian admired liim much, and learned both to copy his style 
and to improve upon it The early death of Giorgione left 
Titian without a rival, and be({ueathed to art a great acliieve- 
ment of youth. 

Raphael Sastt (1483-1520) "was a painter from his 
cradle. He played with the implements of his fatlier's art, 
and in a short time exhibited a talent for drawing of such 
extriiordinarj- precocity that his father chose for his master the 
most renowned painter of his day, Pietro Vanucci, called H 
Perugino." He was born at Urbino, in the Pa]>al States, He 
was an adept pupil, and when working on the same canvaa 
with his master, was so careful and exact that the whole 
Appeared as the workmanship of one hand. He faced the 
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world for Limself at the age of Heventeen. His paintings at 
this period are somewhat in the style of his master, hut with 
a grace of his own. He went to Florfince, and learned much 
from the works of Iiconardo da Vmci, Michael Angelo, and 
Fra Bartolomeo. In his twenty-first year he painted "The 
Entorabment of Christ." Wheu twenty-five he attracted the 
attention of Pope Julius II., who invited him to Rome to 
point "The School of Athens." This gave such satisfaction 
that the Pope ordered all old paintings to be removed from 
the walls of the Vatican, and new ones by Raphael to he 
substituted. He then began that series of works of art 
which now adorn the Papal palace, and which are admired 
by all as unsurpassable. 

Raphael studied architecture, and even sculpture. He 
could not do much to the slow work of the latter ; but hav- 
ing under Eraniante acquired, a knowledge of architecture, 
he was, on the suggestion of that great architect, nominated 
his successor in continuing the erection of St. Peter's in 
Rome. Raphael gave the edifice the general plan which it 
now has. He died at the early age of thirty-seven, yet he 
left one hundred and twenty-eight paintings besides a lai^ 
number of drawings. 

The StanzB in the Vatican consist of four rooms designed 
to illustrate the triumphs of Christianity. They are frescoes, 
In the first room are the "Justification of Leo III.," the 
" Victory of Leo IV. over the Saracens at Ostia," and the 
" Coronation of Charlemagne." In the second are Theology, 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence — " The Dispute on 
the Sacrament," " The School of Athens," and " Mount 
Parnassus." In the third are the " Miraculous Expulsion of 
Heliodorus from the Temple," the "Mass of Bolsena," "At- 
tila driven back from Rome by Leo I.," and "St Peter's 
Release from Prison." In the fourth room are the " Battle 
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between Constandue and Max.entius," the " Baptism of Oon- 
stoatme, Eome," presented by Constontuie to Pope SylToster, 
and " The Cross appearing to Con^tantine." These were not 
finished when Raphael died, and were completed by his pupils. 
The Loggie of the Vatican have been called Kaphael'a Bible 
There are thirteen arcades filled with Scripture subjects from 
Baphael's designs by other artists. His cartoons and the 
" Transfiguration " were among the last of his works. He 
was, amidst so many illustriaua pointers, the giory of Italian 
art When he died he was buried in the Pantheon. It has 
truly been said that his works are so perfect specimens of art 
that the hundredth visit is more fully enjoyed than the first. 
As a whole, they are the noblest achievements of youth. 

TtNTOBETTO (1512-1594) was born at Venice, His real 
name was Jacopo Robusti. His father was a dyer (ItaL 
tinlm-e), and the young artist was called II Tintoretto = the 
little dyer. He entered the school of Titian when very 
young, and also studied the human frame with great cara 
His first successes were portraits of himself and hia brother, 
and a historical painting which he exhibited on the Rialto to 
the passers by that famous place. By this means he soon got 
eniployment. When in a humble lodging, he wrote on the 
wall thrae words, " Michael Angelo's design and Titian's col- 
ouring." It was a noble and a daring purpose, but he faith- 
fully endeavoured to carry it out, and made many inge-nioos 
contrivances for varying the lights and shades of his models. 
When young men thus set before them proper models they 
may attain great proficiency. Example is a powerful stimu- 
lus, Tintoretto was a proficient in music, and fond of all the 
arts. He was somewhat eccentric in his ways, but he ful- 
filled the lofty aims of his youth. 

Sir Peter Paul Ri!hess (1577-1640) was bom at Si^en, 
and became the founder of the Flemish school of painting. 
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His father, who lived at Cologne, died when Rubens was ten 
years of age ; and his mother returned with liira to Antwerp. 
She wished him to hccome a page to the Couutess of Laling; 
but lie besought her to allow him to be a painter. She 
yielded, and he immediately developed an uncommon pro- 
ficiency in drawing. In his thirteenth year he was placed 
with Van Haeght, a landscape-painter, and afterwards with 
Oort and Van Veen. His progress was unexampled, and 
before he was three-and-twenty he produced several splendid 
pictures, among which are " The Adoration of the Three 
Kin gs," and a " Dead Christ," which are acknowledged to be 
great works of art. He then visited Italy, and made such 
an impression that he was appointed courtpainter to the 
Duke of Mantua. It was a high distinction for one not a 
native of the great land of art. His portraits also were 
much admired. He was sent by the duke on a political mis- 
sion to Spain, and was at once asked to paint the king and 
noblra. His fame continued throughout all his life. 

Sir Anthony Van Dvck (1599-1641) was "one of the 
greatest portrait-painters that ever lived." He was a native 
of Antwerp. His mother being fond o£ working landscapes 
in embroidery, he became early familiar with the beauties of 
form and colour, and manifested a taste for drawing. His 
parents considered that in him they had a treasure committed 
to their care, and at once got Van Balen the painter to in^ 
struct him in his art Van Dyck was then only eleven years 
of age. At sixteen he expressed a wish to enter the school 
of Rubens. There he soon surpassed all his compeers. 
When nineteen he set out for Italy hy the advice of his 
master, but ]eft behind him three exquisite paintings. He 
afterwards settled in England, and executed many works. 
He died at forty-one, and was buried in St Paul's Cathedral, 
London. 
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DiSGO RODRIOrEZ BE SiLVA T VELAaqUEZ (1599-1660^ 
bom at Seville, Spain, of a good &.mily. He got a cniperioz 
edacatioR, and as Lb showed & taste for art, was placed under 
the painter Herrera the elder, a rough, passionate 
Velasquez, who was soft and gentle, shrank from the rough 
ways of his master, and went to Pacheco. He rapidly ad- 
vanced under the gentler treatment, and remained five years. 
In 1622 he went to Madrid, and had the good fortur 
paint the king on his favourite charger. When the painting 
was exhibited it was admired by all, and the young artist of 
twenty-four waa appointed painter-in-ordinary to the kin^ 
Sonnets and dueats are said to have immediately flowe 
upon him. His fame was made in his youth, and his age 
confirmed the award. 

Babtolomko EaTEBAN MuRiLLO {1618-1682) was a nativa' 
of Seville, and when quite a boy waa constantly roaking 
sketches wherever he could find a place on which to draw 
them. He was placed under a master, and was soon able to 
paint as well as his teacher. The pupils stripped in turn to 
afford living models to each other. Murillo " early learned 
to hit off, with genial humour, the ragged urchins of Sevilla 
pursuing their adventures in the market-place." At the ag» 
of twenty-five he went to Madrid and sought Velasquez, Ms 
fellow-townsman, in the hope that he might get introductionff 
to Italy ; but Velasquez retained the youth in his own hons^ 
and got admission for him to the royal galleries. He left 
imperisbable monuments of his powers. 

Pacl Potter (1625-1654) was horn at Enkhuysen, Hdr 
land, and received his early instruction from his father, whv 
was an artist. He soon surpassed his teacher, and at fifteen 
was considered a prodigy for the originality of his paintings 
He struck out a new path for himself, and painted animal 
from nature. Tlie landscapes which he introduced were 
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Biibordiaated to the cattle which he produced with marvel- 
lous colouring and fidelity. He vas introduced to Prince 
Maurice, who took him into favour, and invited him to 
settle at the Hague. At the age o£ twenty he painted the 
celebrated picture of " The Bull," still retained ther& He 
afterwards went to Amsterdam, but died of consumption at 
the age of twen^-nine. All hia works are thus achieve- 
ments of youth. 

Claude Joseph Vernet (1714-1789) was a native of 
Avignon, and at the age of five showed a tast« for art, in 
which his father encouraged him. His pictures at eighteen 
were highly esteemed, and before he was twenty he produced 
splendid work. At Kome he turned his attention to sea 
subjects, and became the first marine painter in Europe. 

Besjamis West (1738-1820) was bom at Sprin^eld, in 
Penn^lvania, and was one of the first colonial artists. WLon 
a boy of seven, sitting by the cradle of his sister's child, he 
drew its portrait. His parents belonged to the Society of 
Friends, but were induced to allow him to follow his inclina- 
tions. At the age of eighteen he settled at Philadelphia as 
a portrait-painter. He next removed to New York, where 
he was also successful When twenty-two, he was enabled, 
by the assistance of some friends, to go to Italy to complete 
his edueatioa Even there he gained a reputation as an his- 
torical portrait painter, and was elected a member of the 
principal academies of art After three years' residence in 
Italy, he visited London, hoping soon to return to America ; 
but he was taken under the patronage of George III., and at 
the age of twenty-five was one of the most popular paintors 
in England, He was elected president of the Royal Acad- 
emy on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and held that 
office for twenty-eight years. When he died he was buried 
in St, Paul's Cathedral, among other illustrious men. 
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Sir Robert Ker Portee (1780-1842) was born at Dmt- 
ham, and while a mere child was fond of drawing. His 
mother took him to London when he was ten years old, and 
enrolled him among the students of the Boyal Academy. 
After a few years spent there he became an artist by pro- 
fession, and at nineteen had painted "The Storming o£ 
Seringapatara," "The Siege of Acre," "The Battle of Agin- 
coiirt," and invited all London to see them. It was a bold 
step, but it awakened great interest When only twenty- 
four he was appointed historical painter to the Czar, His 
love of travel, and his literary gifts in describing the coantries 
which he visited, made him at once a great traveller and a 
distinguished author. His pencil assisted his pen- He 
afterwards returned to England, and entered the consular 
service. 

Thomas GAUfSBOROUOH (1727-1788) was a native of Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, and in his case "the child was father c^ 
the man." He was a good sketoher at ten, and a confim 
painter at twelve years of age. Other learning came slowly, 
and had chiefly to be acquired in after years by himael£ 
He was always sketching and painting^ — the woods, streams, 
fields with cattle or peasants around his home, were aH 
transferred into his sketch-book. At length, in his four- 
teenth year, he was sent to London to study, and made rapid 
progress. After four years he returned to his father's house- 
to start for hiroselE Very early he got married, and settled 
at Ipswich. His success was slow but sure, and Gains, 
borough became one of the greatest portrait -painters e 
landscape-pain t«rs of England. 

William Blake (1757-1827) was bom in London, 
father was a hosier, and wished William to follow the sam« 
business ; but hia mother, perceiving his love of art, encou> 
aged liim to prosecute his native genius. At ten he w 
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artist, and at twelve a poet. He wob apprenticed to an 
engraver, but found time to study art under Flasman and 
Fuseli. Blake combined poetry with song, and published, 
s the first-fruitB of this twin service, " Songs of Innocence 
and Experience." There were nearly seventy scenes, each 
with a poetical accompaniment. They were succeeded by 
s in after years. He was too imaginative to be popular ; 
but his works show great genius. His "Jerusalem" was a 
curious composition of a hundred designs — a great favourite 
with himself ; but it never was so with the public. His 
" Inventions o£ the Book of Job " were twenty-one repre- 
sentations of the man of Uz "amidst inflictions of Satan, 
the reproaches of his friends, and the insults of his wife." 
se were also engraved with his own hand at the expense 
I friend. Blake had long to contend with poverty ; but 
he would rather live in a garret on a crust of bread with 
the wife whom he married in his youth than conti-act debt. 
He left aa many poems as would fill a hundred volumes, but 
of these only a few haie been published. He was a poor 
sleeper, and seemed to bn always dreaming. He lived in a 
world of visions. He saw all the creations oE his genius. 
They seemed personally present as he drew their portraits. 

Sir Thomas La whence (1769-1830) was a native of Bris- 
tol in England. He tried to take likenesses when he was 
only five years of age Lord and Lady Kenyon were one 
day at the inn of the elder Lawrence, who introduced hia 
son to them. The boy was at once put to the test, and was 
lifted into a chair on the table, and asked tc draw their 
likenesses. He did this " with a rapidity, a spirit, and a 
correctness which astonished them.'' At ten years of age 
lie attempted historical subjects, and of these, "Christ 
Reproving Peter," and "Haman and Mordecai," attracted 
attention. Shortly afterwards he was placed under a crayon- 
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painter at Bath, and took likenesses of fasbioiukble residaits 
for which he got half a guinea each. He gained a prize £ 
a crayon imitation oi Raphael's "Transfiguration of Christ' 
when he was thirteen ! It was the silver palette and fiv 
guineas given by the Society of Arts. When he wa 
he removed to London, and was introduced to Sir Josha 
Reynolds, who urged him to study nature. He then stodie 
at the Royal Academy, and regularly sent works to t 
Exhibition. He was elected an associate of the Royal 1 
emy in his twenty -second year. At twenty-three, whet 
Sir Joshua Reynolds died, it soon became apparent th 
Lawrence was destined "to bear away the palm from t 
most gifted artists with whom he had to contend." He w 
at once appointed by the Dilettanti Society to succeed ^ 
Joshua as their painter, and eren by King George IIL a 
principal painter-in-ordinary. In 1794, just before he i 
twenty-five, he was elected a Royal Academician, and £r 
that time had sittings from members of the royal familj 
the nobility, gentry, and distinguished persons, 
never visited Italy or studied the old masters, yet eva 
Fuseti said that I^wrence " paints eyes better than Titti 
His youth was singularly distinguished, and yet, like I 
Joshua Reynolds, he lived " to paint three generations i^^ 
beauties." He was the most distinguished artist of his dw 
and held the office of president of the Royal Academy £ 
the death of Benjamin West till his own decea.se. He w, 
knighted by the Prince Regent in ItJlo. 

Sir David Wilkie (1785-1841) was an illustrious instan 
of youthful success as an artist. He was bom in the man 
of Cults, in Fifeshire, Scotland, where bis father was mini 
tex. The stipend of the parish was only J113, and mui 
economy had to be practised to keep up a respectable a 
pearance and provide for the education of the family. 'Yoat 



Wilkie was first sent to the parish school of Pitlessie, where 
he was constantly drawing figures and taking portraits when- 
ever he could get an opportunity amidst his daily lessons. 
When he passed to the academy of Cupar, he was only mediocre 
in everything ; and as art was not then taught in common 
schools, he had to cultivate his favourite pureuit without a 
master. Hia father at length perceived that David would 
be a painter, and yielding to the necessity, tried to find 
a place where his straitened means would afford him an 
education in art. Through the recommendation of the Earl 
of Leven he got hia hoy admitted into the Trustees Academy 
in Edinburgh, where young Wilbie made marvellous progress. 
" Everything he attemptetl indicated a knowledge far beyond 
his years ; and he soon took up that position in art which 
he maintained to the last. He was always on the look-out 
for character. He frequented trysts, fairs, and market- 
places, where there is generally a large assemblage of the 
countiy people of all ages, bai^aining or disposing of their 
various commodities. These were the sources whence he 
drew his best materials. There he found that vigorous variety 
of character impressed on his very earliest works which has 
made them take such a lasting hold on the public mind." 

After five years' study in the academy he returned to the 
manse of Cults, at the age of nineteen, with a ten-guinea 
prize. He then resolved to begin his profession, and for this 
purpose chose " The Fair of Pitlessie," a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, for his subject He made all his characters por- 
traits ; and as he looked at the faces in his father's church 
he often drew likenesses while divine service was being cele- 
brated. At length he had one hundred and forty figures on 
the canvas. The congregation and minister had been scan- 
dalized by his irreverent exercise in the house of God : but 
■when the picture was exhibited, they could not help admir- 
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ing it, as all others did eo, and the whole country-side rang 
with its pnuse. Nothing o£ the kind bad ever been 
in Scotland, and that a youtlv of nineteen should have painted 
it was somewhat astonishing. Wilkie next produced "The 
Tillage Recruit," which represented a recruiting sergewit 
trying to persuade three ploughmen to enter the army., 
This was also successful, and several people wished Wilkid' 
to paint their portraits. 

A wider sphere was, however, necessary for emolument 
and fame, and the young artist went to London 
twentieth year, He entered the Royal Academy as a pro- 
bationer, and hoped to gain a livelihood by painting por- 
traits. Sitters came slowly, and tlie slender stock of money, 
though very economically spent, was also slowly decreasing, 
" Among the many ways," he wrote to hia father, " by which 
we try to save expense is that of cleaning our own bootS: 
and shoes." At length he became acquainted with Mr. 
Stodart, the pianoforte-maker, who sat for his portrait, and. 
induced others to do likewise, The Earl of Mansfield 
missioned Wilkie to paint the " Village Politicians," which 
was exiiibited in the Royal Academy. The public were 
delighted with its delineations of character, and even artiste 
acknowledged the rising star. His next picture was "Thi 
Blind Fiddler," painted for Sir George Beaumont, an artbt 
and a patron of artista " King Alfred in the Neatherd's Cot- 
tage " was produced not from portraits but from imagination, 
and though it did not exhibit such minuteness of character as 
his previous works, it yet obtained great repute as the work 
of ao young a painter. West met hira at that period, and 
said: "Never in my whole experience have I met 
young artist like Wilkie, He may be young in years, but 
he is old in the experience of his art I consider him an 
honour to his country." 
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111 1807, after a brief visit for the benefit of his health to 
the manse of Cults, Wilkie painted " The Card Players " and 
"The Efint Day." The latter was for the Earl of Mnlgrave, 
and it was declared to be equal if not superior to any he 
hod produced. The figures were all striking. "Who can 
forget," says his biographer, " the harsh, overbearing, money- 
calculating, and money -counting factor, ready either to flatter 
or explode, aa the rent may be forthcoming or not; the old 
tenant, seized with a fit of coughing which actually seema to 
ring from the canvas ; the farmer, eating, or rather cram- 
ming, at the well-furnished table, and apparently min dful of 
the adage that fingers were made before knives and forks ; 
the butler, who struggles with the rebellious cork, which 
refuses to quit its hold ; the fortunate tenants, who have 
paid up in full, and are regaling themselves at the t«ble 
with beef and pasty ; and the luckless tenants, whose bus- 
iness is not yet despatched, and who are either unable to pay, 
or are prepared to pay with a protest J Even the little fat 
pug dog of the mansion, and the lean, hungry dog of the 
rent-racked farmer, indicate the wealth and luxury of the 
landlord, and the means by which all this profusion is sup- 
plied." 

Wilkie became celebrated over the whole kingdom when 
he -was only twenty-three ! But even then he still attended 
the academy and took lessons in art. He was determined to 
become a master, and wherever he was he took heads or 
scenes for future use. His next pictures were — "The Sick 
Lady," "The Jew's Harp," "The Cut Finger," "A Man 
Teasing a Giri by Putting on her Cap," "The Village Fes- 
tival." These were produced by the time he was five-aod- 
twenty. He had been chosen an associate of the Eoyal 
Academy as soon as he ceased to be a pupO, in 1809, and 
in 1811 he was made a Royal Academician. He then vcn- 
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tured on the public exMbitton. in London of all his paintings 
executed between the years 1804 and 1811. There were no 
fewer than twenty-nine works. The venture was not buc- 
ceasfnl financially ; but when his " Blind Man's Bufij" "The 
Bagpiper," "The Letter of Introduction," and "Distraining 
for Eent " appeared within £ve years more, the achieve- 
ments of Wilkie's youth had placed him high and for ever 
on the pinnacle of fame. The British Institution actoally 
purchased the last-named painting for £600. In 1836 he 
was knighted, 

Wilkie preserved his fame by means of all his future 
works, and added many ever-memorable pictures to the 
gallery of British art He died in 1841. Most of his great 
works were engraved in the finest style, and also in the 
cheapest ; and perhaps there are no pictures more oniver- 
sally known or more popular than the striking scenes repre- 
senting so many varied characters from the brush of Sir 
David Wilkie. J 

TiiouAs DiracAN (1807-1845) died when only thirty- 
«igtt, yet left memorials of youthful work in art which i 
will long survive. He was bom at Kingclaven, Perthshire, ' 
and educated at Perth. His parents wished him to become 
a lawyer, aud bound Lim to a writer ; but by the tirae he | 
had finished his articles, he felt less inclination to the law as 
a profession. All his tastes had been toward art, and when 
at length he entered the academy as a pupil at the age of 
twenty, he became an artist before his probation was finished. 
He had already painted "The Milkmaid," "Old Mortality," 
and " The Braw Wooer," which were so highly appreciated 
that he was appointed to the mastership of colouring and 
subsequently of drawing in the Edinburgh Academy, though 
under the usual age of teachers therp. His national subjects 1 
of " Prince Charle-s Edward and the Highlanders Entering I 
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Kdinturgh after the Battle of Prestonpans," " Prince Charles 
Asleep after the Battle of Culloden, Protected by Flora Mac- 
donald," and " The Martyrdom of John Brown," were highly 
appreciated, and were widely circulated by engravings. Dun- 
can achieved great success also as a portrait-painter. 

Isaac Disraeli remarks that "in the first years of life the 
education of youth may not be the education of his genius." 
That has had to make its own way, often amidst adverse 
circumstances, but it invariably attains its end. "This 
faculty of genius," he says again, " can exist independent 
of education, and where it is wanting, education can never 
confer it ; it is an impulse, an instinct, always working in 
the character of the chosen mind- 
But it is good to set before youth what will stimulate genius 
and develop taste. Prince Albert, a lover of art, wished his 
children to love it. He desired to make it aid their educa- 
tion. Having obtained a beautiful statuette of the youthful 
King Edward VL, he placed it conspicuously at the top of 
one of the grand staircases at 'Windsor Castle, intending it 
as a present to the Prince of Wales. It represents the young 
king with a sceptre in his hand pointing to an open Bible at 
the test {2 Chron. xxxiv. I, 2), " Josiah was eight yeara old 
when he began to reign ; and he reigned in Jerusalem one 
and thirty years. And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways of Da^-id hia 
father, and declined neither to the right hand nor to the 
left." 
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MUSIC often runs in families, and there are thousanda 
of examples of precocious talent in youth bom in 
Euah homes. Young composers are more rare, but there is & 
goodly array of these. 

JoKANN Sebastian Bacu (1085-1(50), "the father of 
modem music," belonged to a great musical family, and "ha 
was himself the direct ancestor of about sixty of the best- 
known organists and chui-oh comiMsers of Germany. 
was a native of Eisenach, and at the age of eighteen was 
appointed court musician at Weimar. The promise of his 
youth was kept up for fifty years, and brought forth a long 
series of musical works. 

George Fkederick Ha^tdel (1685-1759) was a native o{< 
Halle, in Germany, but spent most of his life in England. 
His father, perceiving his musical inclinations, did not peis 
mit him to go to a public school, lest he should lenm music 
He desired his son to become a physician like biiuself. Tlia 
boy, however, found opportunity of learning through the 
nivaoee of his nurse. On one occasion, when liis father took 
him to the ducal palace at Saxe-Weissenfels, he was found 
playing upon the organ in the chapel. His father was angry 
but the duke interceded for him, and he was placed under 
competent masters in music. He made rapid progress, and 
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Utonished the composer Bononcini, who challenged the youth 
to play an elaborate piece at sight. He did it with great 
precision, and secured the friendship of the jealous musician. 
When Handel was nineteen he had the offer of the organ 
&t Liibeck if he would marry the daughter of the retiring 
organist The maiden did not captivate him. Before be 
was twenty he composed two operas, " Almira " and " Nero," 
but they were not succeasfuL When twenty-one he went to 
Florence, and derived new inspiration in a city so renowned. 
He produced his " Rodrigo " there shortly after his arrival 
He then went to Venice, and took the city by storm by his 
playing. At a masked ball he was present in difiguise, and 
electrified the assembly. He also composed his "Agrippina" 
there. He next visited Rome, and composed three operas 
and two oratorios. In Naples he published his " Acis and 
Gjalatea." Ketuming to Germany, he visited Hanover, and 
was invited to England by the Elector. Before he was 
twenty-five he appeared in London, got the favour of George 
I., and became the greatest Protestant composer of oratorios, 
and the glory of sscred music in England. He died on a. 
Good Friday, as he had desired. 

NicOLO PicciNi (1728-1600) was the son of a musidan, 
and was bom at Ban, in Southern Italy. Brought up amidst 
music, it was his great delight to play upon the harpsichord. 
The Bishop of Bari having heard bim play, advised that the 
boy should be placed at a school of music The first teacher 
was inferior, and the pupil sought his own way of advance- 
ment. He began to compose a mass. The teacher heard of 
this daring exploit, and sent for the culprit The youth 
said, " Excuse me, sir ; I could not help it." When required 
to show it, he was rebuked by the stem master before the 
whole school jor giving way to his ill-regulated imagination. 
He played the piece at the command of the professor. "I 
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pardon you this time," eaid his master ; " but if j'ou do sn<^ I 
a. thing B^aiu, I will punish you in such a manner that you J 
will TPmember it as long as you live. Instead of studying 
the principles of your art, you give yourself up to all the 
wildnesB of your imagination, and when you have tutored 
your ill-regulated ideas into something like shape, you pro- I 
duoe what you call a mass, and no doubt think you have I 
produced a masterpiece." Piccini burst into tears; but the 
master took him into his arms, and to!d him that he had 
great talent. Ho gave him in future special i:istruction. 
The pupO fulfilled all his wishea. There was great fear when j 
his first piece was to be performed ; and some friends of the 
favourite composer of the day, when they heard that the I 
new work waa by an obscure youth, resolved to hiss the j 
performance. But the public applauded, and "even those I 
who came to condemn remained to applaud." Piccini soon I 
became the first musician of Italy. I 

DoMEHico CiMAROsA (1749-1801) was the son of a humble 
washerwoman and widow at Naples, but came under the eye I 
of an observant priest, who became his teacher. He was 
early a good singer and violinist, but worked hard during hia 
musical apprenticeship to become eminent His teachers 1 
were all persuaded of his future greatness, and rejoiced in I 
his success. After he had produced a number of works for I 
the Italian public, he was induced to enter the service of I 
Oatherine II. of Ilussia. In four years spent at the court of 1 
the Czarina he produced about five hundred works, whinh I 
may all be ranked among the achievements of youtli. I 

GiDACCHiso Rossini (1792-1868) had a long and brilliant I 
career. He was a native of Pesaro, in the Romagna, His I 
parents were itinerant singers, and the child as he followed I 
them was in danger of becoming a vagabond ; but at the age I 
of seven years he was taken up by a music in nstor, Prinetti. 1 
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Even then he sang in public, and his voice and action were 
charming. At sixteen he was selected to write the cantata 
o£ the Lyceum. For five years afterwards he produced airs 
which made him popular over Italy. He wrote five or six 
pieces each year, and received a, thouaantl francs for each. 
It was an unexampled success for one so young. People 
flocked to hear the music until there was not sufficient 
accoKiniodation for them in the hotels, and many camped 
around the theatre in their vehicles. Rossini was only 
twenty-four when in 1816 he prepared his "Barber of 
Seville," which gave him European fame. Within six 
months it was performed on nearly every stage in Europe. 
His " Otliello " was produced in the same year. " Moses in 
Egypt" followed in 1818. At the first representation the 
audience were inclined to laughter at the crossing of the Red 
Sea, and it was suggested that a prayer should come in at 
that perio<L " Rossini instantly seized the idea, and spring- 
ing from his bed in his nightshirt, wrote the music with 
inconceivable rapidity, before his embarrassed visitors re- 
covered from their surprise." The efiect was overpowering. 
"The audience," says Rossini's biographer, Stendhall, "was 
delighted as usual with the first act, and all went well till 
the third, when, the passage of the Red Sea being at hand, 
the audience, as usual, prepared to be amused. The laughter 
was just beginning in the pit, when it was observed that 
Moses was about to sing. He began his solo, the first verse 
of a prayer, which all the people repeat in chorus after 
Moses. Surprised at this novelty, the pit listened, and the 
laughter entirely ceased. The chorus, exceedingly fine, was 
in the minor. Aaron continues, followed by the people. 
Finally Eleia addresses to Heaven the same supplication, and 
the people respond. Then all fail on their knees and repeat 
the prayer with enthusiasm. The miracle is performed : the 
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sea is opened to leave a path for the people protected by the 
Lord. The last part is in the major. It is impossible to 

imagine the thunders of appla.use that resounded through the 
house ; one would have thought it was coming down." 

From that time Rossini belonged to Europe. He settled 
in Paris, and also visited London. His fiune was fully made 
when lie was thirty-seven, though he lived for thirty-nine yeare 
more. When he died he was buried in the cemetery of P6re 
la Chaise in Paris; but in 1S67 liis remains were conveyed 
to Florence, and laid in the Santa Croce, beside so many of 
the illustrious of Italy. 

Gaetano Donizetti (1798-1848), before he was thirty, 
had prepared twenty-eight operas. After that age his greatest 
worts, "Lucia di Lammermoor," "Lucrezia Borgia," "La 
Fille du Regiment," etc, which engaged Jenny Lind, Sontag, 
and Albani, were produced His brain at last gave way, 
and paralysis fell upon him. 

GiACOMO Meyerbeer (179t[-1864) was really Jacob Beer, 
son of Jacob Beer, a rich Jewisli banker of Berlin The 
name Meyer was adopted from another rich banker, who 
bequeathed a handsome sum to the composer. Meyerbeer, 
when only four yeara of age, could repeat on the piano the 
airs he beard from the hand organs in the sti-eet "At five 
he took lessons of Lauska, a pupO of Clementi, and at six 
made his appearance at a concert, Three years afterwards 
the critics spoke of him as one of the best pianists in Berlin," 
It was necessary, however, that he should be properly edu- 
cated, and there were ample means at Ids disposal for thi& 
He had tlie advantage of studying under the greatest masters 
of his day — Clementi, Weber, and the Abb^ Vogler. Hia 
first composition — the work of his youth — was "God and 
Nature," and was performed with success. It led to hia 
appointment as court composer. His concerts then became 
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great objects of interest His early operas were not great 
works, but the practice prepared him for the new and brill- 
iant pieces which he afterwards produced — such as " Robert 
le Diable" and "Lea Huguenots." The latter, after much 
delay on account of the illness of his wife, was given to the 
public in Paris in 1836, and "excited transports of enthu- 
siasm." It was, however, regarded with disapprobation by 
many Boman Catholics, and was actually interdicted in the 
cities of Southern Europe. Meyerbeer was then in the full 
maturity of his powers, and in the zenith of his fauia He 
was the wealthiest of all the composers, yet he loved his 
work, and continued producing all his life, 

LuiGi Carlo ZanobeSalv ADORE Maria Cherubini (1760- 
1842) was a native of Florence, and the son of a musician. 
He was early fond of music, and mastered its difficulties "as 
if by instinct." At thirteen he composed a mass, and from 
that age onward produced a succession of pieces. Thoy were 
all much admired, and as he walked the streets of Florence 
people used to point to him ns the young prodigy. For 
a time his music was published in the name of his master, 
Giuseppe Sarti ; but at the age of nineteen Cherubini waa 
recognized as " one of the most learned and accomplished 
musicians of the aga" When only twenty-three he had pro- 
duced thirteen original operas. He settled at Paris, and 
continued as a composer during the long period of seventy 
years. 

Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) waa born at Rohrou, in Lower 
Austria. He waa the eldest of twenty children of a humble 
wheelwright At twelve years of age he was engaged to sing 
as a chorister, and at sixteen had to provide for himself. He 
had for a time a great struggle for existence, hut gradually 
got work and pay sufficient. He played a violin in one 
church, and the organ in another, and taught pupils. At 
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length he got instruction from Forpora, " tlie best i 
master in the world, but a. crusty, Bnarlmg old man." Tho 
pupil did all kinds of menial service for his master in order 
to get instruction. He profited so much by it that he 
to compose pieces which attracted some attention. At nighb 
Haydn and his friends then began f« serenade his patro 
and around Vienna. Happening one night to do this under' 
the window of Kurz, the director of a theatre, the excited 
veteran rushed downstairs and asked who the musician was, 
and whose the music. When told they were Haydn's, h«' 
took him to his rooms and set hiiu to compose soraething for 
a libretto. The effort was successful, though it had ■ 
represent the most absurd things, and to include a tempest 
When he brought his liands to pivxluce the latter, and mada 
a rapid sweep of all the notes, the director was in raptur% 
and gave him one hundred and thirty florins. At the a 
twenty-eight Haydn attracted the attention of Prince Ester 
hazy, the Miecenas of music in Vienna, who was greatly 
charmed by his first symphony. He at once offered th« 
composer a salary of five hundred florins to go into tho 
Esterhazy household, and afterwards increased it to a thou- 
sand. Haydn resided tliere for thirty years, directing c 
certs and composing his justly celebrated worka His oratorio 
of the "Creation" occupied him three years. In 1887, more 
than seventy years after Ma death, a statue was erected t 
his memory in Vienna. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart {1756-1792) astonished 1 
father, who found him writing a concerto for the piano what 
he was only five years old, It was wonderfully correct, a 
played by the child himself with striking accuracy. It 
said that he played the violin without having practised. I 
father, who was court m usician, carefully trained him 
Mathematics was as eagerly studied by the youth n 
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Wlile atill a. child of six years he played before the imperial 
court at Vienna, and afterwards before the courts of France 
and England, and was everywhere suecessfuL He could 
play oa the piano, violin, and organ. In Italy, when thirteen, 
he was asked to write the music for an opera, " Mitliridates," 
and it was produced at Milan with much favour. Other 
pieces were then written to order. They were not enduring 
as compositions, but they stimulated his mind for the greater 
achievements of his youth and age. 

In 1779 Mozart returned to Germany, and began at 
twenty-three his classical period of musical composition. 
He married three years after, and had struggles with poverty; 
but his mind rose by these into energy, and he " povired out 
symphonies, operas, and sonatas with such prodigality as to 
astonish us, even when recollecting how fecund the musical 
mind lias often been. Alike as artist and composer he never 
ceased his labours. Day after day and night after night he 
hardly snatched an hour's rest. We can almost fancy he 
foreboded how short hia brilliant life was to be, and was im- 
pelled to crowd into its brief compass its largest measure of 
results. Yet he was always pursued by the spectre of want 
Oftentimes his sick wife could not obtain needed medicines." 
He was too generous to the needy to retain money. 

Mozart was very playful, and lavished his affection on hia 
:V% and family. His letters are full of his great humour 
and tenderness. He would write thus at the close of a 
■r r "My great-grandfather used to say to his wife, my 
great-grandmother, who in turn told it to her daughter, my 
grandmother, who again repeated it to her daughter, my 
mother, who repeated it to her daughter, my own sister, that 
it was a very gre^t art to talk eloquently and well, but an 
equally great one to know the right moment to stop. I 
therefore shall follow the advice of my sister — thanks to our 
^> 13 
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mother, grandmother, and great-^grandmother — and thus end 
not only niy moral ebullition, but my letter." 

It is highly creditahle to Mozart that his genius was recogp' 
nized and praised by his musical coiitcniporaries. " Meyei 
beer could not restrain his tears when speaking o£ him. 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Bossini, and Wagner always praia^ 
him in terms of enthusiastic admiration. Hadyn called h 
the greatest of composers. In fertility of invention, beauty 
of form, and exactness of method, he has never been g 
passed, and has but one or two rivals." 

Henri Etsennk Mehul {1T63-1817)' was th< 
French soldier, and got instruction from a blind organist 
He went to Paris at the age of sixteen, and at twenty h 
an opera, "Cora et Alonzo," accepted. In 1790 1 
opera of " Euphrosine et Coradin " was a great succ 
was then twenty-seven. Two years afterwards his reputatio 
was made. His works were " equally admirable in melody; 
orchestral accompaniment, and dramatic effect." 

Frakcois Adrian Eoieldieu (1775-1834) was a native o 
Rouen, and was trained to music by the cathedral organist 
He brought out his first opera when be was eighteen, 
nineteen he was adrift on the world, and had a hard struggl 
to live. At twenty-one he wrote an opera, "La Famil] 
Suisse," which was performed in Paris. Two years after h 
composed "La Dot de Suzette," and "Le CaliEe de Bagdad,' 
■when he was twenty-five. The latter was remarkably populai 

Fbomental Halevy {1799-1862) was of Jewish t 
tion, but was bom at Paris. He entered the Conaervatoir 
at eleven years of age, and gained the grand prize for hi 
cantata of " Hermione." 

Lddwio von Beethoven (1770-1827) was bom at Boui 
In his earliest years he actually showed a distaste for mudi 
and was often severely whipped hy his father because how 
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not sit down to the harpsichord. Yet at ten years of age 
his genius began to manifest itself in compositions. Both 
Mozart and Haydn heard him play these, and recognized his 
ability. BeethoTen as a youtti seemed to be communing 
with the invisible world. He had to contend with two 
great difficulties— poverty and deafness. The loss of hearing 
came gradually upon him, and by the time he emerged from 
youth " the whole joyous world of sound was being gradually 
closed up to him : the charm of the human voice, the notes 
of the woodland birds, the sweet babblings of nature— jai^on 
to others, but intelligible to genius — the fuU-hom splendour 
of heard music, — all, all were fast receding from his grasp." 
This was an extraordinary trial to one so gifted with musical 
genius. " At last," says one of his biographers, G. T. Ferris^ 
" at last he became so deaf that the most stunning crash of 
thunder or the fortUsimo of the full orchestra were to him 
as if they were not. His bitter, heart-rending cry of agony 
when he became convinced that the misfortune was irremedi- 
able is full of eloquent despair." Thus he poured out his feel- 
ings : — " As autumn leaves wither and fall so are my hopes 
blighted. Almost as I came I depart. Even the lofty cour- 
age which so often animated me in the lovely days of summer 
is gone for ever. O Providence, vouchsafe me one day of 
pure fehcity ! How long have I been estranged from the 
glad echo of true joy ! When, O my God ! when shall I 
feei it again in the temple of Nature and man? Never," 

Beethoven in his twenty-eighth year became, like Homer 
and Milton, great only in hia sublime conceptions. Music 
henceforth was merely intellectual to him. Yet it has been 
said that " to his severe affliction we owe ahke many of the 
defects of his character and the splendours of his, genius. 
All his powera, concentrated as into a focus, wrought auch 
tilings as to lift him into solitary greatness," 
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Hia temper was not improved by his deainees. Indeed il 
has o£ten occurred that the deaf ai-e aa a. rule irritable, « 
the blind are naturally happy. Beethoven, too, got into 
trouble with his neighbours. He played on hia instrumenta 
with great noise and stamped about his room, until both 
lajidlord and fellow-lodgera complained. He fretted at ti 
Texations, and changed from place to place, to find no greater 
comfort. He felt himself cut off from all society, of whos 
charms he hod been very fond. He was shut up to 1 
music, and found vent for hia thoughts and feelings in thostt 
symphonies which " by one voice are ranked as the greatesl 
ever written." 

Frasz SoHtTBEHT (1797-1828), who died so young, left 
behind him nearly a thousand compositions. He was bom 
in Vienna, and in humble lifa Hia genius developed early, 
and at fourteen he composed music for the piano. He hax 
to struggle against poverty so dire that he couid hardly affopc 
to buy the music-paper on which to write hia compositions 
He was only sixteen when he produced the music of i 
songs, one of which, "The Erl King," proved so success 
that his fame was made by it For some time he acted as i 
schoolmaster, but at the age of nineteen he was taken into 
the family of Count Esterhazy as a teacher of music, aa< 
treated as a. friend. He nursed a passion for the yooi 
Countess Caroline, who showed him much confidence e 
affection, and almost worshipped his genius ; but he ne 
declared hia love, and throw a great reserve over himseli 
while he cherished a hopeless passion. After he 
family and started as a musician in Vienna, though ! 
poured forth so many songs, symphonies, quartettes, t 
operas, the profits of his pieces, he found, went into the hai 
of the publishers, while he was in poverty. Several of h 
sacred pieces are still performed in churches throughow 
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Germany. Wlen Schubert died, at the age of thirty-one, 
he expressed a wish to be laid faeeide Beethoven, who had 
departed a year before him. 

EJiRL Maria von Weber (1786-1826) -vraa a native of 
Holatein, and had to lead a waadering life in his early years, 
as his father was then a strolling player. Notwithstanding 
many failings, his father contrived to secure good musical 
teachers for his son, whose genius developed rapidly. Before 
he was fourteen he had composed masses, trios, and two 
operas ; and within two years raore he produced an operetta 
which was much praised. He then became a pupil of the 
Abb^ Vogler, who was also teaching Meyerbeer. He profited 
most from him. Vogler thought very highly of his pupils, 
and said, " Had I been forced to leave the world before I 
found these two, Weber and Meyerbeer, I should have died 
a miserable man." Weber wrote much music to songs, and 
several overtures and symphonies, before he was five-and- 
twenty, and his reputation was spread over Germany by a 
round of concerts. His great work, " Der Freischatz," though 
early in his mind, was not fully composed till later in his 
life. 

Felix Mendelssohn - Bartholdy (1809-1847) was a 
native of Hamburg, and descended from distinguished 
parents. He was nursed in luxury, but he became a great 
student Sir Julius Benedict, walking with Weber in Berlin, 
met Mendelssohn when he was eleven years of age, and was 
astonished at his performances. Before he was twenty he 
had composed sonatas, symphonies, quartettes, opera?, songs, 
and "the immortal overture of 'A Midsummer Night's 
Dream." " 

After an excellent and well-improved education, Men- 
delsBohn, when twenty years old, travelled through England 
and Scotland, and then in Prance and Italy. He enjoyed 
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sea is opened to leave a path for the people protected by the 
Lord. The last part is in the major. It is impossible to 
imagine the thunders of applause that resounded through the 
house ; one would have thought it was coming down." 

From that time Rossini belonged to Europe. He settled 
in Paris, and also visited Ijondon. His fame was fully made 
when he was thirty-seven, though he lived for thirty -nine years 
more. When he died he was buried in the cemetery of P6re 
la Chaise in Paris; but in 1867 his remains were conveyed 
to Florence, and laid in the Santa Croce, beside ao many of 
the illustrious of Italy. 

Gabtano Donizetti (1798-1848), before he was thirty, 
had prepared twenty-eight operas. After that age his greatest 
works, "Lucia di Lammcrmoor," "Lucrezia Borgia," 
Fille du Regiment," etc,, whicli engaged Jenny Lind, Bontag, 
and Albani, were produced. His bi-ain at last gave way, 
and paralysis fell upon him. 

OiACOMo Meyerbeer (1794-1864) was really Jscob Beer, 
son of Jacob Beer, a rich Jewish hanker of Berlin. The 
name Meyer was adopted from another rich banker, who 
bequeathed a liandsome sum to the composer. Meyerln 
when only four years of age, could repeat on the piano the 
airs he heard from the hand organs in the street. " At five 
he took lessons of Lauska, a pupi! of Clementi, and at six 
made his appearance at a concert, Three years afterwards 
the critics spoke of him as one of the best pianists in Berlin. 
It was necessary, however, that he should he properly edu- 
cated, and there were ample means at his disposal for this, 
He had the advantage of studying under the greatest masters 
of his day^Clemeuti, Weber, and the Ahh6 Vogler. Hia 
first composition — the work of his youth — was " God and 
Nature," and was performed vrith success. It led to hia 
. appointment as court composer. His concerts then became 
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great objects of interest His early operas were not great 
■works, but the practice prepared him for the new and brill- 
iant pieces which he afterwards produced — such as " Robert 
le Diable " and " Les Huguenots." The latter, after much 
delay on account of the illness of his wife, was given to the 
public in Paris in 1836, and "excited transports of enthu- 
siasm." It was, however, regarded with disapprobation by 
many Roman Catholics, and was actually interdicted in the 
cities of Southern Europe. Meyerbeer was then in the full 
maturity of hia powers, and in the zenith of his fame. He 
was the wealthiest of all the composers, yet he loved his 
work, and continued producing all his Ufa 

Luioi Carlo Zanobe Salvadore Maria CnERUBiui (1760- 
18i2) was a native of Florence, and the son of a musician. 
He was early fond of music, and mastered its difficulties "as 
if by inetinctt" At thirteen he composed a mass, and from 
that age onward produced a succession of pieces. They were 
all much admired, and as he walked the streets of Florence 
people used to point to him as the young prodigy. For 
a time his music was published in the name of his master, 
Giuseppe Sarti ; but at the age of nineteen Cherubini was 
recognized as " one of the most learned and accomplished 
musicians of the age." When only twenty-three he had pro- 
duced thirteen original operaa He settled at Paris, and 
continued as a composer during the long period of seventy 
years. 

Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) was bom at Rohrou, in Lower 
Austria. Ho was the eldest of twenty children of a humble 
wheelwright At twelve yeara of age he was engaged to sing 
as a chorister, and at sixteen had to provide for himself. He 
had for a time a great struggle for existence, but gradually 
got work and pay sufficient. He played a violin in one 
church, and the organ in another, and taught pupils. At 
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lengtli he got instruction from Forpora, " the best n 
master in the world, bat a crxaety, snarling old man." 
pupil did all kinds of menial service for his master in ordei 
to get instruction. He profited ao much by it that he began 
to compose pieces which attracted some attention. At night 
Haydn and his friends then began to serenade hia patrons ii 
and around Vienna, Happening one night to do this nnda 
the window of Kurz, the director of a theatre, the excited 
veteran rushed downstairs aud asked who the musician wa^ 
and whose the music. When told they were Haydn's, h^ 
took him to his rooms and set him to compose something for 
a libretto. The efibrt was successful, though it had i 
represent the moat absurd thingii, and to include a tempest, 
When he brought his hands to produce the latter, and made 
a rapid sweep of all the notes, the director was in raptur% 
and gave him one hundred and thirty florina At the a 
twenty-eight Haydn attracted the attention of Prince Esten- 
hazy, the Miecenas of music in Vienna, who was greatly 
charmed by his first symphony. He at once ofiered the 
composer a salary of five hundred florins to go into the 
Eaterhazy household, and afterwards increased it to a thoit 
sand. Haydn resided there for thirty years, directing c 
certs and composing his justly celebrated works. His oratorio 
of the " Creation " occupied him three years. In 1887, n 
than seventy years after Ms death, a statue was erected t 
his memory in Vienna. 

Wolfgang Amadeuh Mozaet (1756-1792) astonished hi 
father, who found him writing a concerto for the piano when 
he was only five years old. It was wonderfuUy correct, and 
played by the child himself with striking accuracy, 
said that he played the i-iolin without having practised. H^ 
father, who was court musician, carefully trained hiam^ 
Mathematics was as eagerly studied by the youth as musia; 
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"While rtill a child of six years he played before the imperial 
conrt at Vienna, and afterwards before the eourta of France 
and England, and was everywhere successful He could 
play on. the piano, violin, and organ. In Italy, when thirteen, 
he was asked to write the music for an opera, " Mithridates," 
and it was produced at Milan with much favour. Other 
pieces were then written to order. They were not enduring 
as compositions, but they stimulated his mind for the greater 
achievements of his youth and age. 

In 1779 Mozart returned to Germany, and began at 
twenty-three his classical period of musical composition. 
He married three years after, and Iiad struggles with pover^; 
but his mind rose by these into energy, and he " poured out 
symphonies, operas, and sonatas with such prodigality as to 
astonish us, even when recollecting how fecund the musical 
mind has often been. Alike aa artist and composer he never 
ceased his labours. Day after day and night after night he 
hardly snatched an hour's rest We can almost fancy he 
foreboded how short his brilliant life was to be, and was im- 
pelled to crowd into its brief com[>ass ita largest measnre of 
resulta Yet he n*aa always pursued by the spectre of want. 
Oftentimes his sick wife could cot obtain needed medicines." 
He was too generous to the needy to retain money. 

Mozart was very playful, and lavished his affection on his 
wife and famUy. His letters are full of his great humour 
and tenderness. He would write thus at the close of a 
letter : " My great-grandfather used to say to his wife, my 
great-grandmother, who in turn told it to her daughter, my 
grandmother, who again repeated it to her daughter, my 
mother, who repeated it to her daughter, my own sister, that 
it waa a very great art to talk eloquently and well, but an 
equally great one to know the right moment to stop. I 
therefore shall follow the advice of my sister — thanks to our 
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MUSIC often nuiB in families, and there are thousands 
of examples of precocious talent in youth bom in. 
such homes. Young eomposera are more rare, but there is a 
goodly array of these. 

JoiiANH Sebastian Bacu {1085-1750), "the father of 
modem music," belonged to a great musical family, and "he 
was himself the direct ancestor of about sixty of the best- 
known organists and church composers of Germany." He 
was a native of Eisenach, and at the age of eighteen was 
appointed court musician at Weimar, The promise of his 
youth was kept up for fifty years, and brought forth a long 
series of musical works. 

Geoeob Frederick Handel (1685-1759) was a native of 
Halle, in Germany, but spent most of his life in England. 
His father, perceiving his musical inclinations, did not per- 
mit him to go to a public school, lest he should learn music. 
He desired his son to become a physician like hirasell The 
boy, however, found opportunity of learning through the i 
nivanoe of his nurse. On one occflsion, when his father took 
him to the ducal palace at Saxe-Weissenfels, ho was found 
playing upon tlie organ in the chajjeL His father was angry ; 
but the duke interceded for him, and he was placed under 
competent masters in music, He made rapid progress, and 
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astonished the composer Bnaoucini, who challenged the youth 
t-o play an elaborate piece at sight He did it with great 
precision, and secured the friendship of the jealous musician. 
When Handel was nineteen he had the offer of the organ 
at Llibeck if he would marry the daughter of the retiring 
organist The maiden did not captivate him. Before he 
was twenty he composed two operas, " Almira" and "Nero," 
but they were not successful. When twenty-one he went to 
Florence, and derived new inspiration in a city bo renowned. 
He produced his " Eodrigo " there shortly after his arrival 
He then went to Venice, and took the city by storm by hia 
playing. At a masked ball he was present in disguise, and 
electrified the assembly. He also composed his "Agrippina" 
there. He next visited Rome, and composetl three operas 
and two oratorios. In Naples he pubHshed his " Acis and 
Galatea." Returning to Germany, he visited Hanover, and 
was invited to England by the Elector, Before he was 
twenty-five he appeared in London, got the favour of George 
L, and became the greatest Protestant composer of oratorios, 
and the glory of sacred music in England. He died on a 
Good Friday, as he ha^l desired. 

NicoLO PicciNi (1728-1800) was the son of a mudcdait, 
and was bom at Bari, in Southern Italy. Brought up amidst 
music, it was his great delight to play upon the harpsichord. 
The Bishop of Bari having heard him play, advised that the 
boy should be placed at a school of music. The first teacher 
was inferior, and the pupil sought his own way of advance- 
ment He began to compose a mass. The teacher heard of 
this daring exploit, and sent for the culprit The youth 
said, "Excuse me, sir; I couid not help it." When required 
to show it, he was rebuked by tiia stern master before the 
whole school_for giving way to his ill-regulated imagination. 
He played the piece at the command of tlie professor. "I 
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pardon you this time," said his maater ; " but if you do Buoh 
a thing again, I moU punish you in such a maimer that you 
will remember it aa long as you live, Instead of studying 
the principles of your art, yon give jouraelf up to all the 
wUdnesa of your imagination, and when you have tutored 
your ill-regulated ideas into something like shape, you pro- 
duce what you call a mass, and no doubt think you have 
produced a masterpiece." Ficoini burst into tears; but the 
master took hint into his arms, and told him that ho had 
great talent He gave him in future special iiiHtruction, 
The pupil fulfilled all liis wishes. There was great fear when 
his first piece was to be performed ; and some friends of the 
favourite composer of the day, when they heard tliat the 
new work was by an obscure youth, resolved to hiss the 
performance But the public applauded, and "even those 
who came to condemn remained to applaud." Piocini soon 
became the first musician of Italy. 

DoMBNico CiHAROSA (1749-1801) was the son of a humble 
washerwoman and widow at Naples, but came under the eye 
of an observant priest, who became his teacher. He waa 
early a good singer and violinist, but worked hard during his 
musical apprenticeship to become eminent. His teachers 
were all persuaded of his future greatness, and rejoiced in 
his success. After fae had produced a number of works for 
the Italian public, he was induced to enter the service of 
Oatherino 11. of Russia. In four years spent at the court of 
tha Czarina ho produced about five hundred works, which 
may all be ranked among the achievements of youth. 

GiOAOCiiiNO Rossini (1 792-1868) bad a long and brilliant 
career. He was a native of Peaaro, in the Romagna. His 
parentti were itinerant singers, and tho child as he followed 
them was in danger of becoming a vagabond ; but at the age 
of seven years he was taken up by a music -master, Priiietti. 
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Even then he sang in public, and his voice and action were 
cbErming. At siicteen he was selected to write the cantata 
of the Lyceum. For five years afterwards he produced airs 
which made him popular over Italy. He wrote five or six 
pieces each year, and received a thousand franca for each. 
It was an unexampled success for one so young. People 
flocked to hear the music until there was not su£Gcient 
accommodation for them in the hotels, and many camped 
around the theatre in their vehicles. Rossini was only 
twenty-four when in 1816 he prepared his "Barber of 
Seville," which gave him European fame. Within six 
months it was performed on nearly every stage in Europa 
His " Othello " was produced in the same year. " Mosea in 
Egypt" followed in 1818. At the first representation the 
audience were inclined to laughter at the crossing of the Red 
Sea, and it was suggested that a prayer should come in at 
that period. " Rossini instantly seized the idea, and spring- 
ing from his bed in his night-shirt, wrote the music with 
inconceivable rapidity, before his embarrassed visitors re- 
covered from tlieir surprise." The effect was overpowering. 
"The audience," says Rossini's biographer, Stendhall, "was 
delighted as usual with the first act, and all went well till 
the third, when, the passage of the Red Sea being at hand, 
the audience, as usual, prepared to be amused. The laughter 
was just beginning in the pitj when it was observed that 
Moses was about to sing. He began his solo, the first verse 
of a prayer, which all the people repeat in chorus afl«r 
Moses. Surprised at this novelty, the pit listened, and the 
laughter entirely ceased. The chorus, exceedingly fine, was 
in the minor. Aaron continues, followed by the people. 
Finally Eleia addresses to Heaven the same supplication, and 
the people respond Then all faU on their knees and repeat 
the prayer with enthusiasm. The miracle is performed : the 
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Scipio vas a remarkable geDeral in his youtL, and peihapB 
-was the greatest among the Romans, with the exception of 
Julius Cffisar. 

Cnehj8 Pompeios, Pompej the Great (b.c 106-48), was 
early in the Roman army, and was his own moKter at nins- 
teen. He was at the head of three legions when he was 
twenty-three, and entered Rome in triumph at the age of 
twenty-five. He gained a, second triumph at thirty-live, after 
his Spanish victories. The brilliancy of his youthful succesa 
did not cease to follow his maturer efforts, for in his forty- 
fifth year he entered Rome a. third time in a triumphal car. 
His first was for victory in Africa, his second for victory in 
Europe, and the third for his victory in Asia, The last waa 
the most splendid that Rome had ever seen. It lasted two 
days. He had taken a thousand strong fortresses, i 
hundred towns, and eight bundrcid ships. He had founded 
thirty-nine cities, and raised the revenue of Rome from fifty 
to eighty-five million. During the youthful period of his. 
career, he was the first man in the Jtoman world, and then 
found that a greater had arisen in the person of Julius Ctesar, 

Edward, Pi-ince of Wales (1330-1376), usually called 
the BiACK Prince, was the eldest son of Edward HI, and a 
warrior from his youth. His father put forward a claim tO' 
the crown of France which he had previously relinquished, 
and collected a vast army to enforce his claims in 1346. He 
had knighted the young prince, then sixteen years of ag% 
only a month before, and he placed him in command of tha 
English army. They met the French at Cressy, a littl« 
village in Ponthieu, and long remembered in history. The; 
French king, Philip, expected' to win easily, and mac 
Bfcrong attack on the prince's line. King Edward saw it, but 
said to the envoy Rent to him for help, " Let the boy win hia 
spurs; for I wish, if God so order it, that the day may be. 
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great objectH of interest His early operas were not great 
works, but the practice prepared him for the new and brill- 
iant pieces which he afterwards produced — such as " Robert 
le Diable" and "Les Huguenots." The latter, after much 
delay on account of the illness of his wife, was given to the 
public in Paris in 1836, and "excited transports of enthu- 
siasm." It was, however, regarded with disappi-obation by 
many Eoman Catholics, and was actually interdicted in the 
cities of Southern Europe. Meyerbeer was then in the full 
maturity of his powers, and in the zenith o£ his fame. He 
was the wealthiest of all the composers, yet he loved his 
work, and continued producing all his life. 

LuiGi Carlo Zanobe Salvadore Mahia Cherubixi (1760- 
1842) was a native of Florence, and the son of a musician. 
He was early fond of music, and mastered its difficulties "as 
if by instinct." At thirteen he composed a mass, and from 
that age onward produced a succession of pieces. They were 
all much admired, and as he walked the streets of Florence 
people used to point to him as the young prodigy. For 
a time hia music was published in the name of his master, 
Giuseppe Sarti ; but at the age of nineteen Cherubini was 
recognized as " one of the most learned and accomplished 
musicians of the ag&" When only twenty-three he had pro- 
duced thirteen original operas. He settled at Paris, and 
continued as a composer during the long period o£ seventy 
years. 

Joseph Hatdn (1732-1809) was bom at Rolirou, in Lower 
Austria. He was the eldest of twenty children of a humble 
wheelwright At twelve years of age he was engaged to sing 
as a chorister, and at sixteen had to provide for himself. He 
had for a time a great struggle for existence, hut gradually 
got work and pay sufficient. He played a violin in one 
church, and the organ in another, and taught pupils. At 
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Jeugth. he got instrnction from Porpora, " tie best mm 
master in the world, but a crusty, snarling old man." Ilia 
pupil did all kinds of menial service for his master in order 
to get instruction. He profited ao much by it that he began 
to compose pieces which attracted some attention. At night 
Haydn and his friends then began to serenade hia patrons in 
and around Vienna. Happening one night to do this under 
tho window of Kurz, the director of a theatre, the excited.' 
veteran rushed downstairs and asked who the mu.sician waa, 
and whose the music. When told they were Haydn' 
took him to his rooms and set him to compose sometliing for 
a libretto. The effort was successful, though it had tO' 
represent the most absurd things, and to ineludo a tempCBt, 
When he brought his hands to produce the latter, and made 
a rapid sweep of all the notes, the director waa in raptur^ 
and gave him one hundred and thirty florins. At the age o( 
twenty-eight Haydn attracted the attention of Prince Ester- 
hazy, the Miecenas of music in Vienna, who was greatly 
charmed by his first aympliony. He at once offered th« 
composer a salary of five hundred florins to go into th» 
Eaterhazy household, and afterwards increased it to a thou- 
sand. Haydn resided there for thirty years, directing con- 
certs and composing his justly celebrated worka His oratorio 
of the " Creation " occupied him three years. In 1887, more 
than seventy years after his death, a statue waa erectfid 
hia memory in Vienna. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozakt (1756-1792) astonislied hia 
father, who found him writing a concerto for the piano when 
he was only five years old, It was wonderfully correct, and 
played by the child himself with striking accuracy. 
said that Le played the violin without having practised, 
father, who was court musician, carefully trained him. 
Mathematics was as eagerly studied by the youth as u 
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While atill a child of six years he played before the imperial 
court at Vienna, and afterwards before the courts of Prance 
and England, and was everywhere succeasfuL He could 
play on the piano, violin, and organ. In Italy, when thirteen, 
he was asked to write the music for an opera, " Mithridates," 
and it was produced at Milan with much favour. Other 
pieces were then written to order. They were not enduring 
as compositions, but they stimulated his mind for the greater 
achievements of his youth and age. 

In 1779 Mozart returned to Germany, and b^;an at 
twenty-three his classical period of musical composition. 
He married three years after, and had struggles with poverty; 
bat his mind rose by these into energy, and he " poured out 
symphonies, operas, and sonatas with such prodigality as to 
astonish us, even when recollecting how fecund the musical 
mind has often been. Alike as artist and composer he never 
ceased his labours. Day after day and night after night he 
hardly snatched an hour's rest- We can almost fancy he 
foreboded how short his brilliant life was to be, and was im- 
pelled to crowd into its brief coinpaas its largest measure of 
results. Yet he was always pursued by the spectre of want. 
Oftentimes his sick wife could not obtain needed medicines." 
He was too generous to the needy to retain money. 

Mozart was very playful, and lavished his affection on his 
wife and family. His letters nre full of his great humour 
and tenderness. He would write thus at the close of a 
letter : " My great-grandfather used to say to his wife, my 
great-grandmother, who in turn told it to her daughter, my 
grandmother, who again repeated it to her daughter, my 
mother, who repeated it to her daughter, my own sister, that 
it was a very great art to talk eloquently jind well, but an 
equally great one to know the right moment to stop. I 
therefore shall follow the advice of my sister.— thanks to our 
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MUSIC oft€n runs in families, and tliere are thoiuands 
of examplea of precocious talent in youth bom in 
such homes. Young compoEers are more rare, but there is a 
goodiy array of these. 

JoHASS Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), "the fattier of 
modem tnusic," belonged to a grsat musical family, and "he 
was himself the direct ancestor of about sixty of the beat- 
known organists and church oompoaers of Germany." He 
was a. native of Eisenach, and at the age of eighteen was 
appointed court tnusiciau at Weimar, The promise of his 
youth was kept up for fifty years, and brought forth a long- 
aeries of musical works. 

Georoe Fredehick Handel (1685-1759) was a native rf^ 
HflUe, in Germany, but spent most of his life in England. 
His father, perceiving hia musical inoUnations, did not per- 
mit him to go to a public school, lest he should learn muaia 
He desired his son to become a physician like himself. The 
boy, however, found opportunity of learning through the con-' 
nivance of bis nurse. On one occasion, when his father took, 
him to the ducal palace at Saxe-Weissenfels, he was found 
playing upon the organ ia the chapel Hia father was angry 
but the duke interceded for him, and he was placed under 
competent masters in music. He made rapid progress, and 
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astonished the composer Bononcini, who challenged the yxmth 
to play an elaborate piece at sight He did it with great 
precision, aud secured the friendship of the jealoufi musician. 
\STien Hande! was nineteen he had the offer of the organ 
at Labeck if ho would marry the daughter of the retiring 
oi^anist The maiden did not captivate him. Before he 
was twenty be composed two operas, " Almira " and " Nero," 
but they were not successful When twentynane he went to 
Florence, and derived new inspiration in a city so renowned 
He produced his " Eodrigo " there shortly after his arrival. 
He then went to Venice, and took the city by storm by his 
playing. At a masked ball he was preseJit in disguise, and 
electrified the assembly. He also composed his "Agrippina" 
there. He nest \-isited Rome, and composed three operas 
and two oratorios. In Naples he published his "Acis and 
Galatea," Eetuming to Germany, he visited Hanover, and 
was invited to England by the Elector. Before he was 
twenty-five he appeared in London, got the favour of Geot^ 
I., and became tlie greatest Protestant composer of oratorios, 
and the glory of sacred music in England. He died on a 
Good Friday, as he had desireJ. 

NicOLo Piccisi (1728-lSOO) was the son of a musician, 
and was bom at Eari, in Southern Italy. Brought up amidst 
music, it was his great delight to play upon the harpsichord. 
The Bishop of Ban having heard him play, advised that the 
boy should be placed at a school of music The first teacher 
was inferior, and the pupil sought his own way of advance- 
ment He began to compose a mass. The teacher heard of 
this daring exploit, and sent for the culprit The youth 
said, " Excuse me, sir ; I could not help it." When required 
to show it, he was rebuked by the stern master before the 
whole school.for giving way to hia il!-regulated imagination. 
He played the piece at the command of the professor. " I 
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pardon yoQ this time," said his master ; " but if you do ausb 
a thing again, I will punish yoa in suc^ a manner that you 

will remember it as long as you live. Instead of studying 
the principles of your art, you give yourself up to all the 
wildness of your imagination, and when you have tutored 
your ill-reguJated ideaa into something like shape, you pro- 
duce what you call a mass, and no doubt think you have 
produced a masterpiece," Piccini burst into tears; but the 
master took him into his arms, and told him tliat he had 
great talent He gave him in future special instruction. 
The pupil fulfilled all his wishes. There was great fear when 
his first piece was to be performed ; and some friends of the 
favourite composer of the day, when they heard that the 
new work was by an obscure youth, resolved to hiss the 
performanca But the pubUc applauded, and "even those 
who came to coodemn remained to applaud." Piccini soon 
became the hrst musician of Italy. 

DoMKKico CiUASOSA (1749-1801) was the son of a humble 
washerwoman and widow at Naples, but came under the eye 
of an observant priest, who became hia teacher. He was 
early a good singer and violinist, but worked hard during his 
musical apprenticeship to become eminent. TTis teachers 
were all persuaded of his future greatness, and rejoiced in 
hb success. Aft«r he had produced a number of works for 
the Italian public, he was induced to enter the service of 
Catherine II. of Russia. In four years spent at the court of 
the Czarina he produced about hve hundred works, which 
may all be ranked among the achievements of youth. 

GiOACCUixo Rossis'i (1792-1868) had a long and brilliant 
career. He was a native of Fesaro, in the Romagna. His 
parents were itinerant singers, and the child as ho followed 
them was in danger of becoming a vagabond ; but at the age 
of seven years he was taken up by a muaie-maater, Prinetti 
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Even then he sang in public, and his voice and action were 
charming. At sixteen he was selected to write the cantata 
of the Lyceum. For five years afterwards he produced airs 
which made him popular over Italy. He wrote five or six 
pieces each year, and received a thousand franca £or each. 
It was an unexampled success for one so young. People 
flocked to hear the music until there was not sufficient 
accommodation for them in the hotela, and many camped 
around the theatre in their vehicles. ftossini was only 
twenty-four when in 1816 he prepared his "Barber of 
Seville," which gave him European fame. Within six 
months it was performed on nearly every stage in Etirope. 
His " Othello " was produced in the same year. " Moses in 
Egypt" followed in 1818. At the first representation the 
audience were inclined to laughter at the crossing of the Red 
Sea, and it was suggested that a prayer should come in at 
that period " Rossini instantly seized the idea, and spring- 
ing from his bed in his night-shirt, wrote the music with 
inconceivable rapidity, before hia embarrassed visitors re- 
covered from their surprise." The effect was overpowering. 
"The audience," says Rossini's biographer, Stendhal], "was 
delighted as usual with the first act, and all went well till 
the third, when, the passage of the Red Sea being at hand, 
the audience, as usual, prepared to be amused. The laughter 
was just beginning in the pit, when it was observed that 
Moses was about to sing. He began his so!o, the first verse 
of a prayer, which all the people repeat in chorus after 
Moses. Surprised at this novelty, the pit listened, and the 
laughter entirely ceased. The chorus, exceedingly fine, was 
in the minor. Aaron continues, followed by the peopla 
finally Eleia addresses to Heaven the same supplication, and 
the people respond. Then all fall on their knees and repeat 
the prayer with enthusiasm. The miracle is performed : the 
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sea is opened to leave a path for the people protected hy tlie 
Lord. I^e last part is in the major. It is impo^ble to 
iina^ne the thunders of applause that resounded through the 
house ; one would have thought it was coming down." 

From that time Kossini belonged to Europe. He settled 
in Paris, and also visited London. His fame was fully mada 
whenhe was thirty^eTen, though he lived for thirty-nine yean 
more. When he died he was buried in the cemetery of Pfere 
la Chaise in Paris; bat in 1887 his remains were conveyed 
to Horence, and laid in the Santa Croce, beside so many of 
the illustrious of Italy. 

Gaetaxo DoKiZETTi (1798-1848), before he was thirty, 
had prepared twenty-eight operas. After that ^e his greatest 
works, "Lacia di Lammennoor," "Lucrezia Borgia," ' 
Fille du R^iiment," eti\, which engaged Jenny Lind, Sontag 
and Alboni, were produced His brain at last gave way, 
and paralysis fell upon him. 

GiACOMO Meterbees (1794-1864) was really Jacob Beer, 
son of Jacob Beer, a rich Jewish banker of Berlin. The 
name Meyer was adopted from another rich banker, who 
bequeathed a handsome sum to the composer. Meyerbeer, 
when only four years of age, could repeat on the piano the 
airs he heard from the hand organs in the street "At fivo 
he took lessons of Lauska, a pupil of Clementi, and at 
made his appearance at a concert. Three years afterward* 
the critics spoke of him as one of the best pianists in Berlin." 
It was nece^ary, however, that he should be properly edu- 
cated, and there were ample means at his disposal for this. 
Ha had the advantage of studying under the greatest masterH 
of his day — Clementi, Weber, and the Abb^ Vogler. 
first composition — the work of his youth — was "God and 
Nature," and was performed with success. It led to hif 
appointment as court composer. His concerts then becama 
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great objects of interrat His early operas were not great 
■works, but the practice prepared him for the new and brill- 
iant pieces which he afterwords produced — such aa " Robert 
le Diable" and "Les Huguenots." The latter, after much 
delay on account of the illness of his wife, was given to the 
public in Paris in 1836, and "excited transports of entbu- 
Biasm." It was, however, regarded with disapprobation by 
many Koman Catholics, and was actually interdicted in the 
cities of Southern Europe. Meyerbeer was then in the full 
maturity of hia powers, and in the zenith of his fama He 
was the wealthiest of all the composers, yet he loved hia 
work, and continued producing all hia life. 

LuiGi Carlo Zanobe Salvaeobe Maria Cherubini (17G0- 
1843) was a native of Florence, and the son of a musician. 
He was early fond of music, and mastered its difficulties "as 
if by instinct." At thirteen he composed a mass, and from 
that age onward produced a succession of pieces. They were 
all much admired, and as he walked the streets of Florence 
people used to point to him as the yoimg prodigy. For 
a time his music was published in tie name of his master, 
Giuseppe Sarti ; but at the age of nineteen Cherubini was 
recognized as " one of the most learned and accomplished 
musicians of the i^e." When only twenty-three he had pro- 
duced thirteen original operas. He settled at Paris, and 
continued as a composer during the long period of aeventy 
years. 

Joseph Hayds (1732-1809) was born at Rohrou, in Lower 
Austria. He was the eldest of twenty children of a humble 
wheelwright. At twelve years of age he was engaged to sing 
as a chorister, and at sixteen had to provide for himself. He 
had for a time a great struggle for existence, but gradually 
got work and pay sufficient. He played a violin in one 
church, and the organ in another, and taught pupils. At 
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MILITARY genius hoa often blossomed in youth, aud 
Bome of the most renowned genorals the world baa 
ever Been won their greatest fame ere they reached thirty 
years of age. 

Alexakdbh tub Great (b.c. 356-333) exercised a mighty 
power over mankind by hia youthful conquests. He waa 
the son of Philip, King of Macedonia, and was educated 
with great care, both physically and mentally, by the beet 
mftsters available. The great Greek philosopher Aristotle 
was for a time his teacher, and exercised great influence on 
bis mind aud character. To him he was indebted for clear 
and comprehensive views of politics in relation to govern- 
ment, and probably also for hia love of discovery. At the 
age of sixteen Alexander was invested with the government 
of the kingtlom dunug the absence of hia father, He was 
only (eighteen whejt he won hia £rst battle at Cheronea, 
where he displayed great impetuosity and courage, At tlie 
ago of twenty he succeeded to the throne on the murder of 
his father, and found himself Burrounded by enemies on eveiy 
side. His decision and energy rapidly established his posi- 
tion, and he was elected by the Greeks in an assembly to 
lead the war against Persia. The Laoedsmonians were tha 
only dissentients. 
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Alexander made ample preparations for invading Asia. 
In ac. 334 he crossed the Hellespont with 35,000 men, of 
whom 5,000 were cavalry. He steered with his own hand 
to the spot where the Greeks were believed to have landed 
for the war with Troy, and as he approached the shore, he 
hurled a. spear as a sign that he had taken possession of Asia, 
and was the first to leap upon the beach. All his Homeric 
enthusiasm was kindled, and he sought inspiration at the 
tomb of Achilles, the model hero of the Trojan war. 

His first conflict with the Persians was on the banks of 
the Granicus, where ha defeated those who opposed his 
passage. His loss was comparatively small; but Alexander 
showed his sympathy with the wounded by visiting them in 
person, and by providing for the relatives of tlie slain. By 
this generosity he won the affection of all his troops. The 
moral effect of his tirst victory was great, and he gained on 
easier conquest over all the towns of Asia Minor. 

"When he reached Gordiura, the ancient capital of the 
kings of Pluygia, he found a sacred relic in the citadel, with 
which it was believed the fortunes of Asia were associated. 
The founders of the Phrygian dynasty had been peasants, 
and they had ridden into the capital on a rude waggon, the 
yoke of which had been fastened to the pole by a complicated 
mass of cordage called "the Gordian knot" This wa^on 
was the palladium of the city, and an oracle had declared 
that the empire of Asia awaited the man who could untie it. 
Alexander ascended the citadel amidst the excited fears and 
hopes of all, and deliberately cut the knot with his sword to 
indicate how the prophecy would be fulfilled. 

The Persians were now thoroughly alarmed, and Darius 
gathered all the military resources of his empire to resist the 
conqueror. He had made his atrangeraenta for triumph, and, 
as in the case of Xerxes, was accompanied by Ins queen, his 
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harem, and court, and treasure, with all paraphernalia 
splendour. By an adroit effort, the Persian aiiny got in 
rear of the Greeks, and Alexander, like N'apoleon at Mar> 
engo, had to tura round to meet the enemy between hira and 
his own country. The battle of Isaua was fought with great 
courage and skill, and resulted in a complete overthrow ot 
the Persian host. Darius fled, and Alexander entered the 
royal tent of the Persian monarch in the evening as ht 
turned from the pursuit He found the bath steaming with 
odours, and the banquet spread with Oriental luxury, while 
the adjacent harem was wailing over the supposed death ot 
Dariua 

This battle decided the fate of Asia. Alexander received 
the submission of cities as he advanced till he came to Tyro, 
which withstood his siege for seven months. Aft«r it waa 
token, the army passed along the share of Palestine. Whea 
near Jerusalem the conqueror met a deputation of the high- 
priest Jaddua and of priests and citizens, who implored hi» 
mercy. Contrary to the expectation of his generals, hs 
granted the request, as he had seen in a dream the God erf 
Jaddua the bigh-pricst encouraging his passage into Asia. 

Alexander nest visited Egypt, where he was welcomed at 
the deliverer from Persia. He marked out the site of a 
city to which his own name was to he attached, and where 
so much glory was afterwards to be gathered. 

Meantime the Persians were collecting new forces to resist 
his arms. The great and final encounter took plac 
Arbeia, b.c. 331, and the Persian army was annihilated. The 
empire of the East then lay at the feet of tlie young hejo of 
twenty-five, He speedily reached Babylon, and subdued all 
the cities of the kingdom. The conqueror next penetrated 
into India, and marched over the Punjfib, the country ol' 
the five rivers. He returned to Babylon, where, after a 
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drunken debauch, he was seized with fever, and died B.C 
323, Boarcely thirty-three years of aga Hia body was con- 
veyed to Alesandria. Eighty-four mules, each with a, cover 
of gold and golden bella, drew tie gilded car which contained 
his remains. No funeral had ever been so magnificent. It 
took a whole year to come from Babylon to the new city of 
Alexandria. A golden coffin and a splendid temple received 
it, and that quarter of the city which contained the tomb 
was long after known as " The Body." 

Alexander's conquest of the world at twenty-five was one 
of the grandest military achievements of youth. It spread 
the Greek language and civilization to a vast extent in space 
and time. 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian (B.C. 247-182), was one of the 
greatest generals of the ancient world When only nine 
years of age, his father Hamilcar took him into Spain, and, 
it is said, made him swear on an altar eternal hostility to 
Eome. Hannibal never forgot the vow, and his whole life 
was spent in carrying it out, He was well trained in arms 
under his father's eye, and he was taught both Latin and 
Greek. When eighteen he lost his father ; but Hasdruba], 
his brother-in-law, and the successo 
him with the chief command of i 
prises. At twenty-five 
him commander-in-chief, and it \ 
ment at Carthage. From this time he looked forward to the 
conquest of Italy as the goal of his ambition. Ho subdued 
Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and passed unimpeded to the 
E.h6ne. He then attempted to cross the Alps ; which, by an 
incredible amount of hardship and fatigue, was accomplished 
in fifteen days ! This march was one of the most renowned 
in all ancient history. When he reached the valley of Aosta, 
in Italy, he had no more than 20,000 foot and 6,000 horse. 
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yet he defeated the Boman legions as he advanced to the 
foot of the ApeonineB. Great hardships and loss wers 

experienced in crossing the mountains, and Hannibal him- 
self lost the sight of one eye by ophtlialniia. After a brief 
repose be led his ti-oops against the Komans near Lake 
Thrasymene, and won a decisive victory. The Romans 
while made great preparations to resist hiui with a large 
force, and after considerable delay the two armies met on tho 
field of Canna-, a small town of Apulia. The Uomans wer 
90,000 strong, and the Carthaginians were much inferior ii 
numbers ; but the discipline of the troops, and the power ol 
his cavalry, gave the victory to Hannibal The Romans left 
between forty and fifty tliouaand on the field, among whont 
were the Consul j^uiiliua, both the consuls of tlie preceding 
year, the late master of the horse, more than eighty senatora, 
and a multitude of knights. Hannibal did not follow up hli 
victory by marching at once into Rome, and thus lost the 
realization of his hope. He took Capua, and occupied tha 
south. The achievements of this young hero of thirty 
years were most marvBllouB when we consider the obstacles 
which he liad to encount«r. The tide at length turned : the 
scene of conflict shifted to Africa, and the fortune of war 
changed. Hannibal was defeated at Zama, b.c :^03, by tha 
great Roman general Scipio. This proved the fall of tli« 
Carthaginian hero, who fled to Bithynia, where the Romans 
pursued him. To avoid falling into their hands, wliiuh he 
deemed too great humiliation, he took poison and died, 
ac, 182. 

It has been truly said that "all the great masters in the 
art of war — from Beipio to tJie Emperor Napoleon I. — have 
concurred in their homage to his genius. But in comparing 
Hannibal with any other of the great leaders of antiquity, 
we must ever bear in mind the peculiar circumstances 
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which he was placed lie was not in the position either of 
a powerful monarch disposing at hia pleasure of the whole 
resources of the state, nor yet in that of a republican leader, 
supported by the patriotism and national spirit of the people 
that followed him to battle. Feebly and grudgingly sup- 
ported by the government at home, at the head of an army 
composed of mercenaries of many nations, of men fickle and 
treacherous to all others but himself, men who had no other 
bond of union than their common confidence in their leader, 
yet not only did he retain the attachment of these men, ua- 
shaken by any change of fortune, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, but he trained up army after army, and long 
after the veterans that had followed him over the Alps had 
dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new levies were 
as invincible as their predecessors." 

PuBLira Cornelius Scipio (b.c 234-1H3) was of a re- 
markable race, and early developed great genius in command. 
He saved the life of his father at the battle o£ TicLuus when 
he was only seventeen, and he fought at Cannse two years 
afterwards. He offered himself as proconsul at twenty-four, 
and was appointed to the command of the army in Spain, 
where his career was a succession of victories over the 
Carthaginians. To his far-seeing generalship the subjugation 
of Spain was only the means to an end — the transference of 
the war to Africa. This he accomplished when he was 
thirty, and at that age conquered the greatest captain of the 
time. When Hannibal was asked by Scipio, "Who was 
the greatest general 1 " he ansn-ered, " Alexander the 
Great."— "Wlo was second? "—"Pyrrhus."^" Who the 
thirdl" — " Myself," replied the Carthaginian. — " What would 
you have said then if you had conquered mel" asked Scipio 
in astonishment — " I should tben liave placed myself before 
Alexander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other generals," 
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ports came to be known as his, and the Washingtoa brand waa 
habitually exempted from inspection. A most reliable man 
liis words and his deeds, hia professions and biB practice^ 

are ever found in most perfect harmony He bad wisdom 

beyond most, giving him deep insight into the wants of ths 
time. He had clear perceptions of the duty which lay to 
his hand. What he saw to be right, the strongest impulsefl 
of his soul constrained him to da A massive intellect and aa 
iron strength of will were given to him, with a gentle, loving 
heart, with dauntless couragEi, with purity and loftmess 
aim. He had a work of extraordinary difficulty to perform, 
History rejoices to recognize in him a revolutionary 
against whom no questionable transaction has ever been 
alleged," Among warriors, statesmen, and patriots, Washing* 
ton was, as Lord Byron said. 



Arthitr Wklleblev (1769-1852), the first Duke of Wet 
lington, entered the army in 1787. TTis promotion vraa 
rapid. He was captain in 1791, major in 1793, and lieo- 
tenant-colonel in the same year, when twenty-four years of 
age. He then fell into the groove of seniority ; hut he t 
colonel in 1796, and major-general in 1802, This rapid p 
motion was in accordance with the purchase system so long 
prevalent, and by political influence ; but he was a verj 
efficient officer. Before ho had attained his twenty-fi 
year he was elected a member of the Irish House ■ 
Commons. The fortune of his family was small, and tl 
young officer had to practise economy. He thought debt 
disoredjtahle, and said, " It makes a slave of a man. 1 hav( 
often known what it was to be in want of money, but ] 
never got into debt." 
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B It was in India that the brilliant career of the national 

I hero began. He went there in 1797, when he was twentj- 

I six. He served under General Harris in the campaign 

I against Tippoo Sahib, and was placed in command at Serin- 

I gapatam. He maintained then the highly honourable conduct 

which always afterwards characterized him, and said, " I 

should be ashamed of doing any of tlie dirty things that I 

am told are done in some of t!ie commands of the Carnatic." 

In 1803 he won the battle of Assaye, the hardeat fought of 

any that had ever taken place in India. He found himself 

in presence of 50,000 men, secured on both sides by vOlagcs 

I and rivers, and covered on their front by 128 pieces of 
cannon. He had less than 8,000, and of these only 1,500 
were British, with 17 guns. He made a well-directed attack, 
and though he lost in killed and wounded ITO ofGeera and 
2,000 men, he carried all before him. The victory of Aasaye 
put an end to the Mahratta War, and placed Sir Arthur 
Weilesley among the foremost military commanders of his 

His subsequent career belongs to his mature life ; but it 
fulfilled the auspicious commencement, and he pursued a 
career of victory amidst many difficulties and against the 
most successful conqueror in Europe without losing a gun. 
The Peninsular War called forth all his skill and courage; 
and the eyes and hopes of the nation were upon him. He 
fully sustained his character, and was rewarded with unusual 
honours. He attained the sununit of his fame at Waterloo, 
and, having given peace to the Great Powers, retired at the 
age of forty-six as the greatest hero of Europe, to survive his 
renown for nearly forty years. His high principle was duty, 
and not glory. He was a Spartan in his personal manners, 
yet the polished courtier and the popular hero. When he 
died in 1852 he got a national funeral, and his remains were 
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laid to rest beside those of Bnglaad'a greatest narol I 
Lord Nelson, in St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 

Napoleon Bitonaparte {1769-1821) was bom in 
year as his great rival and conqueror tho Duke of WeUington. M 
He was a native of Corsica, and educated at the military solu 
of Brienne. He entered the array at the age of sixteen. T 
French Revolution opened up to his ambitious mind, whi 
he was only twenty, a career equal to hia pre-eminent milita 
genius. He had the command of the artillery at the s: 
of Toulon when he waa twenty-four. Before he was tliir 
he gained the battle of Lodi as commander of the army 
Italy, subdued the Italian states, and pushed his conquei 
over the Austrians till he was within thirty miles of Vienn 
He then took Malta, and fought the battle of the Pyraini 
in Egypt ; and although checked there by the British troo[ 
ho overthrew tho Directory in Franco, and was proclaim 
First Consul in 1799. He took his army over the Alps 
1800, fought the battle of Marengo, and became n 
ttaly. Ho wna only thirty-five when he became Empen 
and liad the Po])e of Home at Paris to grace his corouatic 
When the pontitf had blessed tlie crown. Napoleon chec 
mated him, seized the cro\im, and put it on his own het 
and then on the head of Josephine. In five years after ; 
had fought and gained battles till ho was master of Eurt 
from Vienna to Madrid and Naples. 

His career was somewhat like that of Alexander the Ore 
and be had an extraordinary power of fascinating m^l n 
of attaching them with enthusiasm to his cause. IHioi^ 
devoid of moral principle and a good consoience, degraded I 
gross immoralities, his achievements of youth were duz 
with military talent Glory, and not duty, was hia g 
watchword, and his career, though so brilliant, was eati 
without a worthy object, 
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The loss of his army by the bnrning of JIoscow and the 
terrible ordeal of the winter did not quench hia ambition. 
A new army was cheerfully afforded him by the French, and 
he gained the battles of Liltzen and Bautzen. The great 
battle of Leipsic, however, proved disastrous ; and the allied 
powers haviDg become too strong for him, he was exiled to 
Elba in 18U. Yet in 1815 he escaped, rallied the French 
people around his standard, expelled Louis XVIII. from the 
throne, and faced the allied armies at Waterloo. It was an 
extraordinary instance of personal influence and popularity. 
The opposing forces, however, under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington, were too much for him. He lost Water- 
loo, fled to Paris, and surrendered to the British. He was 
then only forty-six ; but ho had changed the political map of / 
Europe many times, and had set up several of his brothers 'W 
and officers as kings, and made himself a terror to England. 
He died in exile at the island of St Helena in 1821 ; but 
his remains were subsequently taken to Paris, where a 
splendid mausoleum was erected for them in the Hotel 
des Invalides, and where his admirers were so numerous 
that hia nephew was elected President of the French Re- 
public in 1848, and Emperor in 1852, 

The system of routine does not afford the same oppor- 
tunities to youthful command ; but there are still instances 
of precocious ability in all the departments of military ser- 
Tice. Marshal Net rose in youth to be a general officer, 
intrusted with command. Lord Wolselet became a general 
officer while comparatively young, and was intrusted with 
high enterprises, requiring military skill, both in Canada 
and Africa, In the Indian service young officers have fre- 
quently distinguished themselves in keen encounters, though 
promotion came slowly to reward their merit 
(IBS) 17 
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The late General Gordon (1833^1885) woa sent to i 
Crimea when he waa twenty-one, and went throiigb a lu 
experience before SebastopoL He got his company ai 
twenty-BiK, and was sent to China. He there displayet 
Bucli ability as to be nominated to the Cliinese Govemineiil 
as a suitable commander to discipline an army to put down 
the rebellion. "Gordon," says Mr. Archibald Forbes, " 
just turned thirty^a young man truly for a task so arduous 
But men of his stamp are not to be judged by their years 
The art of war, perhaps more than any other art, demand 
experience in its successful practitioners. But sometimei 
although rarely, soldiers move to the front in whom i 
innate genius for war dispenses with the tuition of expe 
ence. Sheridan, when he sent Early ' whirling up t 
Shenandoah Valley,' had not Gordon's years when the latt 
toot the command of the ' Ever Victorious Army.' Roiml 
Mackenzie at twenty-one was pronounced by General Gran 
the finest cavalry division commander of the Union armiei 
Bkobeleff bad conquered Khokand before he reached eight 
and-twenty." 

Gordon took command of the Chinese army. Its office 
were of all nations of Europe and America, though Ame 
cans were the most numerous. The non-com miasioned office 
were all Chinese ; the men were also Chinese. Yet so wi 
were they disciplined that Gordon led his army throa^ 
thirty-three engagements in less than two years. He j 
down the rebellion amidst many difEcuUiea, but always o 
quering. The Chinese Government loaded him with honoui 
and offered him presents of money, which he declined, 
merchants and bankers of Shanghai also testified their grat 
tude; and the British minister in China wrote that "Colom 
Gordon well deserves her Majesty's favour; for, indepeiu 
ently of the skiU and courage he has shown, his dlsinte 
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BBtednesB has elevated our national character in the eyes of 
the Chinese." 

He returned to England with the gloiy of the "Ever 
Victorious Army " around his name, and was then only 
thirty-two years of aga 

His first career in the Soudan, from 1874 to 1879, waa a 
marvellous exercise of successful government, where his per- 
sonal character and his unflinching courage and rectitude 
shone in the brightest light. He was both a governor- 
general and a phdanthropist, and he retired from his ardu- 
post at the age of forty-six. He had not yet done with 
the Soudan. He was again sent there by the British Govern- 
ment in I8S4, in the belief that he was the only man who 
could restore peace to the region distracted by the Mahdi 
He did wonders and held out long, till he was surrounded on 
all sides. Belief was too lato in reaching him, and he fell a 
victim to treachery in 188S, at little over fifty years of age. 

He was a man of high principle, rare courage, and sincere 
piety — a hero in every sense. Great was the grief of the 
British empire and the civilized world when the sad tidings 
of hia massacre spread. It was felt that the mighty had 
fallen, and that one of the most chivalrous and God-fearing 
men of the nineteenth century had been prematurely lost to 
the age. But he was ready to die, and had a resignation to 
the will of infinite wisdom as rare as it was beautiful, and a 
simple faith in the Lord Jesus Christ which made him feel 
at peace. The rehgious life and martial courage were united 
in him ; and he gave one of the noblest examples of self- 
denial, of the fear of God, and of the love of Christ and 
love of the African race. 

Mr. John Ruskin, in his lecture on "War" at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, thus addressed young ■« 
"Remember that your fitness for all future trust c 
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Upon what you are now. No good Goldier in his otd age wax % 
ever careless or indolent ia hts youth. Many a giddy a 
thoughtlesa boy has become a good bishop, or a good lawyer, 
or a good merchant ; but no such an one ever became a goo< 
general I challenge you in all history to find a record of i 
good floldier who was not grave and earnest in his youth 
And, in general, I have no patience with people who 1 
about the though tlesanesa of youth indulgently, I 
infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age and the indul 
gence due to that. When a man has done hia work, j 
nothing can any way bo materially altered in his fate, Ii 
him forget his toil and jest with his fate if he will ; but w 
excuse can you find for wilfulness of thought at the v 
time when every crisis of future fortune hangs on your ds 
ciaions] A youth thoughtlees, when all the h 
home for ever depends on the chances or the passions of s 
hour! A youth thoughtless, when the career of all hia day 
depends on the opportunity of a moment! A youth though! 
less, when his every act is a foundation-stone of future c 
duot, and every imagination a fountain of life or death! 
thoughtless in any after years rather than now; thou|^ 
indeed, there is only one place where a man may be nobl" 
thoughtless — his death'loed. No thinking should ever be lei 
to be done thera" 
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IN the difficult work of statesmansliip the sage remark of 
the youngest of the friends of the great patriarch Job 
is appropriate — " Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom." So majiy interests are involved in 
national politics, and so many considerations of an inter- 
national importance require to be fully viewed, that it is 
scarcely to be expected that youth should possess the neces- 
sary sagacity for the conduct of pubHc affiiirs. Yet, apart 
altogether from hereditary position, there have been some 
notable instances of precocious statesmanship in young men. 
OcTAVius {63 B,c.-14 A.D.) became Cicsar when he was 
only nineteen. He was made triumvir at twenty-two, and 
he got the proud title of Augustus, as master of the Roman 
empire — the most colossal of the ancient world — when he 
waa thirty-three. He was bom 63 B.&, hut lost his father 
when only four years of age. His mother married again, but 
she superintended the education of her son, as also did his 
step-father, with the utmost vigilance. His uncle, Julius 
Ccesar, took great interest in him, and became deeply attached 
to him. He hoped to make him his son by adoption, and to 
train him to be his successor in ability. He therefore 
watched over his education with great care, and personally 
aided it. 
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The joang Octavius gave great promise ia the early 
which he put forth. In hia twelftli year he pronoanced 
eulog^um at the funeral of hia grandmother Julia, with whom, 
he had resided from the time of his father's death. 
teen he assumed the toga virilU, and was made a member of 
the College of Pontifla. He was then well trained in military 
exercises, which helped greatly to strengthen his delicate 
stitution. He protitod much intellectually from his teachers, 
Apollodorus of Fergamus, and Theogenes the mathematician. 

He was nineteen when the great Cwsar felJ, and being 
hailed as Csesar by the soldiers, "he at once took his posi- 
tion as a man, and displayed the very highest ability. 
"The state of parties at Rome was moat perplexing; and 
one cannot but admire the extraordinary tact and prudei 
which Augustus displayed, and the skill with which a youth 
of barely twenty contrived to blind the most experienoed 
statesmen in Rome, and eventually to carry all his designs; 
into effect." He had to contend against Antony, the cfaleC 
of his late uncle's party, and Brutus, the chief opponent; 
but he conducted himself so as to win the favour both 
senate and people, and to be regarded by Cicero, " who 
first looked uiron him with contempt, as the only man cap' 
able of delivering the republic from its troubles." OotaviuE 
was also great as a warrior, and won the battle of Actiiun, 
which decided the fate of the world, and established his 
triumph as the chief of the state. He took oflice only for 
a period of years, and assumed no outward appearance of 
raonai'chy. He Uved aa a citizen with the world at 
feet, and kept up the forms of the republic while he held 
imperial power. Though so large a part of the knoi 
world was subject to him — from the Pillars of Hercules 
the waters of Babylon, and from the forests of Germany 
the sands of Libya — there was almost universal peace. Th( 
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greatest era o£ Roman literature culminated in his reign. 
Virgil and Horace, Lucretius and Ovid, Seneca and Cicero, 
flourished in that age. And then occurred the grandest 
event in human history ; the fulness of time came, and a 
decree from Augustus brought Joseph and Mary to Bethle- 
hem, and Jesus Christ was bom. The sacred narrative has 
particularly preserved the fact that in the reign of Augustus 
came the true King of men. 

Alfred the Gkeat {849-901) was born at Wantage, in 
Berkshire, in 849, and, as Gibbon saya, "amidst the deepest 
darkness of barbarism, the virtues of Antoninus, the leain- 
ing and valour of a Ca?3ar, and the legislative spirit of a 
Lycurgus were manifested in this patriotic king." He suc- 
ceeded to the crown when only twenty-one, and had much 
to do to keep tis little kingdom of Wesses from the pagan 
Danes. He had soon to yield to their power, and seek 
safety in disguise ; but he kept up his spirit by reading the 
Psalms, and by making songs and singing them to his harp. 
Disguised as a minstrel, he watched the conquerors, and 
kept up communication with his faithful people. When at 
length, in his twenty-ninth year, he escaped, and set up his 
standard and gained his kingdom, he manifested a singular 
ability as a statesman, framed laws founded on the Scrip- 
tures, distinguished for their humanity, justice, and mercy. 
He laid the foundation of England's greatness in its mon- 
archy, its literature, and its religion. 

"One cannot help," said Burke, "being amazed that a, 
prince who lived in such turbulent times, who commanded 
personally in fifty-four pitched battles, wbo had so disordered 
a province to regulate, who was not only a legislator but a 
judge, and who was continually superintending his armies, 
his navies, the traffic of hia kingdom, his revenues, and the 
. conduct of all his officers, could have bestowed so much of 
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Ilis time on religious exercises and speculative kuowledge^ 
but the exertion of all his faculties and virtues seems to havi 
given mutual strength to all of them." 

Ue was a great sufferer from his seventeenth year, and 
subject to epileptic fits ; but during those trying years ol 
his youth, and when in hiding, he disciplined his mind for 
the great and pious work forvhich he has been so gratefully 
and affectionately remembered. By the force of an unyield- 
ing will he learned "to overcome the heaviest cares that 
ever weighed upon any ruler engaged in a contest with s, 
most terrible foe, and under the weight of corporeal weak- 
ness anil the cares of the outer world to prosecute n 
ingly his great purpose." His biographer Aaser asserte that 
Alfred had in youth "beggetl for some protection against 
bis passiona, for some corporeal suffering which might arm 
him against temptation, ho that his spirit might be enabled 
to raise him above the weakness of the Besb." He wa» 
indeed subjected to a most painful malady, which rendered 
him absolutely incapable of any esertion for a time, 
was seiKed with fear and trembling — an epilepsy which often 
came upon him. Physicians could do little to mitigate, and' 
nothing to prevent, these attacks ; but the king himself com-- 
mitted his way to God in prayer, and only desired to bff 
enabled to fulfil his high and important offica 

He was the founder of the English constitution, of trial 
by jury, of local government, and probably of the TJniverBity 
of Oxford. He was twelve years of age before a maetw 
could be found to teach him the alphabet; but he wi&he^ 
eveiy child in his kingdom to be taught. He » 
economist of hia time, and had a method of regulating iL 
He is universally characterized bs one of the wisest, best^ 
and greatest of English kings, 

Edward VI, (1537-1553J, King of England, was a ra- 
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markable youth. His mother, Jane Seymour, died a fort- 
night after his birth ; but be was very kindly watched over 
by the last of Henry the Eighth's wives, Catherine Parr, a 
lady of great intelligence and virtue, who instilled into hia 
mind sound moral principles. His education was iotrusted 
to Sir Anthony Cooke, and to Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. The young prince was a good learner, and 
made rapid prt^ess. When he came to the throne in 1547 
he was nine years old, but even then he had made consider- 
able attainments. There are letters still extant, written by 
him in French and Latin, which attest the skill which he 
had acquired in these languages. By the will of his father, 
sixteen executors were empowered to act for the king during 
his minority. The Duke of Somerset was by them elected 
Protector of the realm. 

There have often been minors on the throne, especially in 
those ages of warfare which took kings to the field. Scot- 
land frequently sufiered the curse of " the land whose king 
IB a child." And there were intrigues and cabals in England 
during the brief reign of the boy-king. But the Duke of 
Somerset and the Council were friends of the Reformation, 
and it was greatly advanced during their rule. Archbishop 
Cranmer used his opportunity to improve the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Articles of Religion, and generally to 
promote the religious instruction of the peopla 

When Edward "VI. was crowned he wished the Bible as 
■well as the sword to be carried before him. "The Bible," 
he said, " is the sword of the Spirit, and is to be preferred 
before these. It ought in all right to govern ns : without 
it we are nothing, and can do nothing. He that rules with- 
out it is not to be called God's minister or a king." The 
piety no less than the learning of the young king was early 
developed, and won for him the respect of the Reformers. 
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Calvin was very anxious for a general oonferenos (rf t 
Reformed Churches on matters of doctrine, discapliae, s 
govermnent, for the purpose of promoting a union of Pro 
estant Chriatendora, The project had the approbatio 
the Archbisliop of Canterbuiy, and Edward VJ, offered 1 
capital as the place for the congress. There were, howevf 
difficulties in the way, and the short reign of the young k 
soon ending, the proposed conference never assembled. 

Edward VI. took an intelligent interest in public aSait 
and displayed a wisdom beyond his years. While he fills 
the throne no Roman Catholic suffered death for his religioi 
and there was less persecution than in any country of Europt 
Mr. Froude says : "Edward showed no symptoms ol viavt 
ing ia religion ; but he was gaining an insight beyond 1 
years into the diseases of the realm, which threatened d&ngi 
to those who had abused Iiis childhood. He had followe 
and noted down the successive tamperiugs with the currenq 
He was aware ot his debts, and of the scandal of them ; a 
we have seen him seeking political information without il 
knowledge of the Couiicii He understood the necessity ( 
economizing the expenditure, of scrutinizing the administv 
tion of the revenues, and of punishing fraud, 
actively interfere but little, but the little was in 
direction." When the Reformation of the Ecclesiaatiei 
Laws was prepared with great ability and care by Craoma 
Peter Martyr, John O'Lasco, and others, there still r 
in it a clause for sending obstinate heretics to the e 
"The king," says Ur. Froude, "was already more clei 
sighted than the Archbishop of Canterbury," He did v 
such a penalty. The Reformation of the EcclesiasticBl Iiai 
failed to get sanction, and many evils continue to exist i 
this day, 

A pu!mouai-y diseaae seized the young king ; but he v 
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very anxious regarding the welfare of the nation, and wiahed 
to secure a Protestant aucceasion. In this he was made the 
victim of Northumberland's conspiracy, as so many others 
were ; but ere he died he prayed, " O Lord, save thy chosen 
people of England; defend this realm from Papistry; and 
maintain thy true religion." He died in the sixteenth year 
of his age, and left an example of piety, purity, and probity 
in youth. 

The Prince op Orajjge (1650-1702), to whom as William 
IIT. we owe so many of our constitutional priWIeges, was a 
great statesman in his youth. His achievements were of the 
highest order, and of European fame. " Since Octavius," 
Bays Lord MacauJay, " the world had seen no such instance 
of precocious statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists were sur- 
prised to hear the weighty observations which at seventeen 
the prince made on public affairs, and still more surprised to 
see a lad, in situations in which he might have been expected 
to betray strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturb- 
able as their own. At eighteen he sat among the fathers 
of the commonwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious as the 
oldest among them. At twejity-one, in a day of gloom and 
terror, he was placed at the head of the administration. At 
twenty-three he was renowned throughout Europe as a 
soldier and a politician. He had put domestic factions 
under his feet ; he was the soul of a mighty coalition ; and 
he had contended in the field with some of the greatest gen- 
erals of his age." 

He was early left an orphan by both parents, and was 
ever closely watehed. He had few advisers around him, 
and at fifteen had all his domestics removed from him by a 
jealous government His situation aided his development 
He cultivated learning, and kn.ew Iiatin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and English. He was well instructed in 
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law, government, and reli^on. He inhaled the great prin- 
ciples o£ dvil and religious liberty from patriotic and p 

teacbere, and bad 8troug personal convictioas alike on polit 
and theology. He had great natural senHC, great power a 
will and seif-controL " Long before he reached manhood hi 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry a 
guarded answers, how to conceal all paseioiia under the seu 
show of grave tranquillity. He was weak, sickly, afithmatiq 
and consumptive, and when he reached manhood bad ai 
attack of small-pos. Yet he liad a courage that never koei 
fear, and a vigour of mind in youth that no excitement coul< 
dialodge." His qualities in youth are a splendid illustratiw 
of the attainments and character that may be acquired a 
early years to fit a man for future work. He died at fifty 
one, the most able monarch of a free people in Europe, 

William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham (1T08-1778) 
waa a younger son, and had to choose a profession. Afto 
attendance at Eton, and at Trinity College, Oxford, he g 
a comet's commission in the army. His abilities had I 
marked at the university, and it was thought deBirable % 
bring him into Parliament to aid the opposition against ^ 
Kohert Walpole, who had long been at the helm of tb 
government When he entered the House of Commoll 
there waa an opposition to the ministry being orgs 
under the Prince of Wales, and an immense interest wi 
taken in the movement. Pitt addressed the House for t£ 
first time when the prince's marriage was under discoEmoi 
and made a great impression. " A contemporary hietoiia 
describes Mr. Pitt's first speech as superior oven to tfi 
models of ancient eloquence. According to Tindal, it w% 
more ornamented than the speeches of Demosthenes, sif 
less diffuse than those of Cicero." Lord Macaulay says th| 
this encomium is without meaning, and of course undeserved 
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though he is ready to acknowledge the superior abilities of 
Pitt When the young statesman spoke again in opposition 
to the Bill for registering seamen, Sir Robert WaJpole 
taunted him with his youtk The reply has been preserved 
Ets a model of eloquence. Unfortunately the reports of the 
House of Commons at that time were not taken down by 
shorthand writers, but were made up by writers specially 
engaged for the press. Dr, Samuel Johnson was then acting 
for the Gentlejnan's Magazine, and his hand may therefore be 
traced in the following language put into the mouth of Pitt ; — 

"Sir, the atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall attempt neither to palliate nor to 
deny, but content myself with wishing that I may be one of 
those whose follies may cease with their youth, and not of 
that number who are ignorant in spite of their experience. 

"Whether youth can be imputed to any mac as a reproach, 
I will not, sir, assume the province of determining ; but 
surely age may become justly contemptible, if the opportuni- 
ties which it brings have passed away without improvement, 
and vice appears to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age 
has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
either of abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his 
gray hairs should shield him from insult. Much more, sir, 
ia he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has 
receded from virtue, and become more wicked with less 
temptation ; who prostitutes himself for money which he 
cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of hia life in the ruin 
of his country. 

" But youth, sir, is not my only crime : I have been 
accused of acting a theatrical part A theatrical part may 
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either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or tt dlasinialation 
of one's reftl aentimenU, and on adoptiou of the opinkaii 
and language of auothor man. 

" In tlic Hrst setise, sir, the charge is too trifling to lie con- 
futed, and d(srrvG3 only to bo mentioned tliat it may b« 
despised. I nin at liberty, like every other man, to 
own language ; and though, perhaps, I nttiy have son: 
tion to please that gentleman, 1 shall not lay uiyaetf and< 
any restraint, nor very Bolivitously copy liis dictiou or li 
mien, however matured by age or modelled by exjieriencft 

"But if any man shall, liy charging me with th«&tria 
behaviour, imply that I utter any sentiments but my OWi 
I shall treat bJm as a calumniator and a villaiD 
any protection shelter him from the treatment ho d< 
I shall on such an occasion, without scruple, tmmpin upo 
all those forms with which wealth and dignity intrene 
themselves ; nor shall anything but age restrain my resen 
ment — age, which always brings one privilege, that of boia 
insolent and supercilious without punishment 

" But with regard, sir, to those whom I have ofiended, 
am of opinion that if I hod acted a borrowed part, I shou] 
have avoided their censure. The heat that offended th« 
is the ardour of conviction, and that Eeal for the service i 
my country which neither hope nor fear shall influenoe n 
to suppress. I will not rat unconcerned while my liberty 
invade<l, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I will exa 
my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to rejiel the 
and dirag the thief to justice, whoever may protect him in 
viUany, and whoever may partake of his plunder," 

There must have been something grand in the yonthffl 
oratory of Pitt when making his reply to Walpole, to 
forth this language even from Samuel Johnson. It 
listened to with rapt attention, as wuk ntwnyK the case 'v 
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he spoke. He was essentially an actor. Macuulay says — 
" His play of countenance was wonderful : he frequently 
diaconeerted a hostile orator by a single glance of indignation 
or scorn. Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the 
thr illin g aside, was perfectly at his command. It is by no 
means improbable that the pains which he took to improve 
his great personal advaatagea had, in some resqiects, a pre- 
judicial operation, and tended to nourish in him that passion 

for theatrical effect which was one of the most con- 

spicuoas blemishes in his character," 

There was one thing in his character that is of great value 
in every age to young men, and it was especially remarkable 
in an age of corruption — that he was superior to bribery, 
scrupulously exact in public finance ; that he looked for 
support from an enlightened public opinion ; and that he used 
power, " not for the sake of profit or patronage, but from a 
wish to estabhsh for himself a great and durable reputation 
by means of eminent services rendered to the State." Lord 
Brougham said of him: "The firat place among the great 
qualities which distinguished Lord Chatham is unquestionably 
due to firmness of purpose, resolute determination in the 
pursuit of his objects. Tliia was the characteristic of the 
younger Brutus, as he said who spared his life to fall by his 
hand — Qukquid vult, it valde tmlt; and though extremely 
apt to be shown in excess, it must be admitted to be the 
foundation of all true greatness of character," 

He exercised a mighty influence upon his country. He 
was the darling of the people, though his acceptance of a 
peerage is said to have hurt his popularity. The Duchess of 
Marlborough, the best hater of her time, and especially a 
hater of Walpole, left Pitt a legacy of £10,000 for " the noble 
defence he bad made for the support of the laws of England, 
and to prevent the ruin of his country," 
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Hia last appearance in the House of Lords has been n 
historic It v&s to lift up hiB voice against granting Anu 
independence He was very ill, and was rolled in flai 
He had to be helped by his son and son-in-law to his i 
in the House of Lords. When the Duke of Richmond 
made a motion to address hia Majesty to remove Tnjn ii 
and make peace with America on any terms, Lord Chathi 
rose and, after apologizing for his infirmities, said : " I reji 
that the grave has not closed upon me ; that I am still 
to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of tl 
ancient and noble monarchy." He had denounced in 
Btrongest terms the attempt to tax the coloniats, and 
used these memorable words : " If I were an American, as 
am an Engtiahman, while a foreign troop was landed 
country I never would lay down my arms — never/ : 
NEVER 1 " 

He waa deeply moved at the last by the reply of the Du] 
of Richmond, and rose as i£ to say something, but fell doi 
in a convulsive fit, and waa carried away by some of 
peers. He did not long snrviva His end was much 
same as that of the great Roman senator Appius Claudli 
who in age and blindness had gone onoe m 
to protest against the acceptance of the proposals of Pyrrhi 
Dr. Arnold in hia History of Rome has drawn the 
between the two great atatesmen with fine effect. 

William Pitt {1759-1806), the second son of the Earl 
Chatham, was a still more precocious statesman, 
herited a name which at the time of his birth was the nw 
illustrious in tha civilized world, and was pronounced 
every Englishman with pride, and by every enemy of Ei 
land with mingled admiration and terror." His educatii 
was carefully promoted at home under the watchful eye 
hia father, and ho was sent to Cambridge. His genius 
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veloped early. He amazed both parents ahd instructors by 
the interest he took in grave subjects at seran years o£ age. 
He showed the intellect of a maQ when he was only fourteen. 
Before he was fifteen he had acquired more knowledge of 
ancient languages and mathematics than men even of high 
mark take to the university. His preceptor at Cambridge 
had been Senior Wrangler, and was an able tutor. So close 
was the friendship between tutor and pupil that they were 
inseparable, and Dr. Pretyman was almost the only com- 
panion of young Pitt, They were so much attached to each 
other that when the one became the youngest statesman in 
power, the other was made the youngest biahop on the bencL 

Pitt was very strict in his attendance both at studies and 
at chapel, and scarcely ever went to aa evening party. He 
had a passion for mathematics, and his chief delight was in 
Newton's "Principia." His classical learning was scarcely 
less remarkable, and he perused even the obscure hooks of 
Greek literature. He was Master of Arts at seventeen. 
"When nineteen he witnessed his father's last appearance in 
the House of Lords, and assisted him after he fell in con- 
vulsions on the floor. The earl loved all his children, but 
he was fondest and proudest of William, who fully justified 
the anticipations of his father and his tutor. 

William Pitt entered Parliament as soon as he became of 
age, He had been called to the bar, as he had no more than 
£300 a year from his father. He made his first speech in 
the House of Commous before he was twenty-two, in favour 
of Mr. Burke's plan of economical reform. Maeaulay says ; 
" The lofty yet animated deportment of the young member, 
his perfect self-possession, the readiness with which he replied 
to the orators who had preceded him, the silver tones of his 
voice, the perfect structure of his unpremeditated sentences, 
astonished and delighted his hearers. Burke, moved even 
Ots) 18 
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to tears, exclaimed, ' It is not a chip of the old bloek ; it 
the old blouk itself.' 'Pitt will be one of the first meit 
Parliameat,' said a member of the Oiiposition to Fox. •] 
is Eo already,' answered Fox, in whose nature envy had 
place." 

He was scarcely three- and -twenty when he was ma 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; at twenty-four he was t 
First Lord of the Treasury, and at the head of the poll 1 
the TJniversity of Cambridge ; at twenty-five he was " t 
greatest subject England had Been during many generations 

He had from the first an independent spirit, and thonj 
offered the vice-treoaurersbip of Ireland, an easy and luci 
tive office, he declined. He had resolved not to accept ai 
office which did not entitle him to a seat in the Cabinet, a] 
he said so in the House of Commons. The Cabinet tb 
consisted of only seven members. It was thought by man 
and even by himself, that he was wrong, especially 
such an announcement, yet he gained his point sooner tbi 
any could have anticipated. It was an exciting and critii 
time, yet the young statesman held his power unbroken I 
seventeen years 1 When he was twenty-nine he had reach< 
tlie zenith of his fame. 

Macaulay saya truly that " Pitt was emphatically the 
of parliamentary government, the type of hia class, 
minion, the child, the spoiled child of the House of Coi 
mons. For the House of Commons he had a hereditary, 
infantine love. Through bia whole boyhood, the House 
Commons was never out of his thoughts, or out of 1 
thoughts of hia instructors. Reciting at his father's kn 
rendering Thucydides and Cicero into English, analyzing 1 
great Attic speeches on the Embassy and the Crown, he y 
constantly in training for the conflicts of the Houeo 
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Ht! reached tlie sphere for which he was thoroughly 
equipped, and he filled it with consuiamate ability. He had 
great command of language, and equal command of hia 
auditors. "In two parts of the oratorical art which are of 
the highest value to a minieter of state he was singularly 
expert. No man knew better how to be luminous or how 
to be obscure. When he wished to be understood, be never 
Jailed to make himself understood. He could with ease 
present to his audience, not perhaps an exact or profound, 
t but a clear, popular, and plausible view o£ tlie most extensive 
and complicated subject Nothing was out of place; nothing 
was forgotten ; minute detaUs, dates, sums of money, were 
all faithfully preserved in his memory. Even intricate ques- 
tions of tinajice, when explained by him, seemed clear to the 
plainest man among his hearers. On the other hand, when 
he did not wish to be explicit, — and no man who is at the 
head of affairs always wishes to be explidt,^he had a mar- 
vellous power of saying nothing in language which left on 
his audience the impression that he had said a great deal. 
He was at once the only man who could open a budget 
■without notes, and the only man who, as Windham said, 
'could speak that most elaborately evasive and unmeaning of 
human compositions, a king's speech, without prcBieditation.'" 

Throughout his whole career, Pitt kept up the principles 
and promise of his youth. He was never selfish of personal 
gain. He made many peers and pensioners, and scattered 
many honours, but remained plain Mr. Pitt, without the 
Garter, repeatedly offered to him, and without money. "Noth- 
ing did more," says Macaulay, '' to raise his character than 
bis noble poverty. His friends and admirers would have 
enriched him with their gifts, but he would not condescend 
to accept them." 

Pitt was a man of peace, yet he drifted into war with 
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France hy Hie current of national feeling, (md soon renlized 
trouble and misfortune amidst the mtmy difficulties wfaicli 
arose, Ho died January 23rtl, ISOS, tbe twenty-fifth 
versary of tiie day on whicli be entered Parliament, only 
forty-six years of age. He had been altogether nineteen 
years in office. The House of Commons gave his remains 
a public funeral, and laid them amidst the grief of the nation 
in Westminster Abbey, near the grave of his illustrious 
father. Many since then have criticised and condemned his 
public policy, but all will recognize in his rise and power 
one of the most marvellous achievements of youth. 

Charles James Fox (17-19-1806) was the great rival 
of William Pitt. He was the third son of Lord Holland. 
He was educated with less care than Pitt, and by mistaken 
indulgence was too early taken abroad by his father, who 
even encouraged him in gambling, which proved a source of 
HO much misery to both in after years. When he returned 
to school, he was distinguished for his powera and application, 
notwithstanding his follies. He was only nineteen when he 
was elected a member of the House of Commons, and he 
made his first speech before he was twenty-on& "He 
apoke," said Horace Walpole, "with insolence, but with 
infinite superiority of parts." He was an orator like Demos- 
thenes, and slowly yet surely made his way to eminence- 
He himself attributed "his success to the resolution which 
he formed when very young of speaking, well or ill, at least 
once every night," even in Parliament " During five whole 
sessions," he afterwards said, "I spoke every night but one; 
and I regret that I did not apeak that night too." Macautay 
i-emarks that " it would be difficult to name any eminent 
debater who has not made himself a master of his art at the 
expense of his audience." Fox became a thorough master. 
Sir James IVIackiutosh, in his delineation of the character of 
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Mr. Fox, says that "eveiywhere natara!, he carried into 
public something of that simple and negligent exterior which 
belonged to him in private. When he began to speak, a 
common observer might have thought him awkward, and 
even a consummate judge could only have been struck with 
the exquisite justness of his ideas and the transparent sim- 
plicity of his manners. But no sooner had be spoken for 
some time than he was changed into another being. He 
forgot himself and everything around him. He thought 
only of his subject. His genius warmed and kindled as 
he went on. He darted fire into bis audience. Torrents 
of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept across their 
feelings and convictions. He certainly possessed above all 
moderns that union of reason, simplicity, and vehemence 
which formed the prince of orators. He was the most 
Demosthenean speaker since the days of Demosthenes. ' I 
knew him,' says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet written after 
ttieir unhappy difference, 'when he was nineteen, since 
which time he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the most 
brilliant and accomplished debater the world ever saw.' " 

Fox was made a junior Lord of the Admiralty when he was 
twenty-one, and remained such for two years. He resigned 
it on account of some slight offence which he had received 
from Lord North. In 1773, when he was twenty-four, he 
was made one of the Lords of the Treasury. This also he 
resigned a year afterwards, in consequence of a quarrel with 
Lord Nortli. He had ere this formed a friendship with Mr. 
Burke, who was the first to point out a plan of systematic 
opposition to the party in power. Fox entered heartily into 
the plan, and they organized the opposition which has ever 
since been so important a. factor in the House of Commons. 
Fox became the leader of the parliamentary party against 
Mr. Pitt. He had not the opportunity of occupying oifice 
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BO long in early life aa his illustrious rival, but he ga" 
evidence in youth of singular ability, which he dedicated 

the advocacy of views which have met with more general 
approval of hia countt^men than those of Pitt When ho 
died he was buried in Westminster Abbey, nea 
of Pitt Their monuments are together, though &t a d 
tanoa from their graves. 

" For ne'er held nuuble in ita cmst 
Of two anch wondrous men the dust ; 
Gesiua and laate ond talent goae. 
For ever tombed beneath the stone. 
Where — taming thought to human pride — 
The mighty chiefs alptp aide by side. 
Drop upon Fox'b grave the tear, 
Twill triidtlu tu Ma rival's hier ; 

O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem aound. 

And Foi'H shall tie notes reboond." 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (1788-1850), was the son of t 
first baronet, an eminent manufacturer. He was very a 
fully educated, and had a brilliant career at school and a 
the university. He was tho best scholar at Harrow. .A 
Oxford, which he entered as a gentleman commoner, he ws 
remarkably diligent, and had the honour, till then unknown^ 
of taking the first place both in classics and mathes 
His graduation was elq academical ovatioa 

From the outset Feel manifested a high principle ai 
good character, and bore his honours with calmness. I 
was a Tory, and the party which he served was in pow 
when he entered Farhament, at the age of twenty-one. Lon 
Liverpool early discovered in yoimg Peel a tendency to tl 
for himself, and told his father that " he must be put at O 
into the harness of ofEce." 

There was a band of able men then rising in the Houae 
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Commons, and he rose to the very highest place ftmong them, 
not by eloquence, philosophy, or originality, but by the faith- 
ful diachai^e of parliamentary duties. He was made Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies at twenty-three, and a year after 
was transferred to the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
where for five years he laboured amidst discontent, con- 
spiracy, and incipient rebellion. He had to apply the Eng- 
lish remedy of coercion and Protestant ascendency which 
have for so long a time irritated the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland. It was no easy task for bo young a etatesraan. 
At the same time he had to combat the great advocates of 
Catholic emancipation, such as Grattan, Flunkett, and Can- 
ning in the House of Commons. "He, however, always 
spoke on this question with a coolness of temper wonderful 
in hot youth, with the utmost courtesy towards his opponents, 
and with warm expressions of sympathy and even of admira- 
tion for the Irish people." He acted from political expe- 
diency, and was open to conviction and to change. He did 
much to encourage education and order. Daniel O'Connell 
assailed him with the most violent abuse ; but in after years 
Peel proposed and carried Catholic emancipation. He did 
the same for the abolition of the duty on corn, and became 
an advocate of free trade. " He lost his party, but he 
gained tho nation." 

He had the respect of his countrymen, who all mourned 
his premature death from the effect of a fall from his horse, 
July 2nd, 1850. He left a wish in his will that his heir 
diould decline a peerage if offered, as he had done while 
alive. He had also declined the Garter, offered by the Queen 
through Lord Aberdeen. A public statue of him was erected 
by the people in Peel Park, Salford, on which was placed the 
following extract from one of hia great speeches :■ — " It may 
be that I sliall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
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expresaionE of good-'inll in those placra which ure tlie a 
of men whose lot it is to labour and to earn thtax i 
bread by the sweat of their brow — a name remembered wit 
expressions of good-will when they shall recruit their ex.- 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
sweeter because it ia no longer leavened with a sense 
injustice." 

Lord Palmerston (1784-1865) was in Parliament foq 
sixty years, and held office in his youth. Though he love 
to be the KestJir of the House of Commons, he seemed, lit 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl BcssELL, so much associated with him in affio 
entered the House of Commons when young, and from tl 
prestige of his famUy and his attachment to the Libera 
party, was early a statesman in office. 

William Ewart Gladstotje (1809) was bom at LiverpocJ 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchant. "S 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed 
ability in youth. He graduated as a double-first in classioi 
and matliematics. He was in the House of Commons ai 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-five! 
When he published his volume on " The State in 
tions with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay it 
reviewing it said; "The author of this volume is 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished parlia 
mentary abilities — the rising hope of those stern and unbend 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leadeg 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to then^ 
but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions thq 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. Gladsto 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But Mil 
Gladstone disappointed the liopes of his party and the 6 
of his opponents. The promise of his youth, though e 
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nently fulfilled by his peerless abilities, was not fulfilled in 
CoDservative results. He lived to become the greatest 
Liberal leader known in England, and one of the most 
popular among statesmen, even by the National party in 
Ireland. 

In America the way to statesmanship is open to ability. 
Some very distinguished youths have taken a conspicuous 
placa The Constitution of t!ie United States, which is 
acknowledged to be one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modern statesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was the eonstructor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he was 
only twenty years of ag& The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him iato 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end. 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America. He was the 
chief author of the Constitution. He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
retirement in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed first major-general In 1804, 
Ills powerful influence in New York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to the presidency, and from that day Bun- 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his efforts, and challenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite Kew York, in July 1804, 
and though Hamilton refused to fire, Burr shot him dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and had barbarously 
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been introduced into a new country. He was then only'] 
forty-aeven years of age. 

When the heavy debts which had been incurred faced thaj 
American Congress, Washington said to a friend : " What ii 
to be done with this heavy debt?" "There is but one ni 
in America can tell you," said his friend, "and that is Al' 
ander Hamilton." That led to the appointment to 1 
Treasury already noticed. "The success of his tini 
schemes waa immediate and complete." Daniel Webste 
said, "He emote the rock of the national resources, t 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched t 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet." 





IX. 

YOUNG DIVINES. 

THERE have been very many throughout the Christian 
centuries who have in early youth dedicated them- 
selves to the Christian ministry and have been invested with 
the sacred office. Even since a professional education has 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities are afforded to precocious young 
men to be early equipped tor public service. But in their 
case, no less than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it is the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplishment of distinguished work in youth, which war- 
rants our giving them a special ])lace in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising clergy. 

Obigev (185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Christian parents of 
some position in life, and possessed of a competenca It was 
a period of comparative rest to the Church, and Christiana 
were at liberty to resort to the schools of learning without 
any insult or periL The father of Origen, named Leonidas, 
was a man of intelligence and piety. He took a large share 
in the education of his sod, reading the Scriptures with him. 
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and making liini commit passages to memory every day. He 
would often talk witli tlie boy about wliat they read togethir, 
and encourage the eager inquiry of his son. 

The mind of Origon was singularly active and fond of 
investigation. JIewant(;d to find deeper and more hidden 
meanings in tlio sacred U^xt than the literal sense seemed to 
warrant. Jjc^onidas tried to guide and even to check this 
speculative tendcuicy, but at the same time blessed God for 
such a son. Often wlicii thfj boy was asleep he would kiss 
his bare bosom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of Qod's 
Spirit. lie gav(^ him ample opportunity of attending the 
schools for whicli Alexandria then was so renowned ; and 
Origen dcivoted himself to the? jireparatory sciences of gram- 
mar, arithmetic^, and geometry with great zcti\. Philosophy, 
too, charmed his aspiring soul. 

He was early admitt(jd to the Christian school wliich had 
been established at Ah^xandria ])y Paiitixjnus, and over which 
the cultured Chiinent aft(;rwards pn^sided. One of liis fellow- 
students stat<^s that he listcjned with Origen to these early 
tcach(^rs. Tin; tendency of their prelections was towards that 
allegorical exposition whicli the youth himself had indulged 
when list(!ning to the simple expositions of his father. 

Origen c^ven in youth had disciplined his mind to resist the 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in Alexandria, 
and by which so many were ensnared. He lived for sacred 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captivated by 
the sublime and purifying doctrines of Christianity. " Origen'i 
faith," says Dr. Pressensd, " was nurtured in the Church ai 
well as in the home. Christian worship at Alexandria was a 
thing of much ])eauty. Nowhere else were the public prayen 
so poetically rich and full, as we see from the liturgical docu- 
ments of the time. The forms of adoration were grand and, 
solemn, though also striking in their simplicity. It is pleasant] 
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to follow Origea in thought into those daily assemblies, where 
the church of Alexandria, like the woman in the gospel, 
broke over the feet of Christ a vase of very precious oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth in an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
is every reason to believe that Origen had been received to 
the Lord's supper before the death of his father. That ser- 
leply impressive one, and might well leave a ti-ack 
of fire in so susceptible a souL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christians. It was very keen a.nd disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egj'pt Leonidaa, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, " My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared his 
prison as a Christian confessor if his mother had not hid his 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated when Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and six brothers were reduced to want A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and took Origen to her home. 
Ho soon, however, began to teach grammar, that he might 
earn a living. This subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions. 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was closed, 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen aeema to have been specially invited by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became his converts and martyrs 
for the faith. Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 
to preside in the Catechetical School 

" When I had given myself entirely," he says, " to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning had 
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spread abroad, a great uumber of heretics — men veraed in th 
sciesces of Greece, and especiaUj' in philosophy — came to listQ 
to me. I thought it then my duty to study thoroughly th 
dogmas of the heretics and of all truth that the philosopher 
laid claim to telL" He even attended the school of a; 
eminent philosopher to learn the views taught in pagan circle* 
Origen was often in danger of his life as he stood by th( 
martyrs. He was also reduced to privation. He practise) 
great economy, and even austerity — abstained from wini 
and delicacies, wore no shoes, and often slept c 
ground. He even sold a library of valuable manuscript 
which had been copied by his own hand to get a few obol 
— equal to fivepence a day for several years — on which I 
contrived to live. He took no payment from his Christian 
pupils. He is said to have mutilated himself to avoid a 
temptation, from a misconception of the teaching of Chria 
regarding this matter. 

The fame of Origen's teacliing spread far and wide, and hi 
pupils increased so much in numbers that he had to get a 
assistant in Heracles, one of his best disciples. He was ala 
sent for by a Eoman generu.1 to confer with him at Antioo] 
on Christian doctrine, and by Mammrea, the mother of tl 
Emperor Alexander Severus, for the same purpose. I 
visited Antioch, and expounded to his illustrious hearers W 
religion of Christ. 

Origen became a great scholar, and in order to be bettfi 
acquainted with the sacred text, gave himself to the aoqniij 
tion of the Hebrew language. At this time he made tJ 
acquaintance of a friend whom he had the happineBB of lea 
ing from gnosticism to the true faith. With this individai 
Ambrose by name, he would read manuscripts of the Scr 
tures and compare tests till midnight hours. Ambrose the 
placed his fortune at the disposal of Origen, that he mi^ 
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make a correct text by bringing together all the veraiona of 
the Hebrew into Greek. In this great work Origen spent 
twenty-eight years, travelling much during that period to 
collect materials. He employed fourteen soribes, seven of 
them rapid writers and seven copyists, all paid by Am- 
brose. He carefully studied th-e various Greek texts. He 
first published a Tetrapla, in which, in parallel columns, are 
the versions of the Seventy, Aqnila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotioB. He next prepared a Hcxapla, in which were added 
the Hebrew text, and the same in Greek letters. He even 
attempted an Octopla which extended to fifty volumes. 
These precious works were afterwards kept at Ctesarea, where 
Pamphilus, a disciple of Origen, guarded them, and where 
they were seen by the first ecclesiastical historian (Eusebius) 
and by Jerome. They are supposed to have perished at the 
irruption of the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Origen became also a great commentator. He may be said 
to be the father of exegetical theology. He fell into the 
. allegorical interpretation ; hut he, first of all 
divines, attempted a commentary. He wrote on ail the 
aacred books and on many subjects. " He wrote," said 
Jeromej "more than any other man could read." By the 
time that he entered upon this work he was no longer young ; 
he had reached his fortieth year. His after-life was very 
troubled, from accusations of heresy and from persecution. 
But though obliged to leave Alexandria under the ban of the 
Church, he found sympathizers in Palestine, and still conti- 
nued his expositiona He also became a preacher at Ciesarea, 
where he was for the first time ordained as a presbyter. 

At length, in the terrible persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, Origen was cast into prison at Tyre with an iron 
oollar round his neck and his feet for four days in the stocks. 
His life was spared, but his fiume soon after gave way, and 
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expreBsions of good-vill in those places which &re the a 
of men ■whose lot it ia to labour and to earn th^ c 
bread by the sweat of their brow — a name remembered ■« 
expressions of good-will when they shall recruit their ex 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
sweeter because it ia no longer leavened with a sense 
injustice." 

Lord Palmerston (1784-1865) was in Parliament to 
sixty years, and held office in his youth. Though he lovei 
to be the Nestor of the House of Commons, lie seemed, 1 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl BussBLL, so much associated with him in < 
entered the House of Commons when young, and from tb 
prestige of his family and his attachment to the Libera 
party, was early a statesman in office, 

William Ewart Gladstone (1809) was bom at Liverpool 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchant, Yonn| 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed 
ability in youtk He graduated as a double-first in cl 
and mathematics. Ho was in the House of Commons i 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-fivfii 
When he published his volume on " The State in its Itel* 
tions with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay i 
reviewing it said; "The author of this volume i 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished i 
meutary abilities — the rising hope of those stern and unbend 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leads 
whose esperience and eloquence are indispensable to them 
but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions tfaeg 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. Oladstotu 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But Mil 
Gladstone disappointed the hopes of his party and the fi 
of his opponent*!. The promise of hia youth, though t 
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nently fulfilled by hia peerless abilities, was not fulfilled in 
Conservative results. He lived to become the greatest 
Liberal leader known in England, and one of the most 
popular among statesmen, even by the National party in 
Ireland. 

In America the way to Etateamanship is open to ability. 
Some very distinguished youths have taken a conspicuous 
placa The Constitution of the United States, which is 
acknowledged to be one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modern statesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was the constructor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he waa 
only twenty years of age. The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him into 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America, He waa the 
chief author of the Constitution. He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
retirement in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed first major-generaL la 1804, 
his powerful influence in New York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to the presidency, and from that day Burr 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his efibrts, and challenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite New York, in July 1804, 
and though Hamilton refused to fire. Burr shot him dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and had barbarously 
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been introduced into a new conntry. He was then { 
forf^-seven yeara of age. 

When the heavy debts which had been incurred faced tl 
American Congress, Washington said to a friend ; " \ 
to be done with this heavy debt?" "There is but o: 
in America can tel] you," said his friend, "and that ia AJ 
ander Haniilton." That led to the appointment to ; 
Treasury already noticed. " The success of his financial 
Bchemes was immediate and complete." Daniel Webste 
said, "He smote the rock of the national resources, ( 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched t 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet,^ 
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THERE have been very many throughout the Christian 
centuries who have in early youth dedicated them- 
Belves to the Christian ministry and have been invested with 
the sacred office. Even since a professional education has 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities are afforded to precocious young 
men to be early equipped for puhlic service. But in their 
case, no less than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it is the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplishment of distinguished work in youth, which war- 
rants our giving them a special place in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising clergy. 

Origen (185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Christian parents of 
some position in life, and possessed of a competence. It was 
a period of comparative rest to the Church, and Christians 
were at liberty to resort to the schools of learning without 
any insult or peril. The father of Origen, named Leonidaa, 
was a man of intelligence and piety. He took a lai^e share 
g^ education of his son, reading the Scriptures with him. 
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and m&king him oomiuit passages to memory evory i^y. 
vould often talk with the boy about what they read tc 
and encourage the eager inquiry of his son. 

The mind of Origen was singularly active and fond i 
investigation. He wanted to find deeper and more hiddeo 
meanings in the sacred text than tiie literal sen 
warrant. Leouidas tried to guide and even to check this 
speculative tendency, but at the same time blessed God £ 
such a son. Often when the boy waa asleep he would ki 
bis bare bosom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of God*) 
Spirit. He gave him ample opportunity of attending tha 
schools for which Alexandria then was so renowned ; and 
Origen devoted himself to the preparatory sciences of granK 
mar, arithmetic, and geometry with great zeal. Philosophy, 
too, charmed his aspiring souL 

He was early admitted to the Christian school which had 
been established at Alexandria by Pantienua, and ovei" whicl 
the cultured Clement afterwards presided One of his fellow- 
students states that he listened with Origen to these e 
teachers. The tendency of their prelections was towards tiiat 
allegorical exposition which the youth himself bad indulged 
when listening to the simple expositions of his father, 

Origen even in youth had disciplined his mind to resist tl 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in Alexandria, 
and by which so many were ensnared. He lived for s 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captivated 1: 
the sublime and purifying doctrines of Christianity. " Origen^ 
faith," says Dr. Pressens^, " was nurtured in the Chniuh a 
well as in the home. Christian worship at Alexandria was t 
thing of much beauty. Nowhere else were the public pmyec 
80 poetically rich and full, as we see from the liturgical docOi 
ments of tlie time. The forms of adoration were grand t 
solemn, though also striking in their simplicity, It is pleaa 
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to follow Origen in thought into those daily assemblies, where 
tie church of Alexandria, like the woman in the gospel, 
broke over the feet of Christ a yase of very precions oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth iu an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
ia every reason to believe that Origen had been received to 
the Lord's supper before the death of his fatlier. That ser- 
vice was a deeply impressive one, and might well leave a track 
of fire in so susceptible a souL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christians. It was very keen and disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egypt. Leonidas, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, " My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared his 
prison as a Christian confessor if bis mother had not hid his 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated when Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and sis brothers were reduced to want. A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and took Origen to her home. 
He soon, however, began to teach grammar, that he might 
earn a living, Tliis subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions. 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was closed, 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen seems to have been specially invit«d by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became his converts and martyrs 
for the faitL Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 

preside in the Catechetical School 

"When I had given myself entirely," he says, "to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning had 
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spread abroad, a great number of horetios — men versod in th 
acienc&s of Greece, and especially in pbilosophf — came to U 
to me. I thought it then my duty to study thoroughly th 
dogmas of the heretics and O'f all truth that the philoaophei 
laid claim to telL" He oven attended the eohool of as 
eminent philosopher to learn the viowa taught in pngEin circles 
Origen was often in danger of his life as ho stood by t 
martyrs. He was also reduced to privation. He practise* 
great economy, and even austerity — -abstained from ■ 
and delicaeies, wore no shoeR, and often slept on the ban 
ground. He even sold a library of valuable matiuscripl 
which had been copied by his own hand to get a few obd 
— equal to fivepence a day for several years — on whidi fa 
contrived to live. He took no payment from his Christiai 
pupils. He is said to havo nmtilated himself to avoid i 
temptation, from a misconception of the teaching o 
regarding this matter. 

The fame of Origen's teaching spread far and wide, and hi 
pupils increased so much in numbers that he had to get ft 
Etssistant in Heracles, one of his best disciples. He was alt 
seat for by a Roman general to confer with him at Antiod 
on Christian doctrine, and by Mammtea, the mother of tl 
Emperor Alexander Severus, for the same purpose, I 
visited Antioch, and expounded to his illustrious hearers tl 
religion of Christ 

Origen became a great scholar, and in order to be bettf 
acquainted with the sacred text, gave himself to the acqaid 
tion of the Hebrew language. At this time he made ti 
acquaintance of a friend whom he had the happiness of lea 
ing from gnosticism to the true faith. With this individm 
Ambrose by name, ho would read manuscripts of the Scri] 
tures and compare texts till midnight hours, Ambrose the 
placed his fortune at the disposal of Origen, tliat he mlg 
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Smake a correct text by bringing together all the versions of 
tiie Hebrew into Greek. In this great work Origen spent 
twenty-eight years, travelling much during that period to 
collect materiala. He employed fourteen scribes, seven of 
them rapid writers and seven copyists, all paid by Am- 
brose, He carefully studied the various Greek tests. He 
first published a Tetrapla, in which, in parallel columns, are 
the versions of the Seventy, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion. He nest prepared a Hexapla, in which were added 
the Hebrew text, and the same in Greek letters. He even 
attempted an Octopla ■which extended to fifty volumes. 
These precious works were afterwards kept at CsEsarea, where 
Pamphilus, a, disciple of Origen, guarded them, and where 
they were seen by the first ecclesiastical historian (Eusehius) 
and by Jerome. They are supposed to have perished at the 
irruption of the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Origen became also a great commentator. He may be said 
to be the father of esegetica! theology. He fell into the 
error of an allegorical interpretation ; but he, firet of all 
divines, attempted a commentary. He wrote on all the 
sacred books and on many subjects, " He wrote," said 
Jerome, "more than any other roan could read." By the 
time that he entered upon this work he was no longer young ; 
he had reached his fortieth year. His after-life was very 
troubled, from accusations of heresy and from persecution. 
But though obliged to leave Alexandria under the ban of the 
Church, he found sympathizers in Palestine, and still conti- 
nued his expositions. He also became a, preacher at Cffisarea, 
where he was for the first time ordained as a presbyter. 

At length, in the terrible persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, Origen was oast into prison at Tyre with an iron 
collar round his neck and his feet for four days in the stocks. 
His life was spared, but his frame soon after gave way, and 
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expressions of good-will in those places which are tho abc 

of men whose lot it is to labour and to t 

bread hy the sweat of their brow— a rsme remembered with 

expressionB of good-will when they shall recruit their t 

hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, t 

sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a sense 

injustice." 

Lord Palmerston (178i-1865) was in Parliament for 
sixty years, and held office in his youth. Though he loved 
to be the Nestor of the House of Commons, he seemed, li 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl Russell, so much associated with him in office)' 
entered the House of Commons when young, and from the' 
prestige of his family and iiis attachment to the Liberal 
party, was early a statesman in office. 

William Ewart Gladstone (1809) wm bom at Ijverpooy 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchant. Yoiu 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed grea' 
ability in youth. He graduated as a double-first in classics 
and mathematics. He was in the House of Commons at 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-five; 
When he published his volume on "The State i 
tions with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay i 
reviewing it said: "The author of this volume is a youa( 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished j 
mentary abilities — the rising hope of those stem and unbend' 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a 1» 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to them^ 
but whose cautions temper and moderate opinions ■ 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But Mr 
Gladstone disappointed the hopes of hia party and the fi 
of his opponents. The promise of his youth, though e 
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fsentlf fulfilled by his peerless abilities, was not fulfilled in 

I Conservative results. He lived to become the greatest 

Liberal leader known in England, and one of the most 

popular among statesmen, even by the National party in 

Ireland. 

In America the vay to stateBmanship is open to ability. 
Some very distinguished youths have taken a conspicuous 
place. The Constitution of the United States, which is 
acknowledged to be one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modem statesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alexander Hamilton (1757— 1S04) was the constructor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he was 
only twenty years of age. The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him into 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end. 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America. He was the 
chief author of the Constitution. He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
retirement in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander HamUton was appointed first major-general. In 1804, 
his powerful infiuence in New York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to the presidency, and from that day Burr 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his efibrts, and challenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite New York, in July 1804, 
and though Hamilton refused to fire, Burr shot him dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and had barbarously 
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been introdaced into a new ccuntiy. He n-as then onjy^ 
fc^-eeven years of age. 

When the heavy debts which had been mcoTred &ced ti 
American Congress, Washington said to a friend : " What ii 
to be done with thja heavy debt ? " " There is bat one n 
in Aiaericft con t«ll you," said hie friend, "and that is Al 
ander Hamilton." That led to the appointment to i 
Treasury already noticed. "The snceesa of his financial 
schemes was immediate and complete." Daniel Weba 
stud, "He smote the rock of the national resources, i 
abundant streams of revenue goshed forth. He touched t 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet."] 
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THERE have been very many throughout the Christian 
centuries who have in early youth dedicated them- 
selves to the Christian ministry and have been invested with 
the sacred offica Even since a professional education has 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities are afforded to precocious young 
mea to be early equipped for public service. But in their 
case, no less than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it is the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplishment of distinguished work in youth, which war^ 
rants our giving them a special place in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising clergy. 

OaiGEN (185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned tho Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Christian parents of 
some position in life, and possessed of a competence. It was 
a period of comparative rest to the Church, and Christians 
at liberty to resort to the schools of learning without 
any insult or peril The father of Origen, named Leonidas, 
a man of intelligence and piety. He took a large share 
in the education of his son, reading the Scriptures with him, 
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GO long in early life as hie illnstrioua rivsJ, but tie g&v 
evidence in youth of giiignlar ability, which he dedicKted 
tie advocacy of views which have met with more genera 
approval of his countrymen than those of Pitt Wlien he 
died he was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the grava 
of Fitt Their moaumente ore together, though at a di» 
tance from their graves. 

" For ne'er held marble in its trust 
Of two snch wondnniB men the dust : 
Genius and taste and talent gone, 



Forei 



fa thee 



Where — taming thought to humu) prida- 
The might; chiefs sleep side hj aide. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
Twill trickle to hia rivnlfi bier ; 
O'er Pitt'a the mcmmfnl requiem sound. 
And Fox's ehall tbe notes rebound." 



Sir Robert Peel, Bart (1788-1850), was the eon of t 
first baronet, an eminent manufacturer. He was very ca: 
fully educated, and had a brilliant career at scbool and at 
the university. He was the best scholar at Harrow. 
Oxford, which he entered as a gentleman commoner, he \» 
remarkably diligent, and had the honour, till then unknown 
of taking tbe tirst place both in classics and mathematics 
His graduation was an academical ovation. 

From the outset Peel manifested a high principle t 
good character, and bore hia honours with calmness 
was a Tory, and the party which he served was iu poi 
when he entered Parliament, at the age of twenty-one. In 
Liverpool early discovered in young Peel a tendency to th: 
for himself, and told his father that "he must be put at a 
into the harness of office." 

There was a band of able men then rising in the House fl 
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Commons, and he rose to the very higheat place among them, 
not by eloquence, phUoBophy, or originality, but by the faith- 
ful discharge of parliamentary duties. Ho -was made Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies at twenty-three, and a year after 
was transferred to the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
■where for five years he laboured amidst discontent, con- 
spiracy, and incipient rebellion. He had to apply the Bhig- 
lisii remedy of coercion and Protestant ascendency which 
have for so long a time irritated the Roman Cathohc people 
of Ireland. It was no easy task for so young a statesman. 
At the same time he had to combat the great advocates of 
Catholic emancipation, such aa Grattan, Plunkett, and Can- 
ning in the House of Commons. "He, however, always 
Bpoke on this question with a coolness of temper wonderful 
in hot youth, with the utmost coui-tesy towards his opponents, 
and with warm expressions of sympathy and even of admira- 
tion for the Irish people." He acted from political expe- 
diency, and was open to conviction and to change. He did 
much to encouri^e education and order. Daniel O'Connell 
assailed him with the most violent abuse ; but in after years 
Peel proposed and carried Catholic emancipation. He did 
the same for the abolition of the duty on com, and became 
aa advocate of free trade. " He lost his party, but he 
gained the nation." 

He had the respect of hia countrymen, who all mourned 
his premature death from the efioct of a fall from hia horse, 
July 2nd, 1850. He left a wish in his will that his heir 
ahould decline a peerage if offered, aa he had done while 
alive. He had also declined the Garter, offered by the Queen 
through Ixjrd Aberdeen. A public statue of him was erected 
by the people in Peel Park, Salford, on which was placed the 
following extract from one of his great speeches : — " It may 
be that I shaU leave a name sometimes remembered with 
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expressions of good-will in those places whitHi are tbc a! 
of men whose lot it u to labonr and to earn t 
bread by tie sweat of their brow — a name remembered i 
expressiona of goodwill when they filial] rccmit their e 
bansted strength with abundant and tmtaxed food, i 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a sense 
injustice." 

Lord Palkerstok (17S}~1S65) was in Farliamcnt 1 
Btxty years, and held office in Lis youth. Though he It 
to be the Neator of the House of Commons, he eeemed, Eka 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl Rdbsell, bo much associated with him in offica 
entered the House of CommonB when young, and fix 
prestige of his family and his attachment to the ] 
par^, was early a statesman in office. 

WiLUAH EwAKT Oladsto^b (1809) was bom at liverpool 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchant. T 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed 
ability in youth. He graduated as a double-first in cL 
and mathematics. He woa in the House of Commons t 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-fi 
When he published his volume on " The State in its Bels 
iioni with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay i 
reviewing it said: "The author of this volume is a yooj 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished parlii 
mentary abilities — the rising hope of those stem and u 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a h 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to i 
but whose cautions temper and moderate opinions i 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But S 
Gladstone disappointed the hopes of his party and the fei 
of his opponents. The promise of his youth, though ta 
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I nentJf fulfilled by hia peerless abilities, was not folfilled in 
ntive results. He lived to become tlie greatest 
i le&der known in England, and one of the most 
ig stateameu, eveji by the Kationa) party in 

P'Irdwid. 



the way to Etatesmanghip is open to ability. 
Some very distingaisbed youths have taken a conspicnons 
place The Constitution of the United States, which is 
acknowledged to be one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modem slatesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alesaxder Hamilton (1757-1804) was the constructor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he was 
only twenty years of age. The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him into 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end. 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America. He was the 
chief author of the Constitution. He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
retirement in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed first major-general In 1S04, 
his powerful infiuence in New York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to the presidency, and from that day Burr 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his eSbrts, and challenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite ^'ew York, in July 1804, 
and though HamUton refused to fire. Burr shot him dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and had barbarously 
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of its logic, t]ic simplicity aiid beauty of its exposition, the 
candour of its conclusions, the fulness of its doctrinal state- 
inonts, and nut less the warm spiritual life that throbbed 
under its deductions — now bursting out in rich practical ex- 
hortation, and now soaring into a vein of lofty speculation— 
mad(t tlu^ Churdi f(>(4 that no book like this had the Befor- 
mation giv(.>n Ikt before; and she accepted it as at once a 
conf(.>ssiun oi her faith, an answer to all the charges whetha 
from the l!oman camp or from the infidel one, and her justi- 
fication, alike b(;forc those now living and the ages to corner 
against the violence with which the persecutor was seeking 
to ovc-rwhi'lm her." 

Tins great work was founded upon a few articles of the 
A])ostles* Creed — on **Cod the Father Almighty, maker of 
iieaven and earth ; " on Jesus Christ, as the Son of God and 
lledeemor; on the Holy Ghost, as the Sanctifier; and on 
"the itoly Catholic Cliurck" It speedily became a text- 
book iiL theological schools both on the Continent and in 
Britain, and occupicid in Reformed theology a place like that 
of th(! "Novum Organum" of Lord Bacon and the "Prin* 
cipia" of Sir Isaac Ne^vton in physical science. 

Yet this work was composed by a young divina In 
theology, as else where, it has been remarked that brains will 
tell, and they told with emphasis when the '^ Institutes " are 
vi(iwed as one of the most notable " achievements of yonlh.' 
Calvin improved it in the eighty-four editions issued duriqg 
twenty-sciven years, and yet he never needed to change Ui 
views. 

His work during the remaining period of his life was ha- 
culean. lie was led to Geneva, and there exercised U 
ministry, taught in the schools, deliberated in the preibf* 
t(3ry, corresponded with the chief men of Protestant Chxistah 
dom, and prepared commentaries on almost all the books d 
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THERE have been very many throughout the Christian 
centuries who have in early youth dedicated them- 
Belvea to the Christian ministry and have been invested with 
the sacred office. Even since a professional education has 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities arc afforded to precocious young 
1 to bo early equipped for public service. But in their 
case, no less than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it ia the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplisliment of distinguished work ia youth, which war- 
rants our giving them a special place in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising clergy. 

OaiGEN (185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Christian parents of 
some position in life, and possessed o£ a competence. It was 
a period of comparative rest to the Church, and Christians 
were at liberty to resort to the schools of learning without 
any insult or peril. The father of Origen, named Leonidas, 
was a man of intelligence and piety. He took a large share 
in the education of his son, reading the Scriptures with him, 
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aod making him oommit passages to momory every clay. 
vould often talk with the boy about what tbey read togeUiii^ 
and encourage the eager inquiry of hia son. 

The mind of Origeu was singularly active and fond o 
inreEtigation. He wtuited to find deeper and more liiddei 
meanings in the sacred text than the literal sense seemed t( 
warrant Leoaidaa tried to guide and even to check thij 
speculative tendency, but at the same time blessed Ood fo] 
such a son. Often when the boy was asleep he would kiai 
his bare boaom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of God'^ 
Spirit. He gave him ample opportunity of attending thS 
schools for which Alexandria then was so renowned ; 
Origen devoted himself to the ])repH.ratory sciences of grant 
mar, arithmetic, and geometry with great zeaL Fhilosophy, 
too, charmed his aspiring soul. 

He was early admitted to the Christian school which hac 
been established at Alexandria by Panttenus, and over whicl 
the cultured Clement afterwards presided. One of his fellowj 
students states that he listened with Origen to these early 
teachers, The tendency of their prelections was towards that 
allegorical exposition which the youth himself had indulged 
when listening to the simple expositions of his father. 

Origen even in youth had disciplined his mind to resist tl 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in AJexandriai 
and by which so many were ensnared. He lived for sac« 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captivated V 
the sublime and purifying dootriiies of Christianity. "OrigonTf 
faith," says Dr. Pressens^, " was nurtured in the Church t 
well as in the home. Ohrifitian worship at Alexandria was i 
thing of much beauty. Nowhere else were the public prayer 
so poetically rich and full, as we see from the liturgical d 
ments of tlie time. The forms of adoration were grand aof 
solemn, though also sti'iking In their simplicity. It is pleasant 
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to follow Origea in thought into those daily assemblies, where 
tbe chiirch of Alcxandriit, like the voman in the gospel, 
broke orer the feet of Christ a vase of very precious oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth in an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
is every reason to believe that Origen had been received to 
the Lord's supper before the death of his father. That ser- 
vice was a deeply imprcBaive one, and might well leave a track 
of fire in so susceptible a souL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christians. It was very keen and disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egypt Leonidas, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, " My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared his 
prison as a Christian confessor if his mother had not hid Ms 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated when Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and six brothers were reduced to want A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and took Origen to her home. 
He soon, however, began to teach grammar, that he might 
earn a living. This subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions. 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was closed, 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen seems to have been specially invited by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became his converts and martyrs 
for the faith, Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 
to preside in the Catechetical School 

" When I had given myself entirely," he says, " to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning h:\d 
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BO long in early life as his illustrioiis rival, but he ga%'^.| 
evidence in youth o£ Bingular ability, which, he dedicated b 
the advocacy of views which have met with more general I 
approval of his countrymen tlian those of Pitt. When he J 
died he was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the grav» J 
of Pitt. Their monuments are together, though at a ( 
tance from their graves, 

" For ne'er held msrble in its tnut 
Of twti such wuDdmuB men che doit : 
Genius and taste and talent gooe. 
For ever tombed beneath the stone. 
Where— taming thought to human pride— 
The mighty chiefs sleep side b; side. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the taar, 
Twill trickle to his rival's bier ; 
O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem aoond. 
And Fux'b shall tbe notes rebound." 



Sir Robert Peel, Bart. {1788-1850), was the eon of th»J 
first barouet, an eminent manufacturer. He was very car&<I 
fully educated, and had a brilliant career at school and at«( 
the univerBity. He was the best scliolar at Harrow, 
Oxford, which he entered as a gentleman commoner, he 
remarkably dUigent, and had tbe honour, till then unknown,! 
of taking the first place both in classics and mathematiGa 
His graduation was an academical ovation. 

From the outset Peel manifested a high principle 
good character, and bore his honours with calmness. 
waa a Tory, and the party which he served was in powar 
when he entered Parliament, at the age of twenty-one. 
Liverpool early discovered in young Peel a tendency to tl 
for himself, and told his father that " he must be put at a 
into the harness of oflice." 

There was a hand of able men then rising in the House o 
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Commons, and he rose to the very highest place amorg them, 
not by eloquence, philosophy, or originality, but by the faith- 
ful discharge of parliamentary duties. He was made Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies at twenty-three, and a year after 
was transferred to the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
where for five years he laboured amidst discontent, con- 
spiracy, and incipient rebellion. He had to apply the Eng. 
liah remedy of coercion and Protestant ascendency which 
have for so long a time irritated the Eoman Catholic people 
of Ireland. It was no easy task for so young a statesman. 
At the same time he had to combat the great advocates of 
Catholic emancipation, such aa Grattan, Plunkett, and Can- 
ning in the House of Commons. " He, however, always 
Hpoke on this question with a coolness of temper wonderful 
in hot youth, with the utmost coui-tesy towards hia opponents, 
and with warm expressions of sympathy and even of admira- 
tion for the Irish people." He acted from political expe- 
diency, and was open to conviction and to change. He did 
much to encourage education and order. Daniel O'Connell 
assailed him with the most violent abuse ; but in after years 
Peel proposed and carried Catholic emancipation. He did 
the same for the abolition of the duty on com, and became 
an advocate of free trade. " He lost hia party, but he 
gained the nation." 

He had the respect of hia countrymen, who all mourned 
his premature death from the eflect of a fall from hia horse, 
July 2nd, 1850. He left a wish in his will that his heir 
should decline a peerage if offered, as he had done while 
alive. He bad also declined the Garter, offered by the Queen 
through Lord Aberdeen. A public statue of him was erected 
by the people in Peel Park, Salford, on which was placed the 
following extract from one of hia great epeechea ; — " It may 
be that I sbaU leave a name sometimes remembered with 
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so long in early life as his illuBtrious rival, but he gave 
evidence in youth of singular ability, which be dedicated b 
the advocacy of views which have met with more general I 
approval of his countrymen than those of Pitt When he I 
died he was buried in Westminster Abhey, near the gravaa 
of Pitt Their monuments are together, though at a di»-f 
tancB from their graves. 

" For ne'er held maibls in its trust 
Of two such wondTous men the dust : 
Genius and taete and talent goae, 
For ever tombed beneath the stone, 
Where— taming thought to human pride — 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by aide. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
Twill trickle to hia rival'a bier ; 
O'er Pitt's the mcumful requiem aound. 
And Fox'b shall the uotea reboond." 



Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (1788-1850), was the son of the| 
first baronet, an eminent manufacturer, He was very c 
fully educated, and had a hriUiant career at school and aC| 
the viniveraity. He was the best scholar at Harrow. 
Oxford, which he entered as a gentleman commoner, he 
remarkably diligent, and had the honour, till then unknowi^ 
of taking the first place both in classics and niathematu 
His graduation was an academical ovation. 

From the outset Peel manifested a high principle ! 
good character, and bore his honours with calmness. 
was a Tory, and the party which he served was in p( 
when he entered Parliament, at the age of twenty-one. Lorj 
Liverpool early discovered in young Peel a tendency to t! 
for himself, and told his father that " he must be put at O 
into the harness of office," 

There was a band of able men then rising in the House a 
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Cominons, and ho rose to the very highest place among them, 
not by eloquence, philosophy, or originality, but by the faith- 
ful discharge of parliamentary duties. He was made Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies at twenty-three, and a. year after 
was transferred to the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
where for five years he laboured amidst discontent, con- 
apiracy, and incipient rebellion. He had to apply the Eng- 
lish remedy of coercion and Protestant ascendency which 
have for so long a time irritated the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland. It was no easy task for so young a statesman. 
At the same time he had to combat the great advocates of 
Cathohc emancipation, such as Grattan, Plunkett, and Can- 
ning in the House of Commons. " He, however, always 
spoke on this question with a coolness of temper wonderful 
in hot youth, with the utmost courtesy towards his opponents, 
and with warm expressions of sympathy and even of admira- 
tion for the Irish people." He acted from political expe- 
diency, and was open to conviction and to change. He did 
much to encourage education and order. Daniel O'Connell 
assailed him with the most violent abuse ; hut in after years 
Peel proposed and carried Catholic emancipation. He did 
the same for the abolition of the duty on corn, and became 
an advocate of free trade. " He lost his party, hut he 
gained the nation." 

He had the respect of his countrymen, who all mourned 
his premature death from the effect of a fall from his horse, 
July 2nd, 1850. He left a wish in his will that his heir 
should decline a peerage if offered, as he had done while 
alive. He had also declined the Garter, offered by the Queen 
through Lord Aberdeen. A public statue of him was erected 
by the people in Peel Park, Salford, on which was placed the 
following extract from ono of his great speeches : — " It may 
be that I shall leave a name eometimea remembered with 
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expressions of good-^1 in those places whioh ai« the a 
of men whose lot it is to labour and to earn tbsir i 
bread by the sweat of their brow — a name remembered witE 

expressions of good-will when they shall recruit their ex- 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, tha 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened with & sense d! 
injustice." 

Lord Palmerstos (17S4-1865) was in Parliament i 
sixty years, and held office in hia youth. Though he lovecl 
to be the Nestor of the House of Commons, he seemed, tikfl 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl Russell, so much associated with him in office 
entered the House of Commons when young, and from tha 
prestige of his family and his attachment to the Liberal 
party, was early a statesman in office. 

William Ewast Gladstone {1809) iv-aa bom at LiverpooL 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchajit. Young: 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed great 
ability in youth. He graduated as a double-first in classic! 
and matbematics. He was in the House of Commons e 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-fivt 
When he published his volume on "The State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay in 
reviewing it said : " The author of this volume is a younj 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished parlia> 
meutaxy abilities — the rising hope of those stern and unbend- 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leada 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to them, 
but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they 
abhor. It would not be at aU strange if Mr. Gladatona 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But Mb 
Gladstone disappointed the hopes of his party and the t\ 
of his opponents. The promise of his youth, though emi- 
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nently fnlfiUed by his peerless abilities, was not fulfilled in 
Conservative results. He lived to become the greatest 
Liberal leader known in England, and one of the most 
popular among statesmen, even by the National party in 
Ireland. 

Iq America the way to statesmanship is open to ability. 
Some very distinguished youths have taken a conspicuous 
place. The Constitution of the United States, which is 
acknowledged to bo one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modem statesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alexander Hamilton {1767-lSOi) was the constniotor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he was 
only twenty years of age. The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him into 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end. 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America. He was the 
chief author of the Constitution He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
, retirement in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed first major-general. In 1804, 
Lis powerful influence in Kew York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to the presidency, and from ttat day Burr 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his efibrts, and challenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite New York, in July 1804, 
and though Hamilton refused to fire. Burr shot him dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and had barbarously 
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expresaioDa of good-will in those places which are Uie eit 
of men whose lot it is to labour and to earn tlunr d 
bread by the sweat of their hrow — a name remembered v 
expresaious of good-will when they shall recruit their e» 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, i 
Ewoeter because it is no longer leavened with a seme c 
injustice." 

Lord Palmerston (1784-1865) was in Parliament 1 
sixty years, and held olBce in his youth. Though be lore 
to be the Nestor of the House of Commot^ he seemed, 1 
La Fontaine, never to be old. 

Earl RusBELL, so much associated witli him 
entered the House of CommonB when young, and from t 
prestige of bis famUy and his attachment to the Libent 
party, was eai'ly a statesman in office. 

William Ewakt Gladstoke (1809) was bom at liverpoc^ 
where his father, a Scotchman, was a merchant. Youi^ 
Gladstone was carefully educated, and displayed 
ability in youth. He graduated as a double-first in clasaia 
and mathematics. He was in the House of Commons i 
twenty-three, and a Lord of the Treasury at twenty-fivfl 
When he published his volume on "The State t 
taons with the Church," before he was thirty, Macaulay i 
reviewing it said: "The author of this volume is a youai 
man of unblemished character, and of distinguished parlii 
meutary abilities — the rising hope of those stern and unbc 
ing Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a lea 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to thai 
but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions tliq 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. Oladstoi 
were one of the most unpopular men in England." But W 
Gladstone disappointed tlie hopes of his party and the fea 
of his opponents. Tlie promise of his youth, though ( 
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nently fulfilled by his peerless abilities, was not fulfilled in 
Conservative results. He lived to become the greatest 
Liberal leader known in England, and one of tbe most 
popular among statesmen, even by the ^National party in 
Ireland- 

In America the way to stateBmansLip is open to ability. 
Some very distinguished youths have taken a conspicuous 
place. The Constitution of the United States, which is 
acknowledged to be one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of modem statesmanship, was framed by one of the 
youngest legislators. 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was the constructor 
of Fort Washington, on Manhattan Island, when he was 
only twenty years of age. The skill displayed attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who at once took him into 
confidence, which was unclouded till his melancholy end. 
Before he was thirty, Hamilton was the first and greatest 
expounder of constitutional liberty in America. He was the 
cliief author of the Constitution. He became a member of 
the first Cabinet of President Washington, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. When Washington was recalled from his 
retireraent in 1798 to become commander-in-chief, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed fii-at major-general. In 1804, 
his powerful influencf! in New York prevented the election 
of Aaron Burr to tiie presidency, and from that day Burr 
sought occasion to quarrel and fight with Hamilton. He 
was too successful in his efforts, and cliaHenged Hamilton. 
They met at Weehawken, opposite Kew York, in July 1804, 
and though Hamilton refused to fire, Burr shot bim dead. 
It was felt that the brightest intellect in America had fallen 
a victim to a savage and abominable custom which had too 
long prevailed in older states of Europe, and bad barbarously 
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been introduced into a new country. He was then only I 
forty-aeren years of aga 

When the heavy debts which had been incurred faced dial 
American Congress, Washington said to a friend ; " What isfl 
to be done with thia heavy debt!" "There is but oi 
in America con tell you," said his friend, "and that is AJex-fl 
ander Hamilton." That led to the appointment to tbel 
Treasury already noticed. "The sucoeaa ot his financiaLl 
schemes was immediate and complete." Daniel Webe 
said, " He smote the rock of the national resources, ( 
abundant etreama of revenue gushed forth. He touched t 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet."! 
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THERE have been very majiy throughout the Christian 
centuries who have iu early youth dedicated tbera- 
selyes to the Christian luiuistry and have been invested with 
the sacred offica Even since a professional education haa 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities are afforded to precocious young 
men to be early equip]}ed for public service. But in their 
case, no less than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it is the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplishment of distinguished work in youth, which war- 
rants our giving them a special place in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising olei^. 

Obioen (185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Christian parents of 
Bome position in life, and possessed of a competence. It was 
s period of comparative rest to the Church, and Christians 
were at liberty to resort to the schools of learning without 
any insult or peril. The father of Origen, named Leonidas, 
was a man of intelligence and piety. He took a large share 
in the education of his son, reading the Scriptures with him, 
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beea introduced into & new cotuitrj-. He was then on^l 
foiiy-aeven years of age. 

When the heavy debts which bad been incurred faced thaV 
American Congress, Washington said to a friend ; "What ii 
to be done with this heavy debtl " " There is 
in America can telJ you," said his friend, "and that is AJex-| 
ander IlamiltDn." That led to the appointment to i 
Treasury already noticed. "The success of bis 1 
Hchemes was immediate and complete," Daniel ' 
said, "He smote the rock of the national resources, t 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched i. 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet.* 
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THERE have been very many throughout the Christian 
centuries who have in early youth dedicated them- 
selvea to the Christian ministry and have been invested with 
the sacred office. Even since a professional education has 
been required by the regulations of Churches, it has been 
found that opportunities are afforded to precocious young 
men to be early equipped for public service. But in their 
case, no leas than in that of the other classes already con- 
sidered, it is the development of superior ability, or the 
accomplishment of distinguished work in youth, which war- 
rants our giving them a special place in the record of the 
achievements of youth ; and there is a long list of such illus- 
trious divines, from which we make a selection to encourage 
and stimulate the rising clergy. 

Origen {185-254) was one of the most remarkable young 
men that have adorned the Christian Church. He was a 
native of Alexandria, and was bom of Chri'itian parents of 
some position in life, and possessed of a ompe n e. It was 
a period of comparative rest to the Chu h and Christians 
were at liberty to resort to the scho Is of 1 a run without 
any insult or peril. The father of gen nan 1 Leonidas, 
was a man of intelligence and piety He took a large share 
in the education of his son, reading the Scriptures with I"'"', 
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mul maHsg him commit paasagee to memory evary day. 
vould often talk with the boj about what they read b 
and enconrage the eager inquiry of hia Bon. 

The mind of Origen was singularly active and fond ( 
investigation. He wanted to find deeper and more hidden 
meanings in the sacred text than the literal e 
warrant. Leonidas tried to guide and even to check thiai 
speculative tendency, but at the same time blessed God foi: 
such a aon. Often when the boy was asleep he would I 
his bare bosom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of God's 
Spirit. He gave him ample opportunity of attending the 
schools for which Alexandria then was so renowned ; and 
Origen devoted himself to the preparatory sciences of j 
mar, arithmetic, and geometry with great zeal. Philosophy, 
too, charmed his aspiring soul. 

He was early admitted to the Christian school which 1 
been established at Alexandria by FantEeuoa, and over whick 
the cultured Clement afterwards presided. One of hia fellow 
students states that he listened with Origen to these early 
teachers. The tendency of their prelections was towards thai 
allegorical exposition which the youth himself had indulged 
when listening to the simple expositions of his father. 

Origen even in youth had disciplined his mind to resist tl 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in Alexandria, 
&nd by which so many were ensnared. He lived for s 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captivated l 
the sublime and purifying doctrines of Christianity. 
faith," says Dr. Presaens^ " was nurtured i 
well as in the home. Christian worship at Alei 
thing of much beauty. Nowhere else were the public pnye 
80 poetically rich and full, as wo see from the liturgical doc 
ments of the tima The forms of adoration were grand ■ 
solemn, though also sti'iking in their simplicity. It is plea 
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to follow Origen in thought into those daily assemblies, where 
Ae church oE Alexandria, like the woman in the gospel, 
broke over the feet of Christ a vase of very precious oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth in an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
is every reason to believe that Origen had been received to 
the Lord's supper before the death of his father. That ser- 
vice was a deeply impressive one, and might well leave a track 
of fire in so susceptible a souL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christiana. It was very keen and disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egypt Leonidas, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, "My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared hia 
prison as a Christian confessor if his mother had not hid hiB 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated whpji Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and six brothers were reduced to want A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and took Origen to her home. 
He soon, however, began to teach grammar, that he might 
earn a living. This subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions. 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was ciosedj 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen seems to have been specially invited by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became hia converts and martyrs 
for the faith. Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 
to preside in the Catechetical 8chooL 

" When I had given myself entirely," he says, " to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning had 
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spread abroad, a great number of heretics — men Teraed in 
sciences of Greece, and especially in philosophy — came to listo 
to me. I thought it then my duty to study thoroughly th 
dogmas of the heretics and of all truth that the philosopher 
laid claim to tell," He even attended the school of s 
eminent philosopher to leam the views taught in pagan circlea 
Origen was often in danger of his life as he stood by thf 
martyrs. He was also reduced to privation. He practiae* 
great economy, and even austerity — abstained from " 
and delicacies, wore no shoes, and often slept on the ban 
ground. He even sold a library of valuable niannscript 
which had been copied by his own hand to get a few obol 
— equal to fivepence a day for several years — on which h 
contrived to liva Ho took no payment from his Christian 
pupils. He is said to have mutilated himself to avoid i 
temptation, from a misconception of the teaching o£ C 
regarding this matter. 

The fame of Origen's teaching spread far and wide, and h 
pupils increased bo much in numbers that he had to get a 
assistant in Heracles, one of his best disciples, 
sent for by a Roman general to confer with him at Antiod 
on Christian doctrine, and by Mammjea, the mother of t 
Emperor Alexander Beverus, for the same purpose. H 
visited Antioch, and expounded to his illustrious hearers t 
religion of Christ. 

Origen became a great scholar, and in order to be betta 
acquainted with the sacred text, gave himself to the aoquiai 
tion of the Hebrew language. At this time he made t 
acquaintance of a friend whom he had the happiness of lei 
iag from gnoaticisni to the true faith. With this individual 
Ambrose by name, he would read manuscripts of the Scrii 
turea and compare texts till midnight hours, Ambrose thej 
placed his fortune at the disposal of Origen, that he miglj 
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make a correct text by bringing together all the Tersiona of 
the Hebrew into Greek. In this great work Origen spent 
twenty-eight years, traTelling Eiuch during that period to 
collect materials. He employed fourteen scribes, seven of 
them rapid writers and seven copyists, all paid by Am- 
brose. He carefully studied the various Greek texts. He 
first published a Tetrapla, in which, in parallel columns, are 
the versions of the Seventy, Aquila, Symmachua, and Theo- 
dotion. He nest prepared a Hejtapla, in which were added 
tiie Hebrew text, and the same in Greek letters. He even 
attempted an Octopla which extended to fifty volumes. 
These precious works were afterwards kept at Caesarea, where 
Pamphilua, a disciple of Origen, guarded them, and where 
they were seen by the first ecclcBiastica! historian (Eusehius) 
and by Jerome. They are supposed to have perished at the 
irruption of the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Origen became also a great commentator. He may be said 
to be the father of exegetical theology. He fell into the 
error of an allegorical interpretation ; but he, first of all 
divines, attempted a commentary. He wrote on all the 
Bacred books and on many subjects. " He wrote," said 
Jerome, "more than any other man could read," By the 
time that he entered upon this work he was no longer young ; 
he had reached his fortieth year. His after-life was very 
troubled, from accusations of heresy and from persecution. 
But though obliged to leave Alexandria under the ban of the 
Church, he found sympathizers in Palestine, and still conti- 
nued his expositions. He also became a preacher at Ctesarea, 
■where he was for the first time ordained as a presbyter. 

At length, in the terrible persecution of the Emperor 
DeciuB, Origen was cast into prison at Tyre with an iron 
collar round his neck and his feet for four days in the stocks. 
' TTJH life was spared, but his frame soon after gave way, and 
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(md making him commit passages to memory eveay day. 
Tould often talk with the boy about what they read 

and encourage the eager inquiry of his son. 

The mind of Origen was singulai-Iy active and fond 
investigation. He wanted to find deeper and more hide 
meanings in the sacred text than the literal sense seemed 
warrant Leonidaa tried to guide and even to check this 
Bpeculative tendency, but at the same time blessed God for 
such a son. Often when the boy was asleep he would kias 
his bare bosom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of God' 
Spirit. He gave him ample opportunity of attending tJid 
schools for which Alexandria then was so renowned 
Origen devoted himself to the prqiaratory sciences of grant' 
mar, arithmetic, and geometry with great zeal. Philoaopliyj 
too, charmed his aspiring soul 

He was early admitted to the Christian school which 
been established at Alexandria by Pantienus, and over which 
the cultured Clement afterwards presided. One of his fellow- 
etudents states that he listened with Origen to these early 
teachers. The tendency of their prelections was towards thaft 
allegorical exposition which the youth himself bad indulged 
when listening to the simple expositions of his father. 

Origen even in youth had disciplined his mind to resist 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in Alexandria^' 
and by which so many were ensnared He lived for sacredi 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captit-ated bj 
the sublime and purifying doctrines of Christianity. "Origeni 
ftiith," says Dr. Pressens^, " was nurtured in the Church i 
well as in the home, Christian worship at Alexandria was 
thing of much beauty. Nowhere else were the public praya 
so poetically rich and full, as we see from the liturgical doci 
ments of the time. The forms of adoration were grand an 
solemn, though also striking in their simplicity. It tspleasai 
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to follow Origen in thought into those daily assemblies, where 
the church of Alexandria, like the woman in the gospel, 
broke over the feet of Christ a Taae of very precious oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth in an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
is every reason to believe that Origen Lad been received to 
the liord'a supper before the death of his father. That ser- 
vice was a deeply impressive one, and might well leave a track 
of fire in so susceptible a soiiL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christians. It was very keen and disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egj-pt Iieonidfts, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, "My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared his 
prison as a Christian confessor if his mother had not Lid hia 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated when Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and six brothers were reduced to want. A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and took Origen to her home. 
He soon, however, began to t«ach grammar, that he might 
earn a living. This subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions. 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was closed, 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen seems to have been specially invited by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became his converts and martyrs 
for the faith. Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 
to preside in the Catechetical SebooL 

" When I Lad given myself entirely," he says, " to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning had 
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spreftd abroad, a great number of heretics — men versed in tl 
Bciencea of Greece, and especially in philosopby — came to list 
to me. I thought it then my duty to study thoroughly t^ 
dogmas of the heretica and of all truth that the philosopbei 
laid claim to telL" He even attended the school of e 
eminent philosopher to learn the views taught in pagan cirdoa 
Origen was often in danger of his life as he stood by U 
martyrs. He was also reduced to privation. He practisi 
great economy, and even austerity — abstained from wi] 
and delicacies, wore no altoes, and often slept on the ba 
ground. He even sold a library of valuable manuscript 
which had been copied by his own hand to get a few obo 
— equal to fivepence a day for several years — on which l 
contrived to live. He took no payment from his Christitt 
pupils. He is said to have mutilated himself to a 
temptation, from a misoonception of the teaching of C 
regarding this matter. 

The fame of Origen's t«aehing spread far and wide, and h 
pupils increased 80 much in numbers that he had to got s 
assistant in Heracles, one of his best disciples. He was all 
sent for by a Roman general to confer with hiiu at Antioc 
on Christian doctrine, and by Mammiea, the mother of ti 
Emporor Alexander Severus, for the same purpose, B 
visited Antioch, and expounded to his illustrioua hearers tl 
religion of Christ. 

Origen became a great scholar, and in order to bo I 
acquainted with the sacred text, gave himself to the aoqnia 
tion of the Hebrew language. At this time he made tl 
acquaintance of a friend whom he had the happiness of lea 
ing from gnosticism to the true faith. With this individni 
Ambrose by name, he would read manuscripts of the 3ci^ 
turea and compare texts till midnight banrs. Ambrose t* 
placed his fortune at the disposal of Origen, that he t 
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tseke a correct text hj bringiDg together all the versions of 
the Hebrew into Greek. In this great work Origen spent 
twenty-eight yeara, travelling much during that period to 
collect matei-iflla. He employed fourteen scribes, seven of 
them rapid writers and seven copyists, all paid by Am- 
brose. He carefully studied the various Greek texts. He 
first published a Tetrapla, in which, in parallel columns, are 
the versions of the Seventy, Aquiia, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion. He nest prepared a Hesapla, in which were added 
the Hebrew text, and the same in Greek letters. He even 
attempted an Octopla which extended to fifty volumea 
These precious works were afterwards kept at Cfesarea, where 
PamphiluB, a disciple of Origen, guarded theni, and where 
they were seen by the first ecclesiastical historian (Eusebius) 
and by Jerome. They are supposed to have perished at the 
irruption of the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Origen became also a great commentator. He may be said 
to bo the father of esegetical theology. He fell into the 
error of an allegorical interpretation ; but he, first of all 
divines, attempted a commentary. He wrote on all the 
Bacred books and on many subjects. "He wrote," said 
Jerome, "more than any other man could read." By the 
time that he entered upon this work he was no longer young ; 
he had reached his fortieth year. His after-life was very 
troubled, from accusations of heresy and from persecution. 
But though obliged to leave Alexandria under the ban of the 
Church, he found sympathizers in Palestine, and still conti- 
nued his expositions. He also became a preacher at Ctesarea, 
where he was for the first time ordained as a presbyter. 

At length, in the terrible persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, Origen was cast into prison at Tyre with an iron 
collaj- round his neck and his feet for four days in the stocks. 
' Hia life was spared, but his frame soon after gave way, and 
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and makmg him oominit passages to menioiy everv dkv. 
would often talk with the boy abont what tbey raa^l ti 
and encourage the eager inquiry of his son. 

The mind of Origea was singularly active and fond < 
iiiTestigation, He wanted to £ud deeper and toore hiddfiD 
meanings in the sacred text than the literal sense seemed t 
warrant. Leonidas tried to guide and even to check thiii 
Gpecolative tendency, but at the same time lilessed CSod fol 
such a aon. Often when the boy was asleep he would kis 
his bare bosom, which he regarded as the sanctuary of God% 
Spirit He gave him ample opportunity of attending thi 
schools for which Alexandria then was so renowned ; 
Origen devoted himself to the preparatory sciences of gi 
mar, arithmetic, and geometry with great zeal Philosophy, 
too, charmed his aspiring soul. 

He was early admitted to the Christian school which 1 
been established at Alexandria by Panttenus, and over wbicfe 
the cultured Clement after^vards presided. One of his fellow- 
students states that he listened with Origen to these early 
teachera The tendency of their prelections was towards that 
allegorical exposition which the youth himself had indulged 
when listening to the simple expositions of his father, 

Origen even in youth had disciplined his mind to res 
temptations and pleasures which abounded in Alexandria^ 
and by which ao many were ensnared. He lived for s 
truth and for the unseen world, and was early captivated \ 
the sublime and purifying doctrines of Christianity, "Origeni 
faith," says Dr. Pressens^ " was nurtured in the Church a 
well as in the home. Christian worship at Alexandria « 
thing of much beauty. Nowhere else were the public prayer 
BO poetically rich and full, as we see from the liturgical d 
ments of the time. The forms of adoration were grand 
solemn, though also strikiog in their simplicity. It is plea 
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to follow Origen in thought into those daily assembUes, where 
the church of Alexandria, like the woman in the gospel, 
broke over the feet of Christ a vase of very precious oint- 
ment, in the offering of adoring praise, which their full hearts 
poured forth in an ever-flowing, ever-fragrant stream. There 
is every reason to believe that Origen had been received to 
the Lord's supper before the death of his fatlier. That ser- 
vice was a deeply impressive one, and might well leave a track 
of fire in so susceptible a souL" 

But a time of severe trial came in the persecution of 
Christians. It was very keen and disastrous in Alexandria 
and Egj'pt Leonidas, the father of Origen, was cast into 
prison. The son encouraged the father, saying to him, " My 
father, flinch not because of us." He would have shared his 
prison as a Christian confessor if his mother had not hid his 
clothes. Leonidas was put to death and his property confis- 
cated when Origen was seventeen years of age. His mother 
and sis brothers were reduced to want. A wealthy lady 
showed kindness to the family and toot Origen to her home. 
He soon, however, began to teach grammar, that he might 
earn a living. This subject then embraced the Greek language 
and literature. He got some pupils, and he introduced to 
them his Christian convictions, 

At that time the Christian Catechetical School was closed, 
as Clement had sought safety by retiring to Asia Minor. 
Origen seems to have been specially invited by some inquir- 
ing pagan youths to give them instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and six of them became his converts and martyrs 
for the faith. Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, then 
took the bold step of appointing Origen, at the age of eighteen, 
to preside in the Catechetical School. 

"When I had given myself entirely," he says, "to the 
Word of God, and when the reputation of my learning had 
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spread abroad, a great nnmber of heretica— men v 
acieaces of Greece, and especially in philosophy — 
to me. I thought it then my duty to stmiy thoroughly th 
dogmaa of the heretics and of all truth that the philosopben 
laid claim to telL" He even attended the school of i 
eminent philosopher to leam the views taught in pagan circle^ 
Origen was often in danger of his life as he atood by th( 
martyrs. He whs also reduced to privation. He practised 
great economy, and even austerity — abstained from ■> 
and delicacies, wore no shoes, and often slept on the 
ground. He even sold a library of valuable manuscripti 
which had been copied by his own hand to get a few obot 
— equal to fivepence a day for several years — on which 1 
contrived to live. He took no payment from his Ghriatiaq 
pupils. He is said to have mutilated himself to avoid e 
temptation, from a misconception of tlie teaching of Chrisl 
regarding this matter. 

The fame of Origen's teaching spread far and wide, and hit 
pupils increased ao much in numbers that he had to get a 
assistant in Heracles, one of his best disciples. He was als 
sent for by a Roman general to confer with him at Antioc! 
on Christian doctrine, and by Mammiea, the mother of tlu 
Emperor Alexander Severus, for the same purpose. I 
visited Antioch, and expounded to his illustrious hearers tl 
religioo of Christ. 

Origen became a great scholar, and in order to he bette 
acquainted with the sacred text, gave himself to the aoquiEd 
tion of the Hebrew language. At this time he made t 
acquaintance of a friend whom he had the happiness of lea 
ing from gnosticism to the true faith. With this individuE 
Ambrose by name, he would read manuscripts of the Scrip 
turea and compare texts till midnight hours. Ambrose the] 
placed his fortune at the disposal of Origen, that he n 
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txake a correct test hj bringing together all the Tersions of 
tiie Hebrew into Greek. In this grent work Origen spent 
twenty-eight yeara, travelling much during that period to 
collect materials. He employed fourteen scribes, seven of 
them rapid writers and seven copyists, all paid by Am- 
brose. He carefully studied the various Greek texta He 
first published a Tetrapla, in which, in parallel colmnns, are 
the versions of the Seventy, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion. He nest prepared a Hesapla, in which were added 
the Hebrew test, and the same in Greek letters. He even 
attempted an Octopla which extended to fifty volumes. 
These precious works were afterwards kept at Cieaarea, where 
Pamphilus, a disciple of Origen, guarded them, and where 
they were seen by the first ecclesiastical historian (Eusehius) 
and by Jerome. They are supposed to have perished at the 
imiption of the Saracens in the seventli century. 

Origen became also a great commentator. He may bo said 
to be the father of exegetical theology. He fell into the 
error of an allegorical interpretation ; but he, first of all 
divines, attempted a commentary. He wrote on all the 
sacred books and on many subjecta " He wrote," said 
Jerome, "more than any other man could read." By the 
time that be entered upon this work lie was no longer young ; 
he had reached his fortieth year. His after-life was very 
troubled, from accusations of heresy and from persecution. 
But though obliged to leave Alexandria under the ban of the 
Church, he found sympathizers in Palestine, and still conti- 
nued hia espositiona He also became a preacher at Ciesarea, 
where he was for the first time ordained as a presbyter. 

At length, in the terrible persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, Origen was cast into prison at Tyre with an iron 
collar roand his neck and his feet for four days in the stocks. 
His life was spared, but his fi-ame soon after gave way, and 
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he died at Tyre ia the sixty-niuth year of his ag& Tboul 
his speculations and even his interpretations were often tt 
aoand, his faith iu Christ was right, and his life was an 6 
ample. His influence has extended to all succeeding ages, 

Athaxasius (296-373) -was one of the most illustrionj 
young men of the ancient Church. He was a native d 
Alexandria, and had a Christian parentage. His first u 
duction to history was in his boyhood. The story has ofti 
been repeated, though some regard it as legendary. T 
Stanley thought it had every indication of truth, and t 
related it : " Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, was er 
taining his clergy in a tower or lofty house overlooking t 
expanse of sea beside the Alexandrian harbour. H« 
served a group of children playing on the edge of the s] 
and was struck by the grave appearance of their game. 
attendant clergy went, at his orders, to catch the boys 
bring them before the bishop, who taxed them with havi 
played at religious ceremonies. At first, like boys caught a 
a mischievous game, they denied, but at last confessed i 
they had been imitating the sacrament of baptism, and that 
one of them had been selected to perform the part of biaho| 
and that he had duly dipped them in the sea, with all t, 
proper questions and addresses. When Alexander found thi 
these forms had been observed, he determined that the baptii 
was valid ; he himself added the consecrating oil of oi 
tion, and was so much struck with the knowledge and gr 
of the boy-bishop that he took him under bis charge, 
little boy was Athanaaius, already showing the union i 
seriousness and sport which we shall see in his after life." 

Eesident in the bishop's household, Athanasius had ' 
studies well directed in gra.mmar and rhetoric, in logic a 
philosophy, and finally in theology. He also acted as t 
bishop's secretary. There was great opportunity at AlexM 
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drift of studying the circle of tbe sciences. It was a focus 
of great names. There ancient philosophy, driven from 
Athena, sought its last asylum, and by a broad eclecticism 
exercised a powerful injluence under the name of neo- 
Platonism. There geography got a new system, and medicine 
a new creation. Poetry, too, got a new development in 
spirit and form. There Jewish thought had influenced Geotile 
minds, and Gentile thought Jewish minds. The city could 
boast a galaxy of illustrious men in all the departments of 
learning. Commerce had its emporium there for both East 
and "West, and people of a!l nations mingled in its marts. 
There Chi'istiajiity had its first schools. 

Athanasius must have learned much from such influences ; 
and he saw martyrs confess their faith and also seal their 
testimony with their hlood in the city of Alexandria. When 
he entered on theological study, he early grappled with 
philosophy in its opposition to Christianity, and prepared two 
essays in his youth, one of them "Against the Gentiles," and 
the other "On the Incarnation." They were written in his 
twenty-aecond year. The second of these bore directly on 
the great controversy regarding the person of Christ which 
Ariua had recently introduced to the church in Alexandria. 
Athanasius was at once looked upon as a champion of ortho- 
doxy, and he rose to the greatness of the occasion. He was 
taken by the bishop to the first general council of the Church 
held at Nictea in the year 325 ; and though only a deaoon, 
and probably the youngest theologian present, Athanasius 
was the most influential debater there, and did more than 
any other to secure the triumph of orthodoxy and the passing 
of the Nicene Creed. 

His " Apology against the Arians " incidentally shows that 
Alexander died some five months after the close of the Nicene 
Council. He named Athanasius as the most worthy to sue- 
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ceed him, and the young divine, Eilni(»t against his will, 1 
constrained to become Bishop of Alexandria. He vsa t] 
thirty years of age, but the achievement of his youth i 
already accomplished in the Nicene CounciL 

Hia futare career was singularly checkered, but very r 
markable and influential. He was banished iiom his s 
four times, and spent twenty years altogether in exile; yet h 
retained bis hold of the people of Alexandria, discomfited a 
the machinations of his enemies, and secured the maintenaiuM 
of the divinity of Christ as the creed of the * 
Ohurch. 

The Emperor Julian affected to sneer at his ditninutivi 
figure ; but Gregory Nazianzen compares his face to i 
angel's. He possessed great power of expression in exa 
terms, and great power of command. He could star 
alone — " Athanasius contra mundum, et mundus i 
Athanasiuui." His light was like that of the Pharos i 
Alexandria, shedding radiance in darkness, and his wisdoi 
was like that of an oracle. !No wonder his pan^yria 
Gregory said, " Whenever you find anything of the \ 
of St Athanasius, if you have no paper, write it on yoni 
clothes. When I praise Athanasius, virtue itself i 
theme." Even Gibbon, usually so cool, pauses to add i 
immortelle of his eloquent words to the memory ■ 
great Alexandrian :— 



Bekediot of Nursia (480-539) was the first of tin 
enthusiastic young men who founded the great religioi 
orders throughout Europe. So much of their lives 
enveloped with the legendary, the fabulous, and the miraci 
]ous, that it is difficult to get at the bare facta It is 
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ever, enough for our purpose to know that their great 
efforts were the achievements of youth. Benedict ■was an 
anchoret at fourteen years of age, rolling often among thorns 
to subdue the passions of his youth. He was ini-ited, while 
Btill very young, to preside over the monastery at Vico- 
varro ; but tlie monks soon found his rule too strict, and 
attempted to poison him. He therefore left and established 
an order of his own, in which he could enforce the rules 
that he considered necessary for its welfare. His great 
monastery of Monte Cassino, which exercised such influence 
over learning and religion, was not founded till he had 
reached his fiftieth year. Ha gave the first impetus to 
literary pursuits within the walls of convents, and did not 
approve of those absurd extravagances which some indulged 
to promote piety, " Brother," said he to a hermit who had 
chained himself to a rock, " be bound only by the chaia of 
Christ" 

Francis op Asaissi {1182-1226) was the son of a rich 
merchant, and in his youth seemed to hear the words 
addressed by Christ to the young ruler in Judea to seU all 
and to follow him. People thought him insane, so strange 
were his modes of self-denial ; but he had a settled purpose, 
and soon made his influence felt. He got three companions 
to join him in establishing the order of Minorites, generally 
called Franciscans, a body of mendicant friars who rapidly 
spread over Christendom. The great eflbrts put forth by 
Francis were in missions and in the pulpit, and they had 
marvellous success. "Nothing in the histories of Wesley 
or of Whitefield," says Sir James Stephen, " can be com- 
pared with the enthusiasm which everywhere welcomed 
them, or with the immediate and visible result of their 
labours. In an age of oligarchical tyranny they were the 
protectors of the weak ; in an age of ignorance, the instruc- 
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tors of mankind ; and in an age of profligacy, the stem vindt^ 
catora of the holiness of the sacerclotal character and t^ 
virtues of domestic life. "While other religious societies 
■withdrew from the world, they entei-eU, studied, and tr» 
versed it. They were followed by the wretched, the illitep 
ate, and the obscure, through whom from the first i 
Church has been chiefly replenished ; but not by then) 
only. In every part of Europe, the rich, the powerful, i 
the learned were found among their proselytes. In i 
own land, Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales, Eohert Grost^te, 
and Roger Bacon lent to this new Christian confederacy the 
lustre and authority of their namea And even when, by 
the natural descent of corruption, it had fallen into weU 
' deserved contumely, etill the mission and the pulpit, and 
the traditions of the great men by whom it was originally 
organized and nurtured, were sufficient to arrest the progress 
of decay, and to redeem for the Franciscan order a pem)a< 
nent and a conspicuous station among the ' princedom^ 
dominations, powers,' which hold their appointed rank and 
perform their appropriate ofBces in the great spiritual 
dynasty of Rome." The order increased so rapidly that ia 
1219, when Francis was thirty-seven, he was able to hoW 
a chapter which was attended by five thousand friars. 
died at the age of forty-four. 

EoNAVENTCEA, the " ange!ical doctor," was made genera] 
of the Franciscans when he was thirty-four years of age. 

Thomas Aqdinas (1227-1274), the " great angelical 
doctor," was of a noble family, and was bom near Monte 
Casaino in Italy. He waa trained hy the Benedictines i 
his neighbourhood, and early felt their influence. Bt 
amidst all his pursuit of learning he was ever asking h: 
masters what God waa He next studied at the new an 
renowned University of Naples, though he lived with tha 
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Benedictine monks. The Franciscans and Dominicans then 
held chaira in the university ; and Thomas was attracted to 
the followers of St. Dominic, and he joined the order at 
sixteen yeai:s of age. His family were much annoyed, and 
appealed to the Pope ; but they could not induce him to 
return to the world. He then went to Cologne, to pursue 
hia studies under Albertus Magnus, one of the most 
renowned of the schoolmen. He followed hia master to 
Paria in 1245, in his eighteenth year; and in that city he 
was made a professor at the age of twenty-two. In a work 
which he prepared at that early period he showed a com- 
plete mastery of the Greek and even of the Arabian philo- 
sophy, and could contrast these systems with the Christian 
feith as taught by the fathers of the Church. The works 
which he wrote in youth were many and very elaborate. 
He was only forty-eight when he died, yet he left treatises 
which discuss all possible questions in theology, and which 
haye held, for six hundred years, almost universal away 
over Roman Catholic minds. The sway was not undis- 
puted, for the Franciscans contested many points. 

Dean Milraan says : " Thomas Aquinas is throughout, 
above all, the theologian. God and the soul of man are 
the only objects truly worthy of his philosophic investiga- 
tion. This is the function of the ' angelic doctor,' the mis- 
sion of the angel of the schools. In his works, or rather in 
his one great work, is the final result of all which has been 
decided by pope or council, taught by the fathers, accepted 
by tradition, argued in the schools, inculcated in the con- 
fessional ' The Sum of Theology ' is the authentic, authori- 
tative, acknowledged code of Latin Christianity. We can- 
not but contrast this vast work with the original gospel ; to 
this bulk has grown the l^ew Testament, or rather the doc- 
trinal and moral part of the Now Testament." Aquinas 
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reduced everything to a logical process — "God must b^; 
revealed by syllogistic process." But though logic may b*. 
brief, the works of Aquinaa fill twenty-three folio volumes ! 

His character was distinguished by many beautiful trriits. 
Ko was remarkably calm and self-possessed, and was i 
known, under the most trying provocation, to lose his self- 
control. He was a mun of much fervent prayer, and his 
duly supplication to God was this : " Orant me, I bei 
thee, merciful God, ardently to desire, rightly to undeiv 
stand, and prudently to fultil that which is pleasing to thee 
— to the praise and glory of thy Tiamc.'' 

He had extraordinary power of mental application and, 
concentration of thought. He is said " to have been able 
to dictate to three and even four scribes at the same time^ 
on different subjects of an abstruse nature, without 
becoming confused. Closely connected with this trait 
an extraordinary memoiy (for he never forgot a fact once 
learned), and a habit of extreme abstractedness, which litted 
him better for a life of habitual solitude than for society."" 
There is a legend that once the Saviour spoke to him, and 
said, " Thomas, thou hast written well of me. What 
reward shall I give thee)" and that he answered, "Only 
thyself, Lord." The spirit of service to Christ had in thi» 
answer a sublime consecration. 

Philip Melancthos or Swarzerd (1497-1560) wi 
his youth one of the most remarkable men in an age thafi- 
produced some of the greatest of men. He was bom at 
Bretteii, in the Lower Palatinate of the Rhine. His father, 
who was an armourer, died when Philip was eleven years 
of age. His mother was Barbara Reuter, daughter of 
respected citizen of Bretten. His maternal grandfather 
took Philip and his brother George to reside with him, and 
provided for tlieir education. An excellent teacher 
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1, who laid a good foundation for Mdancthon's scbolar- 
sbip. After the death of his grandfather, Philip and George, 
with their uncle John, were sent to a. scliool at Pforzheim. 
They were boarded with a relative — the sister of the famous 
John Keuchlin. This great scholar often come to see his 
mster. He was greatly interested in Philip's Etudies, and 
was so pleased with his progress that he gave him a Greek 
grammar and a copy of the Scriptures, which were hence- 
forth to be his chief study. It was Reuchlin that changed 
Philip's surname from Swarzerd to the Greek form Melanc- 
thon. It was a custom of the age which witnessed the 
revival of learning. 

Philip Melancthon entered the University of Heiddber^ 
at the age of twelve, and made rapid advancement in learn- 
ing. He graduated Bachelor o£ Arts at fourteen. He 
then went, on the invitation of Eeuchlin, to the University 
of Tabingen, and attended lectures in three faculties, taking 
jurisprudence, medicine, and theology. He particularly 
delighted in Greek and in the study of the Scriptures. He 
graduated Doctor of Philosophy when he was seventeen, 
and began to lecture on Virgil and Terence, and on rhet- 
oria His lectures were singularly attractive, and were 
characterized by that clearness which belonged to the new 
age. He took the side of his friend Reuchlin against the 
Obscurants. 

"When the new Univereity of Wittenbei^ was founded 
by the Elector of Saxony, Philip Melancthon was recom- 
mended by Eeuchlin and Spalatin as a fit professor of 
Greek, tiiough then only twenty years of age. Tiibingen 
was sorry to part with the young scholar ; but his reputation 
was already spread over the Fatherland. Erasmus, two 
years before, had predicted that he would soon eclipse all 
other lightB of learning. At Leipsic, on his way, the uni- 
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YeTm.tyJited him ; and as each dish was brought in, one I 
the professors rose and addressed the young j 
words of warm eulogy. Melancthon was overwhelme 
by their kindness, and after a few attempts at extempo* 
speech in reply, he aaked leave to express his thanks for a 
at once. 

He reached Wittenberg in August 1518, when ] 
twenty-one. His first appe&rance there was not favourably 
and even Luther felt misgiving, Melancthon was so young, 
of Binal] stature, feeble in body, and timid in manner, H« 
seemed to hesitate also in speech. Like Demosthenes, I 
had a stammer at first ; but he made great efforts to < 
oomo it, and eventually succeeded. The delivery of 1 
inaugural lecture, four daya after be arrived, at once pul 
Hm into hia proper position. It was in elegant Latin, anj 
displayed so much culture, sound judgment, and extensive 
learning, that the whole university was tilled with admira 
tion of the boy in the CJreek chair. Luther's prejudicos 
were all dissipated. Writing to Spalatin, the great Reformer 
eaid ; " Melancthon, four days after his arrival, delivered a. 
address so beautiful and so learned that it was listened to: 
with universal approbation and astonishment. We have 
soon got the better of the prejudices which his stature q 
persona! appearance had produced. We praise and adm 
his eloquence. We thank the prince and you for the s 
vice you have done us. I ask no other Greek master." 
Tf ia class-room Boon filled, and Greek became the passionata 
study of the enthusiastic youth. Homer and St. Paul's; 
Epistle to Titus were the subjects of his first lectures. 

Luther and Melancthon became very close friends. 
" What Luther had in warmth, elasticity, and force, Me- 
lancthon had in perspicuity, wisdom, and gentlen 
Luther animated Jlelanctbon ; Melancthon moderated 
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Luther. They were like two forms of electric matter — the 
positive and the negative — which modify each other. Had 
Luther been without Melancthon, the stream had perhaps 
overflowed its banks ; and on the other hand, Melancthon, 
when without Luther, hesitated, and even yielded where 
he ought to have stood firm. Luther did much by vigour ; 
and Melancthon perhaps did not less by pursuing a slower, 
calmer course. Both were upright, open, and generous, and 
both, smitten with the love of the word of eternal life, 
served it with a fidelity and devotedness which formed the 
distinguishing feature of their lives." 

Luther had by this time become a Reformer, and Melanc- 
thon embraced the new views of divine truth with astonish- 
ment and joy. He believed the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and joined the i-anks of the Reformation. His 
accurate knowledge of Greek and of the Greek Testament 
was of incalculable advantage to Luther : and together they 
meditated on the Word in the original. Students were 
equally impressed by the language of Greece, which had 
again appeared in the schools ; and they read the Greek 
Testament with wonder and delight as the great evangelical 
doctrines appeared before their eyes in the language of St. 
Paul. An immense impetus was given to the youth, not 
only in the University of Wittenberg, but in all the uni- 
versities of Northern Europe, by means of Melanothon's 
popular studies of Greek He was entitled Fraceptor 
Germanic 

Melancthon married in 1530 the daughter of a burgo- 
master; but some have said that he never gave her half 
the love that he gave to his books. Yet he was really an 
affectionate man, and was happy in his home. 

When only twenty-four, Melancthon published his great 
work, entitled "Loci Communes Eerum Theologicorum." 
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In these commonpkces he reduced Luther's doctrinal t 
lug to syBtem. Though so diSereat from ths rhetorical s 
of the great Reformer, Luther admired the book so much 
that he pronounced it the beat he had read except the Bibla 
It was clear, calm, and ■without controversy, yet stated t 
great points of controversy with the Romiah Church in tba 
light of Scripture. It became at once a text-book i 
schools of theology. 

To Melancthon was given the honour and the labour of 
preparing the " Augsburg Confession " both in Latin an4 
German. Romish prelates and divines were surprised at its 
moderation ; and the Bishop of Augsburg is reported i 
have said that it contained nothing but pure truth, and wai 
incapable of confutation from Scripture. The Emperol 
Charles V. is said to have fallen asleep while it was beinj 
read. Twenty divines appointed by the Diet to answer H 
produced a poor reply, which the young Melancthon easilji 
demolished in his Apology. Luther may be said to 1: 
inspired it; but under Melancthon's clear, calm style i 
assumed go beautiful a, form that the great Reformer aaidf 
"I know of nothing by which I could better it or c 
it ; nor would it be becoming, for I cannot move so softl) 
or gently." 

Melancthon was a very cautious theologian, perhaps i 
the extent of temporizing for the sake of peace. He would 
have gone much further than Luther to pacify tlie R«formed( 
divines, and he was even disposed to their view of the Lord'C 
supper. "There is not a day nor a night for the last 
years," he said in 1538, "that I have not meditated i; 
the doctrine of the Lord's supper." Melancthon beeama 
more yielding after Luther's death in 1546, and was inclined 
to pacify the Romanists by an excess of toleration. Ia& 
tudtnarianism was his chief weakness. Bossuct, the eloquent 
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and controversial Bishop of Meaux, endeavoured, in his 
plauaible book on " The Variations of Protestants," to de- 
preciate the character of Melancthon ; but it was in vain. 
Melancthon was too highly esteemed and even beloved to 
suffer from the attact. Francis L, King of France, was 
eager for Melancthon to come to Paris, not only for his gre«,t 
scholarship, but because of his acknowledged moderation, in 
the hope that he would pacify the French controversialists. 
Archbishop Cranmer and the young King of England, Ed- 
ward VI., were equally anxious that Melancthon should 
visit England ; but he was unable to comply with these 
requests. Mr. Scott, the able continuator of Milner's 
"Church History," says of Melancthon: "On the whole, 
after reading nearly two thousand of his letters, and numer- 
ous others of his papers and writingB, I confess that I cannot 
but regard him as one of the loveliest specimens the grace of 
God ever exhibited in our fallen nature." 

He suffered much from cold and intermittent fever during 
the last three years of hia Ufa As death approached, he 
said, "I desire to be dissolved, and to bo with Christ." 
When asked if he would have anything, he replied, "Noth- 
ing but heaven." He died in 1560, and was buried beside 
hia friend and fellow-Reformer, Martin Luther, in the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg. 

His works are more in number than many would suppose. 
People of his own day wondered how, amidst so many occu- 
pations, he found time to write them, The latest edition is 
in twenty-eight quarto volumes. In the great national monu- 
ment to Luther at Worms, Philip Melancthon, as a young 
Reformer, occupies a conspicuous position. It was well 
deserved, for the cause of the German Reformation owed 
much to the achievements of the young divine. 

John C.\lvin (1509-1564) was a youthful Reformer, and 
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rose by aingular penetration of intelleot, acntenesB of mil 
and soundnesB of judgment, by his great powers and i 
admirable style, to the highest position among the galaxy i 
distinguisbed men in tbe sixteenth century, 
at Noyon, in Picardy. His father was apostolic notaij 
proctor of tbe chapter, secretary of the bishop, and flecal ( 
tbe county. He wished bia son to study for the CburdI 
where be had hopes of good preferment for him. He ev( 
Becured for him a chaplaincy when he waa only twelve yea 
old. This was not unusual then. Some held the titles a 
drew the revenues of arcbbiiiboprica and cai'dinalatfls at ti 
ages of twelve or sixteen, ajid received, as Calvin did, i 
tonsure without ordination. 

Calvin's education was first conducted at the College ( 
tbe Capettes, then with the sons of a nobleman, and aft 
wards at Paris, in tho College of La Marche. He became 
fine Latin scholar, and greatly admired Cicero, who has b 
called tbe most Fronch of all the Ptomans. Calvin i; 
elegant Latin ; and French in bis band became more dezibli 
correct, and harmonious for ear and mind. Calvin i 
went to tljG College of Montaigne, where Aristotle reignei 
and there got dialectics which bia keen intellect enjoyed. 

His father then wished him to turn bis attention to Ian 
as aSbrding the most promising hopes of wealth and of a 
vancement, He therefore went to Orleans, the great lu 
versity for law in Prance. Peter de TEtoile, " tbe prince 4 
jurists," was professor there, and afterwards President of tl^ 
Parliament of Paris. Young Calvin was a great profioienJ 
and sometimes occupied tbe chair of the professor himse 
He received the degree of LL,D, by special grant, withou 
the usual feea He was not then twenty years of age. 
dignitaries in law anticipated tor tbe young doctor a mol 
brilliant career, as he bad distinguished bimaelf " by i 
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active mind and a strong memoiy, with great dexterity and 
promptitude in gathering up the lessons and sayings which 
fell from his master's lips, noting them down afterwards with 
marvellous facility and beauty of langiiage, everywhere ex- 
hibiting many sallies and flashes of reflned wit," 

To perfect his legal acquirements he repaired to Bourgea, 
■where Alciati, one of the greatest jurisconsults of his time, 
was a professor. He had been brought from Italy by 
Francis I., because he was reported to know Roman law as 
perhaps no Roman had done. Alciati was a child of the 
Eenaissance, and " brought into the arid field of law the 
poetical enthusiasm in which he had been nurtured by his 
country." He was received with honours almost royal, and 
got a salary of twelve hundred crowns^a great sum for the 
age. Under such a teacher, Calvin became an enthusiast 
for the legal science, and protracted hia studies till midnight, 
though rising early to resume them. Alciati often remarked, 
as he lectured, the profound look of interest and admiration 
of hia young disciple, who seemed "irrevocably won over to 
the science which had so great a charm for him." 

It was not, however, to be that the law courts of France 
were to retain the genius, learning, and eloquent declamation 
of John Calvin. While in Paris, he had frequent discussions 
with hia cousin, Robert Oliveton, who had translated the 
Scriptures into French and was a Reformer. Calvin was 
then strong in defence of the Romish faith ; hut was shaken 
by the arguments of hia couain, and by the sight of Prot- 
estant martyrs at the stake. At Bourgea he learned Greek 
under Melchior Wolmar, who, while he taught Homer, De- 
mosthenes, and Sophocles, introduced the New Testament, 
then recently printed. As Calvin perused the aa«red volume 
in the original, before his entranced eye "the temple of God 
in heaven was opened, and he saw in the temple the ark of 
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tba covetmnt," The clear doctrine of the way of 8 
and of the constitution of the Church was revealed to 1 
soul He then abandoned the study of law, accepted 1 
doctrines of the ReformEition, and returned to Paris to stud 
divinity. 

By that time his father was dead, and Calvin was twen^ 
three. He had just published a commentary on Seneca a 
titled " De Clementia," a book of pura erudition. The recto 
of the University of Paris at that period was Nicolas Ciq| 
who, knowing Calvin's elegant scholarship, asked him 1 
write a speech for him to deliver at tlie octave of Martinmaj 
Calvin chose "Justification by Faith" as the subject; and 
when the address was delivered, it created such a commotion 
among the doctors of the Sorbonne as to necessitate thtt 
flight both of Cop and of Calvin. The latter barely eacapt 
by K window while hia papers were being seized and searched 
He found a temporary refuge at Saintonge with Louis i 
Tillet, who secretly favoured the Reformation ; but he ec 
left for Nerao, in Navarre, where Marguerite of Valois, 1 
sister of Francis I., was queen, and a protector of the I 
formers. There he met the venerable Le F^vre, who believe 
in the possibility of the regeneration of the Church by r 
construction, not demolition, and he thought Calvin was tl 
man, under God, to do it. Calvin argued with Lim even 
conviction that the a.xe must be laid to the root of the tre 
ere a thorough reformation could be wrought, 

It was while Calvin was at De Tillet's that he conceive 
the plan of his "Institutes of the Christian Religion," 
little time and some notable events had to elapse before h 
got the necessary call to prepare the book as an exposition a 
defence of the Reformed faith. In 1534 Calvin was in Par 
again ] and while there the city was convulsed by placa 
which circulated everywhere — from the palace of the kiq 
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to the cottage of the peasant, and the lounger on the street — 
oontaiauig "true articles on the horrible and great abuses 
of the papal Mass." Amidst the excitement of threatened 
revenge, Calvin had again to seek safety in flight He 
reached AngoulSme, where De Tillet met him, and resolved 
to accompany him to Poitiers, to Straasburg, and to Basle. 

The time had now come for a Reformed manifesto, and 
Calvin ■wrote hia "Institutes." The French preface, ad- 
dressed to Francis I., is dated 1535. The Latin edition was 
published in 1536. Calvin was then only twenty-six when 
he prepared the work which was universally acknowledged 
to be the ablest treatise issued by the Keformers. It was, 
says Dr. "Wylie, "a confession of faith, a system of exegesis, 
a body of polemics and apologetics, and an exhibition of the 
rich practical effects which flow from Christianity — it was 
all four in one. CaJvin takes the reader by the hand and 
conducts him round the entire territory of truth ; he shows 
him the strength and grandeur of its central citadel — namely, 
its God-given doctrines ; the height and solidity of its ram- 
parts ; the gates by which it is apjiroached ; the order that 
reigna within ; the glory of the Lamb revealed in the Word 
tliat illuminates it with continual day ; the river of life by 
which it is watered — that is the Holy Spirit. This, he ex- 
claims, is the 'city of the living God;' this is the 'heavenly 
Jerusalem ;' decay or overthrow never can befall it, for it is 
'built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone.' Into this 
city ' there entereth nothing that defileth or maketh a lie,' 
and the nations of them that are saved stall walk in the 
light thereof." 

Dr. Wylie says again : " This work was adopted by the 
Reformed Church, and after some years published in moat 
of the languages of Christendom. The clearness and strength 
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of its logic, the simplicity and beanty of its expoaitioB, H 
candour of its cosclusious, the fulness of its doctrioal b 
ntents, and not less the warm Eptribual life that throbbec 
under ita deductions— ^now bursting out in rich practical es 
liortation, and now soaring into a vein of lofty speculation—" 
made the Church feel that no book like this had the Kefoi 
mation given her before ; and she accepted it aa at onco I 
confession of her faith, an answer to all the charges whetha 
from the Roman camp or from the infidel one, and her jui 
fication, alike before those now living and the ages to comi 
against the violence with which the persecutor was Beekiii| 
to overwhelm her." 

This great work was founded upon a few articles of t 
Apostles' Creed— on " God the Father Almighty, maker c 
heaven and earth ; " on Jesua Christ, as the Son of God ai 
Redeemer ; on the Holy G-host, as the Sanctifier ; and i 
"the Holy Catholic Church." It speedily became s 
book ill theological schools both on the Continent and i 
Britain, and occupied in Reformed theology a place like thftt 
of the " Novum Organum " of Lord Bacon and the " 
cipia " of Sir Isaac Kcwton in physical science. 

Yet this work was composed by a young divine, 
theology, as elsewhere, it has been remarked that brains v 
tell, and they told with emphasis when the " Institutes " s 
viewed as one of the most notable "achievements of youth,' 
Calvin improved it in the etghty-four editions issued during 
twenty-seven years, and yet he never needed t " 

His work during the remaining period of hia life was hej 
culean. Ete was led to Gi«neva, and there exercised I 
ministry, taught in the schools, deliberated in the presl^ 
tery, corresponded with the chief men of Protestant Christen 
dom, and prepared commentaries on almost all tlie books c 
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Holy Scripture, and controversial works on Bubjecta of the 
time. He had many didiculties in carrying OQ his work, 
and was banished from Geneva for a time, only to return 
with greater influence than before. He literally wore him- 
self out in the service of the Reformed Church, and died 
in 1564. 

This is not the place to enter fully into aU his labours or 
to vindicate bia memory from attack. It may, however, be 
remarked that the judicious Hooker, the great champion of 
the Anglican Church, pronounced Calvin to be " incom- 
parably the wisest man that ever the French Church did 
enjoy since the hour that it enjoyed him." And M. Nisardj 
in his " History of French Literature," says the " Institutes " 
was "the first work in the French language which offers a 
methodical plan, well-arranged matter, and exact composi- 
tion." " Calvin," he adds, " not only perfected the language 
by enriching it; he created a peculiar form of language, the 
moat conformable to the genius of our country." 

Patrick Hamiltos (1504-1528), the first martyr of the 
Reformation in Scotland, finished his course at twenty-four 
years of age, but left an influence for good that has long 
been felt in his native land He was the younger son of 
Sir Patrick Hamilton o£ Kincavel and Stonehouse in Lan- 
arkshire. His mother was a grand -daughter of James TT , 
and he was thus related to the royal family of Scotland. 
His early youth was spent during a very stormy period of 
Scottish history, and the battle of Flodden, which cost the 
nation the very flower of its young men, was fought when 
e years old. From that time, during the minority 
of James V, , the country suffered from a series of internecine 
contests. Church as well as state was depressed. The 
highest offices of both were sought by the sword. Beligion 
became very corrupt, and the clergy were grossly immoral 
20 
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You:ig Htunilton was designed for the Church, as eo I 
an amount of wealth had passed into its hands. While i 
was only thirteen jeara old he was made Abbot of Feam, I 
Rosa-shire, and received the reyenuea of the office before h 
could be ordained to the priesthood. 

His education was carefully promoted at home until 1 
was able for the nniveraity, when he was sent to Paris, 
where he graduated in 1520. It was the era of the Revival 
of Learning ; and the study of Greek and Hebrew was intro 
duced into the colleges. Erasmus had published the Greek 
Testament in 1516, and be vas teaching at Lonvain about 
the time of Hamilton's graduation. Several students of thi 
Sorbonne caught the infection of the new learning, ai 
among them was Patrick Hamilton. He visited Louval 
and there pursued his studies in the aacred languages, bj 
became familiar with the oracles of God. 

It was the era of the great reformation in religion, ai 
inquiry was abroad among ardent youths in the schools t 
ascertain the truth of God revealed to man. Hamilton! 
mind was open to the teachkig of the Scriptures as expoundet 
by Luther and other Reformers, and he accepted their g 
distinguishing doctrines. He returned to Scotland in 1523 
and resided for a time at St Andrews TJniverBity. He wi 
admitted to priest's orders "while there. In 1526 he begs 
to utter his convictions of truth, and was soon suspected c 
heresy. In 1527 Archbishop Beaton made investigatia 
into the truth of the rumour, and found that Patrick Haiq 
ilton was " inflamed with heresy, disputing, holding i 
maintaining divers heresies of Martin Luther and his fo] 
lowers, repiign6,nt to the faith." He proposed that Hamiltoi 
should be formally summoned for trial The young Reforme 
took flight for Germany, along with some like-minded friendl 
and waited upon the instructions of Luthei" and ilelanctha 
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at Wittenterg. He also passed some time at Marbiirg, 
where a new imiyersity had been established by the Land- 
grave of Hease. At this place he derived great advantage 
£rom the fellowship of Francis Lambert, and made the ac- 
quaintance of William Tyndale and John Frith, the Engliah 
Reformers. The young Scotchman was liiglily esteemed by 
these brethren ; and one of them, John Frith, preserved a 
manuscript by Patrick Hamilton on the subject of their 
discussions at Marburg. It was published afterwards by 
John FoK in his justly celebrated "Book of Martyrs." It 
was called "Patrick's Places," ajid contains remarkably clear 
statements of the Keformed doctrine of the way of salvation 
for the sinful. 

Hamilton returned to Scotland at the end o£ six months, 
and though only three-and-twenty, commenced to publish 
his views of divine truth. This was done at first among his 
kinsfolk and persons of quality, and afterwards among the 
villagers in the fields. He then got admission to the pulpit 
of St. Michael's Church at Linlithgow, and preached to the 
members of the court and the people the true way of justi- 
fication. He told them all plainly that it was not a shorn 
head, or the cowl of St. Francis, or the frock of St Dominic, 
that saves us ; it was the righteousness of Christ It was 
not the chrism of the Church but the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit that makes a new heart. Pure religion was not to 
kiss a crucifix or bum candles in honour of the Virgin, but 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep oneself unspotted from the world. It was the death 
of Christ that saved from sin. 

While this good work was being promoted by the young 
Reformer, Archbishop Beaton came into the neighbourhood, 
and the cunning prelate at once resolved to extinguish the 
new Ugbt It was not so easy to meddle with the relation 
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of nobles ani) of tho king; but the arctbiahop's craft ws 
equftl to his desire. He invited the yonng eoclefiiastie * 
St. Andrews to discuss Church reformation with liim, 8om« 
of Hamilton's friends foresaw the danger, and tried to di». 
suade him from accepting the invitation ; but he went, ThQ 
archbishop gave him a very gracious reception, and ful 
liberty to discusa with the doctors and students, several t 
whom eagerly embraced the opportunity of talking witf 
him. One Alexander Alesius, full of zeal for the old faith, 
Bought an interview, and instead of vanquishing the teocho*, 
became a disciple and afterwards a Reformer. Anothei 
came as the emissary of the archbishop, and also profesaec 
belief in the truth of Hamilton's teaching. On visiting tl 
archbishop to report, his courage failed him, and he onlj 
told what the young Refonner taught 

Beaton had now gained liia object, and had sufficient evi 
dence for the condemnatioB of Hamilton. He accordingly 
Bummoned him to appear on a charge of heresy. Every 
step was taken to insure success. The young king v 
away to Rosa-shire on a pilgrimage, and Sir James Hamili 
ton, the brother of Patrick, was watched, lest he should a 
tempt a roscue. 

When Patrick Hamilton was taken before the oour 
thirteen articles were prepared against him, i 
appointed to hear the accused and to report in a few daya. 
The report was unfavourable, and Hamilton was arrestee 
during the night and lodged in the awful dungeon of thg 
caflde, the palace of tlie archbishop. Tlie nest day he wai 
brought before the court, and charged by Prior Campbel^ 
tiie man who, professing to be a convert, had betrayed him 
Hamilton's answers were clear and scriptural ; but he wa 
condemned to the stake, and to suffer death that very day a 
noon. 
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Hia brother had' heard of hia arrest, and promptly set out 
for St, Andrews with a body of men-at-arms, but was un- 
able to get across the Forth at Queensferry on account of 
a storm. Another effort was made to rescue the Reformer 
by the Laird of Ardrie, near St Andrews ; but his small 
party was surrounded, and himself made prisoner, by a troop 
of horsemen. 

Meanwhile the stake was being prepared in front of St, 
Salvador's College, and the joung Reformer was brought 
out of the dungeon. He carried his Greek Testament with 
him, and gave it to a friend at the pila He was bound 
with an iron band to the stake, and the gunpowder and 
fagots piled around him. " In the name of Jesus," said 
Patrick Hamiltou, " I give up my body to the fire, and 
commit my soul into the hands of the Father." The wood 
was green, and not easily ignited ; the young martyr there- 
fore suffered much for sis hoiirs. When the iron band waa 
red hot round his body, one approached him and said, " If 
thou still boldest true the doctrine for which thou dieat, 
make us a sign." Stretching out his arm, he held up the 
three fingers which still remained on hia scorched hand, and 
was heard to say, " How long, Lord, shall darkness over- 
whelm this realm t How long wilt thou sufl'er the tyranny 
of men? Lord Jesus, receive my spirit" Soon all that 
remained of the young Reformer's body was a heap of ashes. 
But his noble birth, his learning, his zeal for the truth, his 
winning manner, and his cruel death, made a great im- 
pression on the country. Professors in the university, in- 
genuous students, several monts, and numbers of the gentry 
secretly embraced the doctrines he had taught When the 
archbishop proceeded against some of these, he condemned 
one, saying that he was "equal in iniquity with Master Pat- 
rick Hamilton," and sentenced him to be burned at the 
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Btaka " My lord," said a gentleman to the prelate, "if ye fl 
bom any more, except ye follow my counsel, ye will nttoly 1 

destroy yourselvea If ye will bum them, let it be in low | 
cellars, for the reek [that is, the smoke] of Master Patrick I 
Hamilton has infected as many as it blew upon." I 

Hamilton was only twenty-four, but he accomplished much I 
for the spiritual emancipation of his native land by his I 
bright, brief career, and his martyr-death in youth. I 

George Gillespie {1613-1646) ended his public career I 
at the age of thirty-five, and may well be classed among I 
illustrious youth. He was "an eminent divine at a time I 
when divines were nearly the most eminent class of indi- I 
viduala in Scotland." He was a son of the manse, hia father, I 
the Rev. John GiUespie, being minister of the parish of I 
Kirkcaldy, George, as was common at that time, went I 
early to the university, and graduated in his seventeenth I 
year. He was a licentiate of the Church of Scotland when I 
he was twenty-one, and chaplain to the Viscount Kenmure. I 
When only twenty-two he pubhshed a hook on " English J 
Popish Ceremonies ; " hut it was prohibited by the bishops. 1 
Gillespie was at the time chaplain to the Ear! of Cassilis. 
"The whole subject," says Dr. Walker, "aeems to he at hia 
call. I do not suppose that from the pen of so young a 
man there has ever appeared in our country a work of more J 
consummate learning." I 

In 1638, when the National Covenant was subscribed,.! 
George Gillespie's way was opened, and he became minis- 1 
ter of the parish of Wemyss, in Fifeshire. So precocious J 
were his talents as a preacher, that he was selected to preach 1 
before the celebrated General Assembly in the Cathedral of 1 
Glasgow. He was evidently then regarded as one of tho I 
rbing divines in the Church, though only twenty-five. He I 
was also one of those selected to preach before King 1 
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Charles I. when he visited Scotland in 1641. He waa 
translated by the General Assembly to the Greyfriara' 
Church, Edinburgh, in 1G-I2. He was appointed one 
of the Coanniasi oners of the Church of Scotland to the West- 
minster Assembly, and though one of the youngest who sat 
in that great assembly, he waa both highly esteemed and 
highly influential throughout all its sittings. Baillie thus 
wrote of him ; — "We got good help in our Assembly debates 
of Lord Warriston, an occasional commissioner, but of none 
more than the noble youth Mr. GiUespie. I admire his gifts, 
and bless God, as for all my colleagues, so for him in parti- 
cular, as equal in these to the Jirsfc in the Assembly." " He 
was," says Dr. Mitchell, "the prince of disputants, who with 
the lire of youth had the wisdom of age," He devoted himself 
with singular assiduity to the business of the Assembly, and 
took copious notes, of which six manuscript volumes remained. 
He is reputed to have engaged in single combat in the 
Jerusalem Chamber with one of the ablest and most learned 
laymen — the illustrious Selden, a lawyer and statesman, and 
tnemher for the University of Oxford. " Mr. Selden," saya 
Lord Clarendon, " was a person whom no character can 
flatter or transmit in any expressions equal to his virtua 
He was of so stupendous learning in all kinds and in all 
languages (aa may appear in his excellent and transcendent 
writings), that a man would have thought he had been en- 
tirely conversant among hooks, and had never spent an hour 
bat in reading and writing. Yet his humanity, courtesy, 
and affability were such that he would have been thought to 
have been bred in the best courts ; but that his good-nature, 
charity, and delight in doing good and in communicating all 

he knew, exceeded that breeding In his conversation he 

was the moat clear discourser, and had the best faculty of 
making hard things easy, and presenting them to the under^ 
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Btanding, of any man tJmt hath been known." Yet ife «i 
this distinguished debater that Ocrge Oille^ie refotad i 
thfi great discussion on Oiurch goserament Tlie effect dl 
his speech astonished and confounded Selden himself, who 
nude no attempt at a reply, but is reported to have sal 
" That young man, by his sii^le speech, has swept away tl 
labours of t«n years of my lifa'' It was a gr^at confessioo 
from a man of so much learning ; but it was a noble b 
mony to an achievement of youth. Gillespie had risen witJi 
blushes, more at the prampting of others of his brethren thatt 
from his own wish. He had mode do special preparatiaii, 
and bad no notes with which to refresh his memory ; but b 
had so retained the chief points of Selden's speech that ha 
could repeat the very words when he found it necessaiy t< 
quote from it, and he as learnedly refuted his argumenta 

Mr. Gillespie's works on Church government were worthy 
of his fame. His " Aaron's Bod Blossoming," as he quaintly 
called his treatise on tlie spiritual independence of the Church, 
wofi a masterpiece of the age, and showed that its } 
author was a prince among theologians. 

He was elected Moderator of the General AKembly when 
only thirty-five ; which is a rare event, for often moderatoiv 
have been as many years in the ministry before iilling tb« 
chair, He died in his year of office^ The Committee c 
Estates testified to the value of his public services by a vota 
of £ 1 ,000 to his widow and cliildren ; but amidst the trouble* 
which immediately succeeded, this tribute of public graUtudo 
was never paid. 

Hcaa Binning (1627-1653), the son of a landed gentle- 
man in Ayrshire, Scotland, showed great precocity as hs 
passed through the schools of learning. He was selected, 
after a public disputation, to be Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow when not quite nineteen yeare o£ 
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age, and conducted the class tvith Bingular ability. He gave 
& new turn to philosophy, and freed it from the phrases of 
the schooimen. After three years' occupancy of the chair. 
Binning entered the ministry, and was ordained to the church 
and parish of Govan, near Glasgow. He was only twenty- 
six when he died of cooaumption, yet was pronounced to be 
"philologus, philosophus, et theologus eximius," and would 
have been an ornament to any university in Europe. He 
astonished Cromwell by hia dialectic skill, and led the great 
Protector to clap his hand upon hia sword, and to say, " He 
hath bound well indeed, hut this wOl loose all again." Some 
of Binning'a writings were published after hia death. 

Anbrew Gray (1634-1656) was found, after his course at 
the University of Glasgow, worthy of being ordained to the 
ministry at the age of nineteen, and of being appointed one 
of the incumbents of the cathedral That venerable fabric 
was then divided, and the collegiate ministers officiated at 
the same time in different parts of the building. Young 
Gray drew the larger congregation, and his devout colleague, 
James Durham, himself a great divine, was humble enough 
to say (like John the Baptist of the early age of Christ, 
and like BourdaJoue of a later age of Massillon), " He must 
increase, but I must decrease," It is not often so; for pro- 
fessional jealousy is apt to assert itself. Yet there are 
exceptions, like Lord St Vincent, who could train a youth 
to be a greater captain than himself, and to rejoice in his 
success and his fame. Andrew Gray died at the age of 
twenty-two, and left a fragrant memory in the Church. 
His uncommon talents were early consecrated to the nohleat 
work. His sermons were published, and were long after a 
favourite reading of the Scottish people. 

Herua^t Witsius, D.D. (1636-1708), was prematurely 
bom, and was so small and weak that it was believed he 
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would die in a few hours ; but ha was spared to beoom 
early diatingiUBhed for hia intellectual abilities, Mb ( 
learning, and bis abundant labours in the Church of h: 
country. He was very tenderly cared (or in regard i 
health and education, aud was initiated into the Latin la: 
guage in the sixth year of his age. At fifteen he coul( 
speak and write l^tin with fluency aad accuracy, and h 
become acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, as well i 
philosophy and logic. He was made familiar with th^ 
Scriptures in his youth, and when study had brought tha 
original before him, he became eo well acquainted with 1 
sacred text that he could repeat many passages in Hebrew 
and Greek, He studied theology at the University i 
Utrecht, and composed an elegant and masterly oration i 
Hebrew in his eighteenth year. He recited it before t 
university amid great applause. He also studied for a timi 
at Qroningen, and was distinguished in tlie disputations held 
He was admitted to preach when he was twenty years old 
Though naturally bashful, he was induced to preach pabliclj! 
in the French language by a special license from the Syno( 
of Dort. Ho exercised his office for a time at Westwonden 
and succe.-isively at Wermeren, Goos (in Zealand), and I 
warden (in Friesland), and was made Professor of Divinit] 
in the University of Franeker before he was thirty years o 
age. His career had been so distinguished while a studes 
that great expectations were cherished of him i 
fessor'a chair. They were not disappointed. The student; 
attended his class in great numbers, and when he puhlishe< 
his celebrated treatises on the Covenants and the Apostle* 
Creed, they were read with great applause, and rapidly ci 
culated over all the Keformed Churches of Europe. He wi 
only thirty years of age when his fame was European. H 
own University of Utrecht sought his services four yea 
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ifterwarda, and he adorned that seat of learning for twenty' 
iwo years. "When an embassy was sent to England in 1685, 
"Witsius was nominated chaplain, that the Anglican Church 
might see 'what great divines flourished in Holland. Dr, 
Bancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Compton, 
Bishop of London, and many others, including Noncon- 
formist divines, expressed their high admiration of hia abil- 
ities, learning, and piety. While remarkably exact in bis 
theological sentiments, and resolute in maintaining them, 
he had great Christian charity, and the motto which he 
ose for his seal was " Candide." 

Antoine Court (1696-1760) was bom at Villeneuve de 
irg, in Vivarais, corresponding to the modem department 
of Ard&che, in France. His parents belonged to the Ee- 
formed Church, and dedicated him even before his birth to 
the Christian ministry. His father died when Antoine was 
scarcely five years old, and bis mother was left with scanty 
to provide for herself and her three children. There 
, little encouragement to expect the fulfilment of her 
with respect to Antoine. They lived in the midst of 
a community unfriendly to Protestantism. The boy was 
quick f« learn, and bad a most retentive memory. He was 
anxious to fulfil the hopes of bis parents, and clung to the 
Reformed faith ; but he had to bear a great amount of ridi- 
cule and reproach from his school -fellows who went to mass. 
a he was pursued by four of his Roman 
Catholic fellow-acbolars, who were determined to force him 
to go to mass. As be ran home, they overtook him before 
he could climb the stairs to his mother's room. He clung 
to the stairs, while they attempted to drag him down. They 
fejled, however, in their efforts, a,nd withdrew in shame ; but 
the resolute boy was made an object of hatred and of insult 
Both boys and men shouted derisively as ho pa-ssed along 
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the street, "There goes Calvin's eldest son I" H 
last to give up attendance at the school, becanse he v 

not conform to the practices of the Romish Church. 

Louia XJV. had endeavoured to destroy Frotestantisi 
his kingdom by various severe ordinances, and in 1681 s 
tioned the dragonnades. The soldiers were billeted ou t 
Protestants, and pillaged and outraged the unhappy Hogi 
nots. In 1685 the Edict of Nantes, which Henry IV, 1 
granted to secure the liberties of the Reformed Church, v 
revoked. Protestant worship was made illegal ; chui 
were to be demolished ; and all ministers were o 
leave the kingdom within tt fortnight, and forbidden to [ 
form any clerical function on pain of the galleys. 
dren of Protestants were to be baptized by priests and » 
cated in the Romish Church. Protestants were forbiddt 
to leave the kingdom un<1er pain of the galleyE, if i 
and of confiscation of body and goods, if women. AH 
ngees were ordered to return to France and abjure 
religion within four months, or to be deprived of all t 
property. 

The consequences that followed were terrible. The g 
church at Charenton, which held fourteen thousand pei 
was razed to the ground. In five days not a trace c 
buUdtng could be seen ; but a huge cross, twenty feet h 
adorned with the royal arms, occupied the site. This v 
the signal for similar procedure all over France, 
preached their farewell sermons to sorrowing congregatioi 
and then went into exile. Nearly two millions of ] 
estants were left without their religious leaders or t 
tunity of worship. Those people were the flower of ( 
country, especially in manufactures. Large numbers t 
trived to leave the country. Antoine Court calculated t 
^ght hundred thousand left. The Due de St Simon, : 
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his Memoirs, says that all branches of trade were ruined, 
and that a. quarter of the kingdom was perceptibly depop- 
ulated. Some of the ablest men of acience and literature 
fled to Holland and England. The devices employed for 
getting away were ingenious and daring. Some feeble women 
were placed in casks and conveyed on board vessels on the 
coast Many thousands found their way to England. But 
those who still remained in France were many, and had 
great trials to bear. Troops were quartered on them, and 
every effort was made to drive them to the mass. The 
prisons were full of victims, aud all who were likely to be 
of service were forced to the galleys. "They chained us by 
the neck in couples," says one, " with a thick chain, three 
feet long, in the middle of which was a round ring. After 
having thus chained us, they placed us all in file, couple 
behind couple, and then they passed a long and thick chain 
through all these rings, so that thus we were aU chained 
together. Our chain made a very long file, for we were 
about four hundred." These chains, both by their weight 
and their hold, greatly increased the fatigue of walking. 
At night the prisoners were placed in dungeons, and fastened 
to huge posts. The hardship was so awiul that three-fourths 
of the prisoners sometimes died on the road. 

The "Great Monarch" and his ecclesiastical advisers 
thought they had destroyed all Pmtestantism in France, 
and elaborate medals were struck to commemorate the deed ! 
But there were faithful people who maintained their cause 
amidst all this suffering and exposure. They met to worship 
God in the dens and caves and woods, though without or- 
dained ministers to conduct their devotions. Between six 
and seven hundred of the pastors had gone into exile. Ee- 
muds were offered for the capture of any who might be in 
the country, and it was death for them to remain. They 
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must biiye instmcted their flocks fully in the truth whi 
they h&d liberty, vhea such fidelity to it characterized i 
many who still remaiaed Protestant 

Antoine Court diacovered that his mother went to thes 
secret meetings to worship God, and he insisted on acct 
panying her. He had a great hunger for the Word, a 
studied the Scriptures for himself, so that at the age 
seventeen he became one of the preachers. At auoh a ti 
of tribulation it was not wonderful that the sufferers wei 
led to study the book of the Bevelation of St. John, and t 
apply its descriptions to their own condition. Nor y 
strange that some should mistake their interpretation for tl 
inspiration of the Spirit of God. Prophets began to a 
and fanaticism seized many of the people. Antoine Com 
eariy saw the danger of this course to the faith of the people 
and had his suspicions aroused regarding the revelation n: 
He came to the conclusion that the Church of the 1 
required instant and eSective organization, and he toot step 
to secure it. He gathered a few of those who were exhorten 
and in whose judgment and prudence he had some confidence 
Nine persons assembled in a deserted quarry near the villaj 
of Monoblet, in Lower Langaedoc. This is his own accoi: 
of their proceedings : — 

"We began by conferring the office of elder upon 1 
laymen who were present, and it was agreed that eldei 
should be established in all the places where preaching an! 
preachers were received : that they should be charged, 6 
with watching over the flocts in the absence of the paston 
and over the conduct of the pastors themselves ; secondl] 
with selecting suitable places for the gathering of asBembliei 
thirdly, with convening them with all prudence and secre 
fourthly, with making collections to help the poor and prii 
onera ; fifthly, with providing sure places of i 
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preachers, and with furnishing them guides to conduct them 
from one locality to another. 

"I nest submitted two reaolutions ; tlie first, that accord- 
ing to St. Paul's command, women should hereafter ho for- 
bidden to preach ; the second, that it bo ordained to hold 
to the sacred Scriptures as the only rule of faith, and that 
consequently all pretended revelations which were in vogue 
among ns be rejected, not only because they had no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures, but because of the great abuses which 
they had produced. These two articles were carried by a 
plurality of votes. The laws enacted by this little assembly, 
of which I took great care to have copies made and scattered 
abroad, made a great noise, and produced excellent efieota" 

This occurred in 1715, the year in which Louia XIV. 
died. The Reformed Church, which the " Great Monarch " 
thought he had extinguished, was then putting on new 
afcrength. There was scarcely an ordained pastor to be 
found, and no sacraments could be administered. It was 
therefore resolved that two of the preachers should be or- 
dained — Pierre Corteiz and Antoine Court. Corteiz, as the 
elder, was sent to Switzerland, and was ordained by the 
Presbytery at Zurich. On his return in 1718 he ordained 
Court at a synod held for his examination. Court was then 
only twenty-two, yet he had already done a great work for 
his Church. The restoration of Protestantism in France 
was an achievement of his youth. He next got an arrange- 
ment made for sending suitable and promising young men to 
Lausanne to be educated for the ministry ; and by the efforts 
of the persecuted people, aided by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Government of Beme, he got a seminary estab- 
lished at Lausanne in 1729 for the education of ministers 
for the Presbyterian Reformed Church of France. Court 
had at the time a price set upon his head, and he took the 
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opportunity of retiring to Switzerland to found ike oollc^^ 
It rendered important aerrice to French Protestantv 



was afterwards removed to Montauhaii, in France, where i 
hue long flourished. Court died in 1 760. 

Jonathan Edwards, M.A. (1703-1758), was o 
most remarkable men that ever lived, and, as Henry Boget 
b&s said, "manifested at a very early period the quali^ an 
the extraordinary strength of hia peculiar genius." He wa 
a native o( East Windsor, Connecticut, when that state wa 
a British colony. His father and his grandfather hy hi 
mother's aide were ministers. He began Latin at six year 
of age under his father's tuition, and soon became a proGcien 
in that and other branches of study. Even when a boy h 
studied with hia pen in his hand and noted the progress a 
his thoughts. "The character of his mind was logical; th 
dominant attribute was Hbabon. He possessed probably u 
a greater degree than was ever vouchsafed to man 
cinative faculty." He was constantly reasoning, and whei 

only eleven and twelve years old wrote papers on philosophica 

subjectB that astonish us even now by their vigorous lo^ 
At fourteen he had aufBcient strength of mind to compreheni 
Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding," and, as b 
said himself, enjoyed " a far higher pleasure in the perusi 
of its pages than the most greedy miser finds when gatherinj 
up handfuls of silver and gold from some newly-dist 
treasure." His " Jfotes," written at the time, show that b 
read as a critic, to follow the reasoning, and to discover trnt 
for himselt 

His religious sentiments were as precocious. At tbe age 
of seven and eight his serious impressions were powerful, ou 
influenced his life as a boy. He entered Yale College hefor 
he was thirteen, and was distinguished for his dUigence am 
rapid progress, and for the uniform sobriety and correctuea 
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of his conduct. He finished his course before he was seven- 
teen, but resided two years longer, and after the customary 
tnals was licensed to preach before he was nineteen. At 
that time he put in writing his Eesolutions for the regulation 
of his life, which perhaps are without a parallel in biography. 
The first was the mainspring of all ; " Resolved, that 1 will 
■do whatsoever I think to be most for the glory of God and 
lay own good, profit, and pleasure in the whole of my dura- 
without any consideration of time, whether now or never 
so many myriads of ages hence ; resolved, to do whatever I 
think to be ray duii/^ and most for the good and advantage of 
mankind in general ; resolved, so to do, whatever difficulties 
I meet with, how many soever, and how great soever." 

These Resolutions were seventy in number, and were after- 
wards increased. They were meant to be read over once a 
ik, and to be seen by no eye except his own. He con- 
stantly examined himself by them in the light of Scripture. 
They grew out of his experimental knowledge of the divine 
Word, and tended to the development of his spiritual life. 

For most of his life he studied fourteen hours a day. He 
applied himself with all hia might to find out truth ; he 
searched for it as for silver ; he digged for it as for hidden 
b^asure. For two years he acted as a tutor in the coUege. 
But he had commenced to preach to a congregation of Pres- 
byterians in New York, and was heard with so much appre- 
ciation that they wished him to continue ; but he declined, 
and returned to college as a tutor. In his twenty-fourth 
year he was settled as coDeague with his venerable grand- 
&ther at Northampton, where he preached with power. 

remarkable preacher. Though his voice was 
veak and he read his sermons without gesture or oratory, yet 
lie spoke with such seriousness, strong reason, clear statement 
of truth and practical application, as to produce a deep im- 
21 
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preeaion. A great revival of religion occurred. One vri 
heard him preach oq the " Day of Judgment " hats stated Uii 

" HO vii-id Bnd aoletno was the impression made on liis mia 
that he fully nupposed that as soon rs Mr. Edwards Hhouli 
close his discourse the Judge; would descend and tho fia 
separation take place." Ue spoke as one who liDew tl 
human heart and the remedy which infinite wisdom and loi 
hod provided for its renewal. He spoke with great fervoi 
to the conscience, and bm one wJio longed for the salvation i 
souls; and he had hia reward. 

NevertheleBB, in the course of after years, his ungrateli 
congregation forced him to resign his charge, after twent 
three years' faithful labour. He then went as a missionan 
among the Indians in a frontier village, till he was invil 
to become president of tlie College of New Jersey, which 
reluctantly did. He died, however, from small- 
he had been only three months installed. 

He lived in a colony far away from the great centres 
thought and learning, yet he produced works which treat 
the loftiest themes on which man could speculate with au 
ability as to secure for him, " by the concurrent voice of i 
who have peruwed his writings, one of the first, if not the ve 
first place among the masters of human reason." He 
to perceive the graces of style till he read Bichardson's "8 
Charles Grandison ;" but it was too late for him to cultivat 
that accomplishment. He wrote with perspicuity, and treat 
such themes aa the " Freetlom of the Will," " Original 8i 
" The Religious AiTections," " The Nature of Virtue," beaii 
discoursing on the great doctrines of Scripti 
says Henry Rogers, "for special purposes, and ad< 
himself to a narrow circle ; and he has managed to embod] 
his profound conceptions in the most repulsive of all posail 
Under such circumstances, nothing but transcend* 
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genius could have aubdued the disgust which the pride of 
^philosophy would necessarily feel at the peculiarities of his 
IroligiouB opinions, or with which the sensitive taste would 
irecai) from the hideous deformities of his style; yet the 
gigantic force of intellect, and that alone, has not merely 
redeemed his writings from obscurity, but attracted the atten- 
tion, not only of many of the wisest, but the most polished 
of mankind. Like St. Paul at Athens, he has compelled even 
the Stoics and Epicureans to listen to him by the depth and 
■ originality of his speculations." 

His Christian character was as humble as his mind was 
lofty, and as beautiful for its graces as his intellectual endow- 
ments for their brilliance. It might well be said of him, as 
Bishop Atterbury said of Bishop Berkeley ; " So much under- 

Btanding so much innocence, and such humility I did not 

tJunk had been the portion of any but angels." 

George "Wbitefield (1714-1770) was bom at Gloucester, 
England, and was educated at Oxford. He was ordained to 
the ministry when scarcely twenty-one by Bishop Benson, 
and all at once became one of the most eloquent preachers of 
any age; His views were evangelical, his spirit fervent, his 
doGution perfect, and his course unrestrained by ordinary 
routine. Wherever he preached crowds of people hung upon 
his lips. He was nearly lost to England, however, by accept- 
ing an invitation from General Oglethorpe to go to Georgia, 
"While there he determined to found an orphan house, and 
returned to England to raise money for its erection. His 
preaching became singularly attractive. The churches could 
not contain the crowds. The clergy then took alarm and 
dosed their pulpits against him ; but he resorted to the open 
air, and soon twenty thousand people were listening to his 
eloquent and powerful sermons. Before he was twenty-five, 
"wondering, weeping thousands" assembled at Moorfields in 
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London at six o'clock in the morning to hear the gospel froar. 
bis Itpa. In one day over a. thousand persons were report«4i 

to have been converted to God under his sermons, and thre 
hundred and fifty of these were received into the Church. 
No such effect had been produced since the day of Pentecostj 
and under God thej were achieved by the preaching of s 

He visited America seven times, and preached to great 
asaembties with much apiritnal success. In Scotland he vrat 
welcomed by several of the parish ministers, and preached is 
their churches ; but his chief spheres were in the fields. 
Cambuslang there were between twenty and thirty thousand 
persona present, and three thousand communicated at i 
Lord's table. In a park at Edinburgh he had equal numbers 
and as striking success. 

The Countess of Huntingdon made him her chaplain i 
1748, and he had access to the nobility in her saloji, and i 
the parishes in spite of opposing clergy. There was scarcelj 
a town in the United Kingdom and America that had not 
heard his "Come and welcome to Jesus Christ" His 1 
paaaioned eloquence gained the ear of all classes, from t 
peer to the peasant, from the philosopher to the child ; and 
throughout a. career of four-and-thirty years, though preach- 
ing many times a week, his popularity never waned and hi 
usefulness never abated. Ue did not found a sect, but h 
was the honoured instrument of converting many thousands 
He wrote no book, yet he left a fame which theologiaoi 
might envy. He possessed no dignity, yet he exercised s 
influence beyond the power of statesmanship or arms. B 
preached more than thirty thousand times. He was a prinoC 
of preachers. His manner was carefully studied and applia 
with powerful effect in his bursts o£ oratory. " His thoughts,' 
says Dr. James Hamilton, " were possessions, and his feeling! 



vere transformations; and if Le spoke because he felt, hia 
hearers understood because they saw. His 'Hark ! harkl' 
recalled Gethsemane with its faltering moon, and depicted 
Calvary with all its attributes of wrath and woe. When he 
cried, ' Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere you eater the sacred portals, 
and yet carry with you the news of one sinner converted to 
God,' the auditors almost fancied that they heard the rustle 
of the archangel's wing. Hume himself was nearly convinced 
as he heard that burst of passionate concern for souls. When 
he assumed the character of the judge, and said with his eyes 
full of tears, ' I am now going to put on my condemning cap j 
sinner, I must do it ; I must pronounce sentence,' men feared, 
as if tiiey listened to the ' Depart, ye cursed,' from the lips 
of the King of kings. When he wept for them, who of all 
hia hearers could refrain from tears 1 " 

That he should have attained such popularity and power 
while yet in his youth was most unexampled. His career, 
though so singular, was characterized by the same success to 
the very end. Many have been brilliant as meteors, and, like 
meteors, passed rapidly out of view; but Whitefield con- 
tinued throughout all his public life to command and sustain 
the interest of the public, and he left a powerful impression 
on the Church and the age. 

Robert Hall, BLA. (1764-1831), was the son of the Rev. 
Robert Hall of Arnaby, near Leicester. He was the youngest 
of fourteen children, and so delicate that none believed he 
would survive. He was two years old before he could walk 
or talk. He was also early subject to a severe pain in his 
back, which for many years of his life caused him excruciating 
agony. He sometimes had to lie down on the road as he 
■went to school, and sometimes his school-fellows carried him 
in turns. Before he was nine years of age he showed remark- 
able mental ability by his selection of books for reading ii 
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leisure hours. He perused with intense intei-est Jonatha 
£dwards's " Freedom of the Will " »Ed Bishop Butler's " 
Ogy," works which try the logical powers of tuuch oldoi 
minds. He also made rapid progress in Latin and Greek. 
After making bis profession of faith in his fourteenth year; 
he was baptized, and entered on his studies for the Cbristiairi 
ministry. While at the Bristol Academy he was encouraged 
to preach, aad though his first efTort was a failare, he s 
evinced remarkable power. On one occasion he addressed 
an auditory of ministers from the text "God is light, and i 
him ia no darkness at all." He treated the subject with a 
physical acumen as well as with practical power, and aw^ened 
uncommon interest. He was then only sixteen years of a: 
In his seventeenth year he was sent to King's College and 
University, Aberdeen, where he formed the companionahij 
of Mr, (afterwards Sir) James Macintosh, who had a hig^ 
opinion of Sir. Hall's superior abilities. His mind w 
enriched by his studies, and on his graduation in 1785 he w 
appointed classical tutor in the Bristol Academy. His ela 
quence and power as a preacher were early manifested, i 
he became one of the ablest pulpit orators of his age. Thou^ 
a Baptist, be would sometimes have in his audience c 
men as Aruhbiahop Whately. He was only twenty-five whei 
he preached his great discourse on " Modem Infidelity." 
sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte is a me 
piece of pulpit eloquence. 

Robert Murray M'Cheyne (1813-1843), though onh^ 
thirty years of age when he died, bad a striking career as 
minister of the Church of Scotland. He was educated i 
the university of his native city of Edinburgh, and ful^ 
utilized the advantages afforded both in secular and £ 
learning. There was a remarkable band of young men 
that time gathered by the eloquence and fame of Dr. Thom 
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Chalmera to study for the miniatiy, and their mutual influ- 
each other was emmeatly beneficial in drawing out 
their powers. M'Cheyne was one of the most fervent and 
most cultured of the society, aud in no small degree con- 
tributed to the spiritual strength and apostolic zeal which 
affected alL He was licensed to preach at the age of 
twenty-two, and entered upon work immediately after aa 
asaistan.t to the Rev. John Bonar, pariah minister of I/irbert 
and Dunipace. His services were from the outset highly 
spiritual in tone and effective for good. He was elected to 
the pastoral charge of St Peter'Sj Dundee, in hia twenty- 
fourth year, and for sis years was one of the most succeBsftil 
clei^men in the town — a centre of Christian fellowship and 
of evangelistic enterprise, 

I^d aside by weak health in the end of 1838, he was 
appointed one of a " Mission of Inquiry to the Holy Land," 
to report regarding a favourable opening for uiisaioaary en- 
terprise among the Jews. The "Narrative," published by 
hiin and his younger colleague, the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, 
made a great impression, and contributed much to missionary 
zeal in the Church of Scotland. 

When Mr. M'Cheyne returned to Dundee, he found hia 
congregation in the midst of a great spiritual awakening, 
and he entered into the work of conversing with the anxious 
and of preaching with characteristic zeal. He was young 
indeed, but his Christian wisdom w^as mature, and alike in 
private counsel and in public instruction his teaching was 
singularly adapted to the wants of the people. There were 
thirty-nine separate prayer-meetings in his parish on hia re- 
turn, and the church had been crowded almost every evening 
for four months. Though he had the assistance of able and 
earnest brethren in the ministry, the strain of so much ex- 
citing work told heavily upon Mr. M'Cheyne, and he died of 
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a fever on the 28th March 1843, to the deep regret of 1: 
ooDgregatiou and of the Church of Scotland 

When, a year afterwards, Mr, M'Oheyne'a biography ww 
published by hia like-minded friend the Rev. Andrew A, 
Bonar, along with select remains of his sermons and letter^ 
it was speedily circulated far and wide. It was made ap^ 
parent to a large circle how remarkable had been the i 
istry and how Christ-like the character of Robert Murraj 
M'Cheyn& Edition after edition was called for, and t 
influence for good effected by his biography exceeded th( 
striking effect of his successful ministry. It penetrated intc 
all evangelical churches, and has continued for half a, ce 
tury. His seraphic devotion, hia clear evangelism, and 1 
power of impression seem to live and work in his brief bi< 
rapby, and thousands, both of ministers and individual 
have reaped spiritual good from its perusal. It is a record 
of the life of a young man chiefly distinguished for his piet; 
and zeal ; but the results have testified that a brief c 
of uonsecrated youth may, by the blessing of God, achiev* 
much for the advancement of the highest cause — ^the convec 
sion and sanctification of immortal sonls. 

WitUAM Chalmers Buenb (1815-1868) is another i 
markable instance of youthful success in the Christian mi 
istry. lie was a son of the manse, having been bom at Ki| 
syth, where his father was parish minister. After the usi: 
course of study at the university — which was marked 1 
considerable ability and many acquirements, and a thorougl 
decision for Christ — William Bums became a preachoj 
shortly before he was twenty-four years of age. All at one 
he developed into a powerful evangelist. Having heel 
appointed to supply the pulpit of the Rev. Robert '. 
M'Cheyne during the absence of that devoted miniater i 
the Holy Land, Mr. Bums felt that his opportunity I 
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I to fulfil his comiDissioQ. His brother Eajs of hiai : 
"Young, inexperienced, meaanred and slow of speech, gifted 
with no peculiar charm of poetry, or sentiment, or natural 
eloquence, or winning sweetness, he bore so manifestly the 
visible seals of a divine commission, and carried about him 
withal such an awe of the divine presence and majesty, as 
to disarm criticism and constrain even careless hearts to 
receive him as a messenger from God." Crowds filled the 
church, and were in deep arudety as they listened to his 
words. 

His unusual power was first manifested in his father's 
pulpit at the sacramental services of July 1839. The people 
were so impressed that he was induced to remain longer than 
he had pui-posed, and to address the crowds in the open air. 
The effect was pentecoatal, and nnlike the quiet behaviour of 
Scottish congregations. " Some screamed out in agony," he 
Bays ^ "others, and among these strong men, fell to the 
ground as if they had been dead ; and such was the general 
commotioD, that after repeating for some time the most free 
and urgent invitations of the Lord to sinners (as Isaiah It., 
Eevelation xsiL 17), I was obliged to give out a psalm, 
■which was soon joined in by a considerable number, our 
I being mingled with the mourning groans of many 
prisoners sighing for dehverance." 

B returned to Dundee, a similar awakening fol- 
lowed his appeals. During the autumn no fewer than seven 
hundred persons under concern sought private converse. 
After Mr. M'Cheyne resumed his work, Mr. Bums itiner- 
ated over Scotland wherever he was invited. At Perth and 
Aberdeen hundreds owed to him, under God, their spiritual 
awakening. He was daily engaged in the work, and hia 
mind was always on the stretch ; and yet, to show that he 
was no visionary or mere enthusiast, it may be mentioned 
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that " he would sometimes relieve the tenaioa of his i 
by reading the Greek dassica" 

His preaching in the Highland district of Breadalbane ia 
1860 was largely attended. The assemblies were like tha 
gathering of the clans. People came from the most secluded 
glens, walking long distances, and hung upon his lips ^ 
such intense interest as to decline to move when the Eervioft 
was over, and to wish him still to preach to their onxiooa 
souls. In one parish as many aa three thousand assembled 
from a circuit of twenty miles, and were all deeply moved. 
Tourists from England, some of them clergymen of 1 
Anglican Church, witnessed these scenes, and rejoiced ttt 
bear testimony to the genuineness of the work. The ei 
effects were for the most part lasting, and told beneficially on 
the spiritual condition of these parishes. 

During the subsequent three years, Mr. Bums itinerated 
from Aberdeen to Newcastle-on-Tyne, preaching sometime! 
in churches, and sometimes in churchyards, or in 
and always with wonderful effect. He supplied the pulpit 
of St. Luke's Church in Edinburgh during the absence of th^ 
Rev. A. Moody StuaH in the winter of 1861-62 ; and hen 
again he alternated his exercises by teaching a class in tht 
Greek languaga He would also occasionally take the pla« 
of the professor of Hebrew. He was never tired of wort 
and sought recreation only in variety. But he was "ir 
satiably greedy of souls," and was largely gratified. 

Ere yet the dew of his youth had passed off, Mr. Burn 
took an evangelistic tour to Canada. He preached amon 
the Highlanders in their own language, which he had ai 
quired by study. He did the same to the French Canadian 
in their own tongue; and he preached to the Indians throu^ 
an interpreter. He was often exposed to insult, and * 
stones and mud, while [.'reaching in the open air in Romai 
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Catholic districts ; but many listened as if spellbound. Id 
Canada West, where the Presbyterian element is strong, and 
where there are still larger numbers of Wesleyan Methodista, 
he had immense congregations, and he spoke with great 
powier. 

Mr. Bums at length offered his services to the English 
Presbyterian Church aa a missionary to China, and was 
appointed in 1846. His labours there were abundant and 
euccessfol also. He hod great facility in acquiring languages, 
and mastered the three chief dialects of China. He itin- 
erated, wearing for the most part a Chinese dress, and living 
in a boat. He was generally well received, though once he 
was arrested as a spy. He translated the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress " into Chinese, and enriched it with illustrations of the 
pilgrim in pigtail and petticoats on his way to the Celestial 
City. The volume was published for a few pence. He 
added the book of Psalms from the Hebrew. He never 
would remain long in one place, and fulfilled his original 
idea of an itinerating preacher to pioneer the gospel. He 
had few wants, and was always content. He would some- 
times send back all his salary as a contribution to the mis- 
sionary fund. He had given himself to the cause, and all he 
had he regarded as belonging to it. He never married. 

Fkedbrigk William Robertson (1816-1S53) wasayoung 
divine of remarkable ability, whose fame has spread for the 
most part since his death by the issue of his sermons and his 
Life. He was born in London, but passed the first five yeara 
of his life at LeitL, in Scotland, where his father was on duty 
as a captain in the Eoyal Artillery. After the retirement 
of his father from the army he lived in England, but was 
sent to Edinburgh Academy in his sixteenth year. He then 
proceeded to Oxford, where he graduated M.A. He was or- 
dained in 1840, and entered on clerical work at Winchester. 
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Hia theological views were then more decidedly evungelicaf 

thaa they afterwards became, and ha preached with connde^ 
able ferTOur. He had a high culture, aad was very atudioua. 
He next entered on a curacy at Christ Church, Cheltenham, 
under the able and eloquent Eev, A. Boyd, afterwards Dean 
of Eset«r. Mr. Robertson soon fascinated the congregation 
by his intellectual and earnest preaching of the gospel It 
was while there that his views changed, and he adopted & 
broader theology as the result of much perplexed thought and 
troublesome doubts. 

In 1847 he was appointed to Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
and there for sis years he exercised his ministry. Hi a 
preaching was singularly thoughtful, and he attracted many 
intelligent people to his church. He took a deep interest in 
the working-men, and lectured occasionally to them. 
had their entire confidence and respect. "He bound fift 
hundred of them together in a bond of mutual help." Ho 
led many out of scepticism into the faith of the gospel, 
was bold in uttering his convictions, and clear in his stats- 
Dients of what lie believed to be the truth. He had "inds^ 
pendence of thought. He had a strong idiosyncrasy, and hq 
let it loose within the bounds of law, — a law not imposed 
upon him from without by another, but freely chosen by 
himself as the beat. He developed, without rejecting the 
help of others, hia own character after hia own fashion, 
respected his own conscience, believed in his own native 
force, and in the divine fire within him, He looked first at 
everything submitted to his judgment as if it v 
thing upon earth, and then permitted the judgments of tha 
past to have their due weight with him. He endeavoured 
to receive, without the intervention of commentators, 
mediate impressions from the Bible. To these impressioni 
he added the individual life of his own heart and his know^ 
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' ledge of the life of the great world. He preached these im- 
pressions, and with a freedom, Tariety, and influence which 
were the legitimate children of his individuality," 

In hia later years he suffered much, and yet he continued 
his work as long as he could ; but he waa cut off by death in 
1853, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

His sermons and discourses were not written out before 
delivery. Moat of them, which he himaelf preserved, were 
■written after they had been preached. Many more have 
been preserved from notes by hearers. Yet eight volumes 
of them have been published since his death, and have been 
received with unusual interest by all classes of readers in all 
branches of the Church both in Britain and America, They 
are decidedly the moBt able, cultured, and thoughtful of the 
prolific productions of the modem pulpit, and they may all 
be said to be the achievements of youth. 

His biography is a psychological study, and reveals the 
workings of a noble mind, largely gifted with thought, richly 
endowed with culture, and vibrating with the finest S3'in- 
pathiea. The struggles through which he passed are akin to 
those of many in this age, and thousanda have responded to 
the agitations and questionings of his thoughtful mind in 
the eager desire for truth. He reaUzed amidst all his dif- 
fioiilties a strong conviction of the divinity of the Son of 
God, and aa strong an attachment to the person of Christ, 
in whom he placed aJl hia confidence for the futura 

Charles Haddon Spdrgeojt was bom in 1834, at Kel- 
vedon, in Essex, and in early youth became one of the mort 
popular preachers of his age. His father and grandfather 
were Congregational ministers, and he was brought up in the 
courts of the Lord. After becoming a decided Christian 
and a member of the Baptist Church, he was invited to 
preach to a i-illage congregation. Hia education was then 
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incomplete, but be h&d a studious nn'nd, a ready conunand o{ 
language, and singalar power of odoipting his Saxon speedi 
to the wants of men. He was also well stored with the 
Scriptures and with the Puritan dirines, and he had a voica 
of marvellous compass and power, which could fill any build- 
ing with comparative ease. He was not allowed long tima 
to pursue aaered study, and was settled 03 a minister at 
Wat^pbeaoh, ne-ar Cambridge, before he was eight«en yearS' 
of age. 

In 1853, when only nineteen, be was invited to preach iii> 
the Baptist Chapel, New Park Street, Southwark, LondoiL 
In a few weeks tlie building, formerly comparatively empty, 
filled up. Many were deeply impressed by his preaching 
An effort was therefore made to secure his services pennor 
nently. He wa.5 disposed to accept the call, and began liia 
regular ministry in the end of April 1854. The chapel waa 
filled to suffocation, and the preacher exclaimed one evening 
amidst the stifling atmosphere : " By faith the walla oC 
Jericho fell down, and by faith this wall at the back shall 
come down too." One of the old and prudent deacons at the 
close of the service said to the young prophet, "Let oa 
never hear of that again."^" WTiat do you mean}" sud 
the preacher. "You will hear no more about it when it is 
done, and therefore the sooner you set about doing it, thS' 
better," A meeting was held, the work waa resolved upon, 
and the space occupied by schools in the rear was added tO' 
the chapeL 

While this was being done, Mr. Spurgeon preached t» 
large audiences in Exeter HatL The press called attention, 
to the young metropolitan divine in no very complimentary 
terms, and caricatures of htm appcareil in the booksellers' 
windows. These served only to increase his popularity ; and 
when he returned to the enlarged building in New Park 
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resembled," as he said Iiimself, "the attempt to 
pat the sea into a teapot." Hitiidreds could not gain admia- 
Bion. He had to return to Exeter Hall, hut could not get 
the continued use of it long. 

Meanwhile, a much larger hall, capable of holding seven 
thousand persons, had been erected in the Royal Surrey 
Gardens for the monster concerts of JL Julliea Mr. Spur- 
geon's deacons, with some trembling, secured the place at 
their minister's request On October 19th, 1856, the build- 
ing was used for the first time, and was packed with peopla 
Suddenly a panic seized the congregation, caused, it was 
believed, by evil-disposed persons, and there was a rush to 
the doora. Seven lost their lives, and twenty-eight were 
injured. Mr. Spui^eon kept his place, and endeavoured to 
calm the fears of the people ; but in this he only partially 
succeeded, and the service was speedily brought to a closa 
There had been no occasion for the panic; but the strain 
upon the preacher was so severe that for a fortnight he was 
completely prostrated. On the last day of October, however, 
he resumed hia work in the Music Hail in the rooming ; and 
for three years multitudes filled the place to listen to the 
homely tJirusts, the fervid oratory, and the simple gospel, 
&om the youngest of London divines. All classes, high and 
low, attended ; and strangers visiting IiOndoa made a point 
of hearing Jlr. Spurgeon. It was calculated that at least 
t«n thousand persons were crowded into the hall eveiy 
Sunday, to listen to a Baptist, a Calvinist, and a dissentor, 
■while he preached the gospeL 

In October 1656, he was invited by the directors of the 
Crystal Palace to preach in the centre transept on the day 
of the national humiliation for the T-ndinn Mutiny, and over 
twenly-three thousand people were enabled to hear his mes- 
sage ! It was a marvellous achievement for a youth of 
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twenly-two in the Christian ministry, and unparalleled i 
any Church throaghont the Chriatiaii world, or in an 
preacher, young or old. 

A new tabernacle was meanwhile being built for M 
Spurgeon near the well-known Elephant and Castia ] 
cost £31,332, and vas opened in May 1861. It had s 
room for five thousand five hundred, and could easily e 
oommodate six thous.'^niL Tt had a hall capable of holdin] 
nine hundred, a school-room for one thousand, and man] 
clfl^rooms for other purposes. 

"When Jlr, Spurgeon liret went to Exeter Hall in 185 
he had three hundred members in his church. When 1 
went to Surrey Music Hall in 1856, he had eight hundrei 
and sixty. In 18C1, when he opened the Metropolita 
Tabernacle, he had eighteen hundred and seventy-fire, an 
in t*n years afterwards the number had increased to f 
thousand ! Many works of usefulness were carried on fa 
his people. He built almshouses for the aged, institution 
(or orphans, and a college for educating ministers— all snj 
ported by voluntary contributions raised by his influence. 

From the first, a sermon of Mr. Spurgeon'a was printa 
and published every week, and got immense circulation 
One on baptismal r^eneration, exposing the view tau^ 
in many Episcopal churches, reached a circulation of tm 
hundred thousand. A volume of his Berraons has been issuei 
every year of his fertile and useful ministry, and many Q 
these sermons have been translated into foreign language^ 
He has also tried his band at authorship, and has issuei 
seven portly volumes on the Psalms, besides other works a 
sterling value. 

Mr. Spurgeon'a youth was phenomenal, and was rich i 
Christian usefulness. He has never failed to keep up wha 
he so auspiciously began. Indeed he vastly improved il 
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every particular. His style, though not less homely, became 
more redned ; Lis figures, not less aptly applied, became leas 
coaisa Thousands of tLe most culturefl and most devout) 
listened with deep interest and profit to his lucid exposition 
and faithful application of Holy Scripture to the wants of 
men. 

In his youth he responded to applications to visit the 
country towns throughout England, and occasionally in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and preached to immense audiences. He 
also preached in Holland and in Geneva, Before he was 
tiiirtj years of age he had acquired a fame and a pulpit 
power unexampled in any age or country. 

Ere yet he had reached his twenty-fifth year, a critic in 
one of the reviews made a comparison between the late 
eminent orator Henry Ward Beecher and Mr. Spurgeou on 
this wise : — " In general character, and in style and manner, 
they agree in many points. In inteUectual strength, Mr. 
Beecher is his superior, and far surpasses him in comprehen- 
iTs, in liberality of sentiment, and in the 
sweep of topics. We must remember also that he has nearly 

ice his age. In earnest appeal and in depth of pathos he 

not equal to Mr. Spurgeon. In the forcible, searching 
utterance of divine truth, Mr, Spurgeon is the superior. In 
imagination, wit, description, and perhaps in illustration, it 
would be difficult to draw the line of difierence. In the 
ipower of spontaneous and forcible illustration, we are dis- 
posed to think Mr, Beecher is unequalled even by Spurgeon. 
Soth are extraordinary men, unequalled in their power to 
attract and enchain an audience. Much alike in natural 
character and endowments, they differ much in the fields 
ley have chosen, and each is superior in his own. Mr. 
Beecher is unrivalled in the handling of general popular 
topics, both civil and religious, in his own peculiar style, 
(iflsj 22 
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Hr. Spui^eon has chosen tlie lieart for his battie^^routu 
and limits hiuiBelf to the sphere of pruitical siul < 
tneotal godliaess. In this sphere he is the greatest preachei 
of the day." 

Another critic remarked of Mr. Spurgeon abont the ei 
period of his youth : — "The manly tone of Mr. Spurgeonl 
mind might be illustrated from the admirable thoughts whid 
ho expresses on the connection bet^reeu the ditfimon of t 
gospel and civil liberty. His graphic skill in deline&tinj 
character might be demonstrated from his life-like pjctura 
of the prejudiced Jew and the scoffing Greek of moden 
times ^ his imsparing fidelity, from the sarcastic severity v 
which he rebukes the neglect of the Bible by modem p 
feasors ; his powers of personification and dramatic present* 
tion, from tlie scene which he paints between the dyi 
Christian and death, or between Christ aud justice and t 
justified sinner ; his refined skill in the treatment of a deli 
cato subject, in the veiled yet impre^ve dei 
trial of Joseph ; the use he can make of a single metaphofj 
by his powerful comparison of the sinner to 'Mazepps 
bound on the wild horse of his lust, galloping on with hoU'i 
wolves lieliind him, till stopped and liberated by a might] 
Hand."' 

His youth in hia early ministry betrayed itself; but t 
powerful, rich, melodious voice, always under control, whid 
could whisper so as to be heard by thousands, and thundel 
BO as to alarm, was one of the most personal of his choraotet 
istics. His thrilling descriptions, telling anecdotes, sporkl 
wit, startling episodes, striking similes, all used to einforo 
the truths of the Bible upon the hearts of men, made a o 
bination of elements fitted to protluoe a preacher of i 
vellous power in a young man of twenty-five. 

He started in his pubho career with one grand and c 
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suming desire to save souls, and throughout a long and 
distinguished ministry in the greatest sphere he never fell 
short of his youthful purpose. Thousands have blessed God 
for his words spoken to their ears, and tens of thousands for 
his printed sermons. 
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